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PTET) BS oS SIMEON 830 CORE 


_ 80, BERNERS STREET, ® DENTISTS t 


448, STRAND, 


OXFORD STREET, and Opposite Charing Cross Railway Station, 


Solicit attention to their method of supplying Artificial Teeth oma system of PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
These artificial teeth are unequalled for economy, durability, comfort, and all purposes of articulation and mastication. Operations of 


every kind being unnecessary, the most nervous patient can be supplied without fer of pain or inconvenience, 


Consultation free. Teeth from 5s, ; Sets from 5 té 25 guineas warranted. 

For the efficacy, utility, and success of their system, vide Lancet, ‘ é 

Daily attendance, 30, Berners Street, Oxford Street, 448, Strand, London’;"15, Whitefriargate, Hull+ 10, Norfolk Street, Sheffield; 4, East 
a 


Parade, Leeds ; and 14, St. Nicholas Street, Scarb 


Observe—Estab. 1830. No connection with any of the same name. 








FIRST The attention of the public 
MANUFACTURED and-the medical profession 
A.D. 1742 _is-ealled to this fac-simile 
me guarantee ; * of a label placed on the 

OR MORE THAN the perfect purity 0 : 
this Mustard. co top of each canister of 


GNE HUNDRED AND 


FAMILY GROCERS 





Genuine Mustard. 





TWENTY YEARS. 









KEEN’S 
. 3 ett a) DOUBLE-SUPER 
BY ALL A %@ 17piister os? ce MUSTARD 


has strength and quality to 


THROUGHOUT recommend it to all con- 


OsT a> 


Great Britain. sumers. 





WM. -POLSON & CO.’S 


PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


HE remarkable purity of Wm. Poison & Co.’s PATENT CORN FLOUR, combined with its lightsome and nutritious 
qualities, have secured for it the high reputation it has so long maintained. It is invaluable as an article of food for 








Children, and unequalled for Pupprnes, CusTARDS, BLANG-MANG6s, «&c., &c. 


‘ce 


Dr. LANKESTER, Coroner for Middlesex, and Superintendent of Government Food Collection at Kensington, says,— 
I am so well satisfied with your Corn Flour, that I have given directions for its use in my own family.” 


Purchasers are requested to note that every 
packet of this GENUINE article bears the Vp LD KC So 
Autograph.of our firm, al 











WILLCOX AND GIBBS 


NOISELESS 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT; 
DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 
THE MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 


Executes Hemming, Felling, baa gy Binding, Cording, Braiding, and Embroidery: ‘will do 
all kinds of domestic work: in short, it-is the Cheapest and Best Family Sewing Machine in the 
world. Cannot be put out of order, and is learned in an hour. 


Printed Directions with every Machine. Instructions gratis. All Machines warranted. 
Illustrated Price-Lists gratis and Post-free. Inspection invited. 


PRICE from £8, 
1856, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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| NEW STORY BY MRS. OLIPHANT, 
To be published in ‘‘GOOD WORDS.” 


In the January Part of “Good Words” will appear 


THE FIRST PORTION OF 


MADONNA MARY, 


A STORY OF MODERN ENGLISH LIFE, 
By MRS. OLIPHANT, 


Author of “AGness,” §c., Se. 


The publication of this Story will be continued from month to month, and 
completed in the December Part. 


STRAHAN & CO., MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS, 
56, LUDGATE HILL. 


» N74 
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“Good Words are worth much and cost little." —HERBERT. 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY, ILLUSTRATED, 


GOOD WORDS. 


EDITED By NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., one of Her Majesty’s Chaplains. 
N® W that Six Volumes of GOOD WORDS are before the Public, the Publishers feel 


that no words are required from them respecting either the successful labours of the 
past or the projected exertions for the future. They only wish to state that it is their 
desire to make the Magazine ever more worthy of its large circulation, and ever more 
beneficial to its hundreds of thousands of readers in all parts of the world. 
Among the leading features in 1866 will be :— 
A NEW STORY. By MRS. OLIPHANT. To begin in January, and be con- 
tinued throughout the year. 
A NEW SERIES OF TRAVEL PAPERS. By NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., 
Editor. ‘ 
A SERIES OF PAPERS ON OUR COMMON FAITH. By Dzan 
Atrorp, Dr. Gururir, Dr. James Hamitton, Dr. Norman Macteop, Professsor 
Piumptre, Dr. Rareieu, Principal Tuttocu, Dr. C. J. Vaueuan, and others. 
A SERIES OF CHARACTER SKETCHES. By Anrnony Troops; 
Witt1am Giteert; Saran Tytrer; Mrs. Henry Woop; The Author of 
“ Studies for Stories ;” Grorce MacDonatp ; ALEXANDER Smits, and others. 


STRAHAN & CO., MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS, 
56, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 
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THE CITY OF GLASGOW 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1838.—Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament. 


i CAPITAL, £600,000. EXISTING ASSURANCES, £2,885,000. REVENUE, £112,000. 
é Accumulated and Invested Funds, Half-a-Million. 


_ — 


2 SPECIAL NOTICE.—CLOSE OF BOOKS. 
E BONUS FOR THE YEAR 1865. 
OLICIES effected on or before 20th January next (1866) will share in Four- 
Fifths of the Prorits accruing during the Five Years ending 20th January, 
; 1869. LAST YEAR, the first of the Five, was THE MOST SUCCESSFUL 
IN THE HISTORY OF THE COMPANY. 


Every infermation can be obtained at the Company’s Offices, or from the Agents at home or abroad. 





‘LUTULS CNVTAMONISAM ‘$6—NITIAC 


LONDON—12, KING 





GLASGOW — 40, ST. VINCENT PLACE. EDINBURGH—21, 8ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 





Homeeopathic Practitioners, and the Medical Profession generally, recommend cocoa as being the most healthful of 
all beverages. When the doctrine of homeopathy was first introduced into this country, there were to be obtained no 
preparations of cocoa either attractive to the taste or acceptable to the stomach ; the nut was either supplied in the crude 
state, or so unskilfully manufactured as to obtain little notice. J. Epps, of London, homeopathic chemist, was induced 
in the year 1839 to turn his attention to this subject, and at length succeeded, with the assistance of elaborate machinery, 
in being the first to produce an article pure in its composition, and so refined by the perfect trituration it receives in the 
process it passes through, as to be most acceptable to the delicate stomach. As a 


BREAKFAST BEVERAGE 


For general use, EPPS’S COCOA is distinguished as invigorating, with a grateful smoothness and delicious aroma. Dr. 
Hassall, in his work “ Food and its Adulterations,” says—‘‘ Cocoa contains a great variety of important nutritive prin- 
may every ingredient necessary to the growth and sustenance of the body.” Again, ‘‘ As a nutritive, cocoa stands 
much higher than either coffee or tea.” Directions :—Two teaspoonfuls of the pow der in a breakfast cup, filled up with 
boiling water or milk. Secured in tin-lined }1b., 41b., and 1 lb. labelled packets, and sold at 1s. 6d. per lb. by grocers, 
confectioners, and chemists. Each packet is “labelled “J. Epes, Homeopathic Chemist, 112, Great Russell Street ; 170, 
Piccadilly ; and 48, Threadneedle Street ; Manufactory, 398, Euston Road.” 


DR. RIDGE’S PATENT (cookep) FOOD 
FOR INFANTS——FOR INVALIDS. 








SATISFYING. AGREEABLE. 
STRENGTHENING. DIGESTIBLE. 
SOOTHING. NOURISHING. 


Having been thoroughly Cooked, it is most nourishing, light, and digestible. Gives 
Quiet Nights to Mothers, Nurses, Infants; and Health! Strength! Comfort! 
to all. No acidity or wind. Made without trouble. As professionally certified, it has 
saved the lives of many, when other diet had failed. 


Sold everywhere, in Canisters at 4d., 8d., 18., 2s. 6d., 58. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each. 





Manufactured by RIDGE’S PATENT FOOD COMPANY, Limited, Thomas Street, Horselydown, 8.E. 


LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 


We, AEE 


COMPLETE, 





Noiseless. 
SS Py INO 
Effective. Ty Op 
THE BRITISH SEWING @-  %4% 


MACHINE COMPANY (LII NITED), 
ERITANNIA WORKS, GLASGOW; LONDON DEPOT, 71, OXFORD STREET (nearly opposite the Pantheon). 


Simple. i ad £ x4 


4S APPLIED TO THE 
“VICTORIA” FOLDING CABINET 
(PILBEAM’S PATENT), 
Sewing Machine, 
Size 18 in. x 13 in 


Forms the only complete Portable 


THE “ALEXANDRA,” 




















The Editor of Tux oe oteom, while deeply grateful fox the kind tone that characterizes the numberless letters addressed to hina, begs te intimate that he 
. t undertake 10 answer them all, nor to be responsible for the return of oad MSS. forwarded by wolaentecr wr viters. 
a” All Communiontions respesting the insertion of Advertisements to be aidvessed to Moesrs. Ross & Co., 7, Bvvleigh atiee’, strand, Loadon. 
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BOOKS SUITED FOR GHRISTMAS PRESENTS OR NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. 


*,* Hither of the under-mentioned Works can be ordered through any Bookseller in the Kingdom, or will 
be sent post-free by the Publishers. 


Second Edition, Revised and Improved. JOE WITLESS; or, The Call to Repentance. 

LIFE OF GEORGE WHITEFIELD, the Great A Tale for Boys and Girls. By Exiza Hunter. With Bight MUus- 
Preacher. By J. R. ANDREWS. With an Authentic Photo- trations. Elegantly bound, 3s. 6d. 

graphed Portrait. 5s. With gilt edges and best binding, 6s. 6d. An excellent book for children. We can cordially recommend 


“The story of such a life ought to be read by every succeeding gene- | it.”—Rev. C. H. Spurceon, in The Sword and the Trowel. 
wie tite — o “ Beautifully illustrated, and in all respects a most suitable gift-beok 


“ Will be read with peculiar interest.”—Record. for young people.”——-Rev. ANDREW CAMERON, in The British Messenger. 


THE BROOK IN THE WAY. A Volume of|SPIRITUAL SONGS FROM THE CANTICLES. 
Hymns and Poems Illustrative of the Christian Life. By Anna Rendered inte English Verse from the German of Gustav JamN. 


Saipron. Beautifully printed and elegantly bound, 3s. 6d. Handsomely printed and bound, 2s. 6d. [Ready ou Dec. 10. 
“‘A work alike honourable to the pen, the head, and the heart of) ««Ryer since (two or three years ago) I met with the original, it has 
the authoress,”—Evangelical Christendom. been my fervent desire to share with, others the refreshment and 
Third Edition, Revised and Improved: edification which I had myself received from its pages. Especially 


have I longed that they might reach the homes of the sick and the 
WHISPERS IN THE PALMS. Hymns and | sorrowful; and should my wish be now fulfilled, should I be per- 


Poetic Meditations. By Anna Suirros, Anthor of “The Brook | mitted to but a cup of cold water to some worn and thirsty one, 
in the Way.” Beautifully printed and bound, 3s. 6d. or to lend a helping hand to some fainting brother or sister, I shall 
Fifth. Edition, Improved. indeed he richly repaid for the labour of this imperfect translation of 


2 - Gustav Jahn’s noble poem.”—Translator’s Preface. 
“TELL JESUS.” Recollections of Emily Gosse. - 
By Anna Suipron, Author of ‘“‘ The Brook in the Way.” Printed| THE VEIL LIFTED 3; or, the Romance and 


on toned paper, cloth, 1s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 2s. Reality of Convent Life. the Author of “ Personal Experienee 
“‘The lovely life of'an eminent Christian lady.”—Portadown News. of Roman Catholicism.” ith Frontispiece. Handsomely printed 
“A character of the rarest and most beautiful Christian type.” and bound, 2s. 6d. 


Chrietian Wark: | «The veil is imdved “lifted.” by this book. Wehave no doubt it will 
FOLLOWING FULLY; or, Giving up All for| 4 much good.”"—iustrated Christian Times 
Christ. A Narrative founded on Fact. By Ansa Suirton, Au- 
thor of “Tell Jesus,” &c. With Frontispiece. Cloth, neat, 2s. 6d. THE APOSTLE’S PRAYER for the Church at 
“4 beautiful and touching narrative, showing how those who would Ephesus. (‘‘For this cause I bow my knees unto the Father of 


Lord Jesus Christ,”) By the late Rev. J. Hanrsezon Evans, 
follow the Lord fully, must be ready to deny themselves—take up LA. Clath antique, 28 
oo —— they shall in no: wise lose their reward.” — Zvan- “o simple, so est, 80 a Heal” —Christian Weekly News. 
a — “ We like it much.” —British. Messenger. 
READINGS FOR. THE SICK-ROOM for Instruc- Peactanrve 
tion, Counsel, and Comfort, in the Hours of Weakness, and Suffer- " 
ing. By ALEXANDER W. Watwace, M.D. In glazed covers, ls. ; DOROTHEA TRUDEL ; or, The Prayer of Faith. 


cloth limp, 1s. 6d. ; cloth antique, 2s. Being a Narrative of Remarkable Facts, and of Answers to Special 

“Only one who has been truly taught of God could have produced Prayer, in the Life of Dorothea Triidel, of Mannedorf, with some 

a work so rich in spiritual truth, and so clear as to the way of salva. account of the extraardinary healing of the siek in response to 
tion. There is no human composition better adapted than this for fervent prayer. Enamelled covers, 1s. ; cloth neat, 1s. 6d. 





giving to the afflicted, and we believe it will be circulated in tens of} ‘A touching narrative of simple faith and devoted piety.”—Chris- 
thousands.”——Rev. W. Rerp, in the British Herald. am World. 
*,* Morgan, d& Chase are at all times prepared to undertuke the publication of works of a religious character. 


London: MORGAN & CHASE, 38, Ludgate Hill ;, and may be ordered of any Bookseller in the. Kingdom. 


yspp* Seow sti 


‘**He that scattered Israel will gather him.”—Jer. xxxi. 10. 


Will be published (D.V.) im December for the Ist of January, 1866, and eontinued monthly, 
price Threepence : 
A PERIODICAL ENTITLED 


THE SCATTERED NATION; 


Past, Present, and Future. 
Edited by the Rev. Dr. SCHWARTZ, 


Successor to the late Rev. Rintwy Henscuett, as Minister of Trinity Chapel, John Street; Edgeware Road ; and for twenty-one years 
a Missionary among hia brethren in Turkey, Germany, and Holland. 











Contributions to this Periodical’ have been promised by many Clergymen, Ministers, and others, amongst whom are 
several of the House of Israel. We may mention the following :-— 


Rev. Anprew A. Bonar, 4 James Fusn,. Esq. Rev. Auprey C. Prics, B.A., Londom 
» Dr. Horativus Bonar, Kelso. [Aberdeen. Rev: Dr. Ginssura, Liverpool. » W. K. Rows, London. 
» Dr. Davin Browy, Professor of Divinity, » Dr. Jams Hamitton, London. » M. Sacus, Professor of Hebrew, Free 
» PP. CassELL, Professor of Hebrew, Berlin. » A. HeRscHeLt, Brixton. Church College, Aberdeen. 
» Dr. Deurrscu, Professor of Divinity, Er- | »_ A. A. Isaacs, MA, Lomden: ss ADoLPH Sapniz, B.A, Greenwich. 
langen. H. Lreasrer, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. »» G. Smeaton, Professor of Divinity, 
» Dr. EpersHeim, Torquay. Rev. J. B. M‘Caut, London. Edinburgh. 


EDITOR'S ADDRESS, ABRIDGED. 

Tur Jews are scattered, and pe yetanation. Theirland is trodden down, and the eyes of Christian and Jew are looking towards it. 
The King of the Jews, was and is rejected by them, and He is yet to be adored of them. This periodical is to speak of Israel’s guilt and 
glory, of Palestine devastated and restored, of Christ humiliated and glorified. ¥ 

he Jews live in our midst; they exercise a great influence on us by what they say and do, and yet little is known of their mental 
struggles or moral development. Their past.is wonderful, their mt ape their future: will be ‘‘ life from the dead.” This publication 
will inform you every month of what the Jew is doing for him: and of the efforts of all Christian Churches and Societies in Great Britain, 
on the Continent, and in America, forthe well-being of Israel. ; ; 

The word of prophecy is to-us a.light that shines in.a dark place : we desire to be illuminated by it, and to read the signs of the times in 
the light with which that. word supplies us. We appeal to all who have an eponed for God's dealings, a desire to meditate on God's 


Word, and who cherish a.prayerful longing for the coming of the Son of man im of heaven. 
The Publishers will, if desired, forward this: Publication, repiarty on its appearance, to Subscribers in amy part of the-world to, which postal 
Sacililies exist. 





LONDON: MORGAN & CHASE, 38, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 

Edinburgh : Re! Tract and Book Society of’ Scotland, 23, South St. Andrew Strect. Glasgow: J. McCan.um, 75, St. George’s Place. 
— ay ee apne Le te the United Kingdom or the Colonies. 

Copies of the complete Prospectus sent free on application to the London Publishers. 
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‘DAYS AND NIGHTS IN THE EAST. 











JAMES NISBET 


& COMPANY’S 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 








1. 
SERMONS BY THE LORD BISHOP OF 


RIPON. 8vo. [Shortly. 


2, 
THE SHEPHERD AND HIS FLOCK; or, 


The Keeper of Israel and the Sheep of his Pasture. By J. 'R. 
Macpurr, D.D., Author of “ Elijah: the Prophet of Fire,” &c. &. 
Post 8vo, 6s. 6d. cloth. 


; 3. 
BEHOLD THE BRIDEGROOM COMETH! 


The Last Warning Cry. With the Reason for the Hope that is in 
me. Bythe Rev. Jonn Cummine, D.D., Author of ‘‘ Christ, Alpha 
and Omega in the Word of God.” Crown 8vo, 5s. cloth. 


4, 
LYRA CONSOLATIONIS. Edited by 


Horativs Bonar, D.D. Orown 8vo, 5s. cloth. 


5. 
THE LIGHTHOUSE; or, The Story of a 


Great Fight between Man an@ ‘the Sen. By 'R. M. BaiantyNe, 
Author of ‘‘ The Life Boat,” &..c. Crown 8vo, Ss. cléth. 


6. 
THE SEPULCHRE IN THE GARDEN; 


or, The Buried and Risen Saviour. By the Rev. WILLIAM , 
LanpeEts, Author of ‘“The Cross of Christ,” “Woman's Sphere,” | 
&c., &c. Crown 8vo, 48. 6d. cloth. 


Notes of Travel sin ‘the Desert of Smai and ‘the Land of ‘Promise. 
By Horativus Bonar, D.D. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 
{ 


8. 
THE GOLDEN DIARY OF HEART: 


CONVERSE WITH JESUS IN THE “BOOK OF PSALMS.” 
By the Rev. Dr. EpersHemm, Torguay. [Shortly. 


9. 
THE WORD. WALKS FROM EDEN. The 


Bible Familiarly Explained and Illustrated. By the Author of 
“‘The Wide Wide World,” “Golden Ladder,” &. &. Crown 8vo, 
$s. 6d. cloth. 


10. 
JOHN HATHERTON. By the Author of] 


** Effie’s Friends.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth gilt. 


1. 
THE BANISHED COUNT; or, The Life of 


Nicholas Louis, Count Zinzentlorf. Fiom the French of M. Felix 
Bovet. By the Rev. Jonn Git. Post $vo, 6s. cloth. 


12. 


HOME IN THE HOLY LAND. By Mrs. 


Fixx. Crown 8vo. [ Shortly. 
y 


18. 
JESUS TEMPTED in THE WILDERNESS. | 


The Combat—The Weapons—The Victory. By the late Apournr 
Monop. 1lé6mo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 


14. 
BIBLE HOURS. Being Leaves from the 


Note Book of the late Many B. M. Duncan. Orown 8vo, cloth. 
15. 
ECLECTIC NOTES ; or, Notes of Discussions ' 


on Religious Topics at the Meetings of the Eclectic Society, | 


qf 





Lendon, during 7 1798—1814. Edited by Jonny H..Pratt, { 
M.A., Archdeacon of ‘Caleutta. New Edition, Svo, 10s. 6d. cloth. | 


16. 
THE PRAISE-BOOK. Being Hymns and 


appropriate Tunes. Edited by ‘the Rev. Wmuam Rem, M.A. | 
Crown 4to, 7s. 6d. cloth. 


aq. 


THE VOICE OF CHRISTIAN LIFE IN | 


SONG. Hymns and Hymn-Writers in different Lands and Ages. | 


By ‘the Author of “ Chronicles of the Schinberg-Cotta Family. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. cloth. - 


18. 
FAITH AND VICTORY. A Story of the 


Progress of Christianity in Bengal. By the late Mrs. MULLENS, 
of the London Mission.in Calcutta, Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. cloth. 


19. 
TEN YEARS IN SOUTH CENTRAL 


RODYNESIA. Being Reminiscences of a Personal Mission to'the 


Friendly Islands and their Dependencies. By the Rev. THomas | 


WEst. 8vo, 12s. cloth. 


20. 
LITTLE KATIE AND JOLLY JIM. By 


ALIce Gray. I6mo, ‘ds. 6d. cloth. 


21. 
SKETCHES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 


By the late James Dovuc.as, Esq,, of Cavers. 8vo, 6s. cloth. 


22. 
AIDS TO BIBLE REFLECTION, for the 


Daughters of Great Britain. Crown &vo, 5s. cloth. 


23, | 
THEM ALSO. The Story of the Dublin 


Mission. By the Author of ‘‘Holly and Ivy.” 
24. 


ST. PAUL: his Life and Ministry to the 


[Skortly. 


Close of his Missionary Journeys. By the Rev. Tuomas Binney. | 
[Shortly. | 


Crown 8vo. 


25. 
MEMORIALS OF THE REV. WILLIAM | 


BULL, of Newport-Pagnall. Compiled chiefly from his own 
Letters and those of his Friends, Newton, Cowper, and Thornton, 
1738—1Si4. By his Grandson the Rev. JosiaH But, M.A. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth. 


26. 
|BIOGRAPHY OF THE LATE JOHN 


COLDSTREAM, MLD., &c. By Provrssor J. H. Baroor, with 
Introduction by the Rev. J. Lewis. Small crown 8vo, 4s. cloth. 


27. 
FORGIVENESS, LIFE, AND GLORY. | 


Addresses by Stuvenson A. Buackwoop, Esq. Third Edition. | 


Crown 8vo, 2s. cloth, 


28. 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF ELIZA- 


BETH, LAST DUCHESS OF GORDON. By the Rev. A. Moopy 
Srvarr, Author of “Capernaum,;” &c. ‘Third Edition, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
cloth. 


29. 
THE LIFE-BOAT. A Tale of our Coast 


Heroes. A Book for Boys. By R. M. Bautantyne, Auther of 
“ Gascoyne,” &c..&c. New Edition. Crown $vo, 5s. cloth. 


30. 
THE BIBLE MANUAL. An Exposition and 


Practical Commentary on the Bodks uf Scripture, arranged in 
Chronological order ; ferming a Handbevk of Biblical @incidation 
for the use of Families, Scheuls, and Students of the Word of God. 
Translated from the German Work, lidited by the late Rev. Dr. 
€. G. Barts, of Calw, Wurtemborg. Beeond tien. Imperial 
8va, 12s. cloth. 





LONDON : JAMES NISBET & CO., 21, BERNERS STREET, W. 
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BOOTH AND FOX. 


EIDER DUCK and ARCTIC GOOSE DOWN CLOTHING, and PATENT DOWN QUILTS, are now in very 
great demand. ‘ 

Real Down UNDER SKIRTS and Over Skirts, Ladies’ Morning Robes, Vests, Garibaldies, also Chest Protectors, 
are as WARM as several folds of Woollen fabric, and not nearly the weight of one, and are a great protection against 
an easterly wind. 

The Turkey Red Chintz Patterns are fast coloured, and equal in effect to rich INDIAN SHAWLS, 

The Silk and Llama Coverings of these goods are highly attractive. 

The Chintz Skirts, Quilts, &c., will Wash with the Down inside without injury. 


SOLD BY LEADING DRAPERS AND UPHOLSTERERS. 


Prize Medal awarded in 1862 for Quilts and Feathers, and at Dublin in 
1865 for Quilts and Skirts. 





BROWN AND POLSON’S 


PATENT CORN FLOUR, 


WARRANTED PERFECTLY PURE. 


MUCH RECOMMENDED 


FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 





Corn Flour, to be fully appreciated, should be genuine, obtained in its perfect condition, kept 
dry, and free from anything that imparts a flavour. In tin, 7 lbs. and 14 lbs. are supplied at the 
same price as packets, and warranted to keep sweet for years in any climate. 


“JOHN BROWN,” “JOHN POLSON,” 


Is signed by the makers on each package, as counterfeit cheap kinds are sometimes offered instead 
of Brown & Polson’s. 





In 1842, 
BROWN & POLSON’S PATENT POWDER STARCH 


Was introduced, being first of the kind known. It maintains the highest reputation for 
Excellence of Quality. 














A GODDARD Sunmencurian PLATE POWDER 


HIS Powder has now obtained a reputation throughout the United Kingdom and the Colonies altogether unequalled by 

any article ever introduced for cleaning Plate. See the Recommendations of more than 500 Leading Firms which accompany each 
genuine box. Sold by all Chemists and the principal Ironmongers and Silversmiths, in Boxes, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each. Wholesale 
by the leading Patent Medicine Houses and Factors; and by the Inventor, Gopparp, Chemist, Leicester. 


















PATENT CHINA, GLASS, PARIAN, &e. | BOARD AND EDUCATION. 
ADHESIVE ENVELOPES, OY ao eonss « eoermay Poona Canonmills House, Eyre Place, 
The most Secure that are made. SAY \ { en ie Gergace ne Edinburgh. 


JEREMIAH SMITH & CO.’S 
INDIA, CHINA, AND GENERAL 


R. DOUG LAS receives into his 


Family a limited number of Young Gen- 


of by Chemists, &c., tlemen as Boarders, who may either attend 

STATIONERY WAREHOUSE, 5 “ by ry ay at ae ~~ ~ Nar = a King Street, or any 
42, RATHBONE PLACE, = .. — , of the ical Institutions in town. 

OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. This Device sprinted ral gee from the Prospectuses containing Terms, References, 








Catalogues Post Free. om Genuine Bottle, | Strangewoys, Manchester, | de., forwarded on application. 






























































IMPORTANT FAMILY MEDICINE. | 





CAMOMILE PILLS, 


The most certain preserver of health, a mild, yet speedy, safe, and 


EFFECTUAL AID 


IN CASES OF 


INDIGESTION, AND 


ALL STOMACH COMPLAINTS, 


AND, AS A NATURAL CONSEQUENCE, 
A PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD, AND A SWEETENER OF THE WHOLE SYSTEM. 





INDIGESTION is a weakness or want of power of the | gestion, gout in the stomach, windy colic, and general 
digestive juices in the stomach to convert what we weakness, it has for ages been strongly recommended 
eat and drink into healthy matter, for the proper by the most eminent practitioners as very useful and 
nourishment of the whole ypc It is caused by | beneficial. The great, indeed only, objection to its use 


everything which weakens t 
the stomach in particular. From it proceed nearly 
all the diseases to which we are liable; for it is ver 

certain, that if we could always keep the shamed 
right we should only die by old age or accident. 
Indigestion produces a great variety of unpleasant 
sensations: amongst the most prominent of its miser- 
able effects are a want of, or an inordinate appetite, 
sometimes attended with a constant craving for drink, 
a distension or feeling of enlargement of the stomach, 
flatulency, heartburn, pains in the stomach, acidity, 
unpleasant taste in the mouth, perhaps sickness, 
rumbling noise in the bowels: in some cases of 
depraved digestion there is nearly a complete disrelish 
for food, but still the appetite is not greatly impaired, 
as at the stated period of meals persons so afflicted can 
eat heartily, although without much gratification; a 
long train of nervous ptoms are also frequent 
attendants, general debility, great languidness, and 


‘ incapacity for exertion. The minds of persons so 
afflicted frequently become irritable and desponding, 


and great anxiety is observable in the countenance ; 
they appear thoughtful, melancholy, and dejected, 
under great apprehension of some imaginary danger, 
will start at any unexpected noise or occurrence, and 
become so agitated that they require some time to calm 
and collect themselves: yet for all this the mind is 
exhilarated without much difficulty ; pleasing events, 
society, will for a time dissipate all appearance of 
disease ; but the excitement produced by an agreeable 
change vanishes soon after the cause has gone by. 
Other symptoms are, violent palpitations, restlessness, 
the sleep disturbed by frightful dreams and startings, 
and affording little or no refreshment; occasionally 
there is much moaning, with a sense of weight and 
oppression upon the chest, nightmare, &c. 

It is almost impossible to enumerate all the 
symptoms of this first invader upon the constitution, 
as in a hundred cases of Indigestion there will probably 
be something peculiar to each; but, be they what 
they may, they are all occasioned by the food Stem 
ing a burden rather than a support to the stomach ; 
and in all its stages the medicine most wanted is that 
which will afford speedy and effectual assistance to the 
digestive organs, and give energy to the nervous and 
muscular systems,—nothing can more speedily or with 
more certainty effect so desirable an object than 
Norton’s Extract of Camomile Flowers. The herb has 
from time immemorial been highly esteemed in 
England as a grateful anodyne, imparting an aromatic 
bitter to the taste, and a pleasing degree of warmth 
and strength to the stomach; and in all cases of indi- 








e system in general, or | has been the large quantity of water which it takes to 


dissolve a small part of the flowers, and which must be 
taken with it into the stomach. It requires a quarter 
of a pint of boiling water to dissolve the soluble portion 
of one drachm of Camomile Flowers; and, when one 
or even two ounces may be taken with advantage, it 
must at once be seen how impossible it is to take a 
proper dose of this wholesome herb in the form of tea ; 
and the only reason why it has not long since been 
placed the very first in rank of all restorative medi- 
cines is, that in taking it the stomach has always been 
loaded with water, which tends in a great measure to 
counteract, and very frequently wholly to destroy the 
effect. It must be evident that loading a weak 
stomach with a large quantity of water, merely for the 
purpose of conveying into it a small quantity of medi- 
cine, must be injurious; and that the medicine must 
possess powerful renovating properties only to counter- 
act the bad effects likely to Bo produced by the water. 
Generally speaking, this has been the case with Camo- 
mile Flowers, a herb possessing the highest restorative 
qualities, and, when properly taken, decidedly the 
most speedy restorer, and the most certain preserver 
of health. 

NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are Fe by 
a peculiar process, accidentally discovered, and known 
only to the proprietor, and which he firmly believes to 
be one of the most valuable modern discoveries in 
medicine, by which all the essential and extractive 
matter of more than an ounce of the flowers is concen- 
trated in four moderate-sized pills. Experience has 
afforded the most ample proof that they possess all the 
fine aromatic and stomachic properties for which the 
herb has been esteemed ; vest 4 as they are taken into 
the stomach unencumbered by any diluting or indiges- 
tible substance, in the same de: has their benefit 
been more immediate and decided. Mild in their 
operation and pleasant in their effect, they may be 
taken at any age, and under any circumstance, with- 
out danger or inconvenience. A person exposed to 
cold and wet a whole day or night could not possibly 
receive any injury from taking them, but, on the con- 
trary, they would effectually prevent a cold being 
taken. After a long acquaintance with and strict 
observance of the medicinal properties of Norton’s 
Camomile Pills, it is only doing them justice to say, 
that they are really the most valuable of all Tonic 
MepicinEs. By the word tonic is meant a medicine 
which gives strength to the stomach sufficient to digest: 
in proper quantities all wholesome food, which 
increases the power of every nerve and muscle of the 
human body, or, in other words, invigorates the 









































































OBSERVATIONS ON INDIGESTION. 





neryous and muscular systems. The solidity or firm- 
ness of the whole tissue of the body which so quickly 
follows the use of Norton’s Camomile Pills, their certain 
and speedy effects in repairing the partial dilapidati 
from time or intemperance, and their lasting salutary 
influence on the. whole frame,.is most convincing, that 
in the smallest compass:is contained: the largest quan- 
tity of the tonic: principle, of so peculiar a nature as to 

ervade the whole system, through which it diffuses 
Fealth and strength sufficient to resist’ the formation 
of disease, and. also to fortify. the constitution against 
contagion ; as such, their general use is strongly re- 
commended as a preyentive during the prevalence of 
malignant fever or other infectious diseases, and to 
persons attending sick rooms they are invaluable, asin 
no one instance have they ever failed in preventing the 
taking of illness,.even under the most trying circum- 
stances. 

As NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are particu- 
larly recommended for all stomach complaints or indi- 
gestion, it will probably be expected that some advice 
should be given respecting diet, though after all that 
has been written upon the subject, after the publication 
of volume upon yolume, after the country has, as it 
were, been inundated with practical essays on diet, as-a 
means of. prolonging life, it would be unnecessary to 
say more, did we not feel it our duty to make the 
humble endeavour of inducing: the public to regard 
them not, but to adopt that course which is dictated 
by nature, by reason, and by common sense. Those 
a who study the wholesomes, and are governed 

y the opinion of writers on diet, are uniformly both 
unhealthy in body and weak in mind. There can be 
no doubt that the palate is designed to inform us what 
is proper for the stomach, and of course that must best 
instruct us what food to take and what to avoid: we 
want no other adviser. Nothing can be more clear 
than that those articles which are agreeable to the 
taste were by nature intended for our food and suste- 
nance, whether liquid or solid, foreign or of native 
production: if they are pure and unadulterated, no 
harm need be dreaded by their use; they will only 
injure by abuse. Consequently, whatever the palate 
approves, eat and drink always in moderation, but 
never in excess; keeping in mind that the first process 
of digestion is performed in the mouth, the second in 
the stomach ; and that, in order that the stomach may 
be able to do its work properly, it is requisite the first 
process should be well performed: this consists in 
masticating or chewing the solid’ food, so as to break 
down and separate the fibres and small substances of 
meat and vegetable, mixing them well, and blending 
the whole together before they are swallowed; and it 
is particularly urged upon all to take plenty of time to 
their meals and never eat in haste. Ifyou conform to 
this short and simple, but comprehensive advice, and 
find that there are various things which others eat and 
drink with pleasure and without inconvenience, and 
which would be pleasant to yourself only that they 
disagree, you may at once conclude that the fault is in 


the stomach, that it does not possess the power which 
it ought to do, that it wants assistance, and the sooner 
that assistance-is afforded the better. A very short 
trial of this: medicine will best prove how soon it will 
put the stomach in a condition to perform with ease 
all the work which nature intended for it. By its use 
you will soon be able to enjoy, in moderation, what- 
ever is agreeable: to the taste, and unable-to name one 
individual article of food which disagrees with or sits 
unpleasantly on the stomach. Neyer forget that a 
small meal well digested affords more nourishment to 
the system than a large one, even of the same faod 
when. digested. imperfectly. Let the dish be ever so 
delicious, ever so enticing a variety offered, the bottle 
ever so enchanting, never forget that temperance tends 
to preserve health, and that health is the soul of enjoy- 
ment. But should: an. impropriety be at any time, or 
ever so offen committed, by which the stomach 
becomes overloaded or disordered, render it immediate 
aid by taking a dose of Norton’s Camomile Pills, which 
will so promptly assist in carrying off the burden thus 
imposed upon it that all will soon be right again. 

It is most certainly true that every person in his 
lifetime consumes a quantity of noxious matter, which 
if taken at one meal would be fatal; it is these small 
quantities of noxious matter, which are introduced into 
our food, either by accident or wilful adulteration, 
which we find so often upset the stomach, and not 
unfrequently lay the foundation of illness, and perhaps 
final ruination to health.. To preserve the constitution, 
it should be our constant care, if possible, to counter- 
act the effect. of these small quantities of unwholesome 
matter; and whenever, in that way, an enemy to the 
constitution finds its way into the stomach, a: friend 
should be immediately sent after it, which would pre- 
vent its’ mischievous effects; and expel it. altogether; 
no better friend can be found, nor one which will 

erform the task with greater certainty, than. NOR- 
TON’S CAMOMILE PILLS:. And let it be observed 
that the longer this: medicine is- taken. the less it will 
be wanted; it can in no case become habitual, as its 
entire action is'to give energy and force to the stomach, 
which is the spring of life, the source from which the 
whole frame draws its succour and support. After an 
excess of eating or drinking, and upon every occasion 
of ‘the general health being at all disturbed, these 
Pitts should be immediately taken, as they will sto 
and eradicate disease at: its commencement. Indeed, it 
is most confidently asserted, that by the timely use of 
this medicine only, and a common degree of caution, 
any person may enjoy all the comforts within his 
reach, may pass through life without an illness, and 
with the certainty of attaining a healthy OLD AGE. 

On account of their volatile properties, they must be 
kept in bottles; and ifi closely corked their qualities 
are neither impaired by time norinjured by any change 
of climate whatever. Price 134d. and 2s. 9d. each, 
with fall directions. The large bottle contains the 
| quantity of three small ones, or PiLLs equal to four- 
| teen ounces of CAMOMILE FLOWERS. 





Sold. by nearly all respectable. Medicine Vendors. 
Be particular to ask for ‘““NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not be persuaded to purchase an imitation, 





A CLEAR COMPLEXION!!! 





GODFREY'S EXTRACT 


OF ELDER FLOWERS 


Is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Preserving the SKIN, and 


giving it a blooming and charming appearance. 


It will completely remove Tan, Sunburn, Redness, 


&c., and by its Balsamic and Healing qualities render the Skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, 
&c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption; and by continuing its use only a short time, 
the skin will become and continue soft.and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful. 


Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Vendors and Perfumers. 
























































Elegant Presentation Pook. 





With the December Magazines will be Published, 


In One Handsome Volume of 950 Royal 8vo pages, price 7s. 6d. extra gilt cloth, 


GOOD WORDS 


FOR. 1865. 


Edited by NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., 


And Illustrated with upwards of 100 Wood Engravings 
from Designs by Eminent Artists. 





Within this One Volume will be found complete :— 


I. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY’S NEW NOVEL, “HERE- 
WARD, THE LAST OF THE ENGLISH.” 


Il. 
NORMAN MACLEODS “EASTWARD.” 


Itt. 


HENRY ROGERS’ “ESSAYS, THEOLOGICAL AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL.” 


IV. 


DR. C. J. VAUGHAN S “CHRIST, THE LIGHT OF 
THE WORLD.” 


Vv. 
JOHN W. KAYE’S “INDIAN HEROES.” 


VI 


ALEXANDER SMITHS NOVEL, “ALFRED HA- 
GART’S HOUSEHOLD.” 


And numerous contributions by 
The Duke of Argyle, Sir John F. W. Herschel, Bart. , 
Professor Plumptre, Jean Ingelow, The Dean of Canterbury, 
Principal Tulloch, George Macdonald, Robert Buchanan, 
John. Malcolm Ludlow, Dr. Andrew Wynter, Catherine Wink- 
worth, William Gilbert, Professor Lyon Playfair, and others. 





STRAHAN & CO., Magazine Publishers, 56, Ludgate Hill, London. 














































































































ATTRACTIVE BOOKS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 





THOMAS HOOD'S DAUGHTER. 
MAMMA’S MORNING GOSSIPS; or, Little 


Bits for Little Birds. By Mrs. Broperie. With Fifty Ilustra- 
tions by her Brother, THomas Hoop. Fcap. 4to, price 3s. cloth ; 
4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


MERRY SONGS FOR LITTLE VOICES. The 


Words by Mrs. Broprerie and THomas Hoop; set to Music by 
Tuomas Mursy. With 40 Illustrations. Feap. 4to, price 5s. cloth. 


FUN AND EARNEST ; or, Rhymes with Reason. 
b 


By D’Arcy W. Tompson. Illustrated by CHARLES BENNETT. 
Price 3s. cloth ; 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


NURSERY NONSENSE; or, Rhymes without 


Reason. By D’Arcy W. THompson. 60 Illustrations by CHARLES 
Benvyett. Price 2s. 6d. cloth: 4s. 6d. coloured, cloth elegant. 


OLD NURSE’S BOOK of Rhymes, Jingles, and 
Ditties. With 90 Illustrations by C. H. Bennett. Fcap. 4to, 
8s, 6d. cloth ; 6s, coloured, gilt edges. 

““Time was when we should have declared no one could ever 
r'val George Cruikshank in that particular line ; we have now our 
doubts.” —Notes and Queries. 


THE FAVOURITE PICTURE BOOK. With 
Several Hundred Illustrations by Eminent Artists. New Edition. 
Royal 4to, bound in an elegant cover, price 3s. 6d. plain ; 7s. 6d. 
coloured ; 10s. 6d. coloured and mounted on cloth. 


HOME AMUSEMENTS: a Choice Collection of 


Riddles, Charades, Conundrums, Games, Forfeits, &c. By Peter 
PuzzLEWELL, New Edition. Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 





LARGE TYPE. BOOKS. 

With Illustrations, 2s. 6d. each, cloth ; or coloured, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

TROTTIE’'S STORY BOOK; True Tales in 
Short Words and Large Type. 

TINY STORIES IN TINY WORDS FOR TINY 
READERS. 

THE DAY OF A BABY BOY. By E. Brrcer. 

MAMMA’S LESSONS FOR HER LITTLE 
BOYS AND GIRLS. Twelfth Edition. 

LITTLE LESSONS FOR LITTLE LEARNERS. 
By Mrs. BARWELL. 

SUNDAY LESSONS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
By Mrs. BaRWELL. 

CHIT-CHAT ; or, Short Tales in Short Words. 


By the Author of “ Always Happy.” 


THE LITTLE READER ; a Progressive Step to 
Knowledge. 
EASY LESSONS ; or, Leading Strings to Know- 


ledge. 
INFANTINE KNOWLEDGE; a Spelling and 
Reading Book on a Popular Plan. 
MAMMA’S BIBLE STORIES for her Little 
Boys and Girls. 11th Edition. 
By the same Author, 
A SEQUEL TO MAMMA’S BIBLE STORIES. 
Fifth Edition. . 
FANNY AND HER MAMMA. Third Edition. 


Illustrated by JoHN GILBERT. 





LANDELL’S INSTRUCTIVE AND AMUSING WORKS. 


THE BOY’S OWN TOY-MAKER: a Practical | THE 


Illustrated Guide to the Useful Employment of Leisure Hours. 


Sixth Edition. With Two Hundred Engravings. Price 2s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED PAPER MODEL- 
MAKER: containing Twelve Subjects, with Description and 
Diagrams for their Construction. By E. LANDELLS. Price 2s., ina 
neat envelope. 


cloth. 
THE GIRL’S OWN TOY-MAKER, AND BOOK|}HOME PASTIME; or, The Child’s Own Toy- 


OF RECREATION. Third Edition. With Two Hundred Illus- 
trations. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


Maker. By E. Lanvetts. Price 3s. 6d. complete, with the Cards 
and Descriptive Letterpress. 


*,* A Complete Catalogue of G. and F.’s Publications will be sent post free on application. 
GRIFFITH & FARRAN, Successors to NEWBERY & HARRIS, Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 











ITHE NEW CANDLE. 








No Holder, Paper, or Scraping required, 


BY USING 


J. C. & J. FIELD’S 


PATENT HARD CHAMBER CANDLE, 


Which fits any Candlestick, and burns to the end. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE BY GROCERS AND OILMEN. 


Only see that ‘‘ FIELD, LONDON,” is on each Candle. 


Wholesale and for Export at the Works, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, London, where also may be had 
their richly perfumed and 


CELEBRATED UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 


And the PRIZE MEDAL PARAFFINE CANDLES, 
AS SUPPLIED TO HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 








6p Mopal 
METALLIC PEN MAKER 





Command. 
TO THE QUEEN. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT! 





JOSEPH 


GILLOTT, 


PATENT STEEL PEN MANUFACTURER, 
VICTORIA WORKS, GRAHAM STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


BESS to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, and the Public generally, that, by a novel application 

of bis unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, he has introduced a new series of his useful productions, which, for EXCELLENCE 
OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF MATERIAL, and, above all, CHEAPNESS IN PRICE, must ensure universal approbation, and defy competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of quality ; and they are put up in boxes containing one gross each, with label 


outside, and the facsimile of his signature. 


At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J. G. has introduced his WARRANTED. SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, which 


are especially adapted to their use, being of di! 
kinds of Writing taught in Schools, 


erent degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable for the various 


Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants and wholesale Dealers can be supplied. at the Works, Granam Street, Bir- 


MINGHAM ; at 91, Joun Street, New York ; and at 37, GracecHuRcH Street, LONDON. 









































Sunday Magazine Advertising Sheet, December 1, 1S¢5. 














> Just published, price 1s., bound in cloth, 
AMILY PRAYERS, compiled from 


the ook of Common Prayer for Morn- 
ing and Evening Worship, with Short Scrip- 
ture Readings and Morning and Evening 
Hymn. 
Wa. Westey, Paternoster Row ; and every 
Bookseller. 





Just published, 1s., cloth binding, elegant 


print, ute type, 
A FEW TREASURES FROM THE 
GREAT MINE. Consisting of Conse- 
cutive Texts, forming Short Rentings on the 
same subjects. Compiled from the Daily 
Lessons of the Church. 


Ws. Wester, Paternoster Row; and every 
Bookseller, 





Price 2s. 6d. cloth, bevelled edges, 


N THE TYPES AND SYMBOLS 
OF THE VESSELS OF THE TABER- 
NACLE, and in Solomon's Temple. 

“We have been reading the ‘Types,’ and 
very much enjoyed it. Many of the thoughts 
are original to us; there is a freshness and 
vigour about them we greatly appreciate.” 
London: H. K. Lewis, 136, Gower St., W.C. 





In Two Large Handsome Volumes, quarto, 
page 


2,800 8, 
KITTO’S FAMILY BIBLE, 


Comprising more than Eight Hundred Engra- 
vings on Wood. With original Notes on the 
Engravings, and of the History, Geography, 
Natural History, Literature, and Antiquities 
of the Sacred Scriptures. Enlarged and 
Improved by the Rev. T. R. Brrxs, M.A. 


PRICE ONE GUINEA. 


A Copy will be ) ene for Ten Subscri- 
bers. Illustrated Prospectuses post free. 


James SanasTer & > c 86, Paternoster Row, 





1, King’s Parade, Durdham Down, 
Clifton, Bristol. 

RS. WANSBROUGH (daughter of 
B\ the Rev. Richard Ray) continues to 
receive a select number of Young Ladies as 
Pupils at the above residence, which is weil 
situated in the beautiful suburb of Clifton. 
The health and domestic comfort of the 
Pupils are an es for, and special 
attention is devo to Religious Training. 
The course of study is adapted to the present 
educational standard. In the higher depart- 
ments of study Mrs. WANsBROUGH is assisted 
by English and Foreign Professorsof eminence, 
and every opportunity is afforded for intel- 
lectual culture and improvement. Prospec- 
tuses, with influential references, forwarded 
as desi 


THE INSURANCE RECORD, 


Published Weekly, price 2d. Contains Full 
and Accurate Reports of the Mectings of 
Insurance Companies, the Institute of Actua- 
ries, Statistical Societios, &c.; together with 
able Articles (original and selected), on Sani- 
tary, Statistical, and Actuarial subjects. 


Office : 13, York St., Wellington St., W.C. 


CHUBB'S 
PATENT SAFES, 


PATENT DETECTOR 
LOCKS. 


Illustrated Price Lists gratis 
and post-free. 


57, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, 
LONDON, 














WILLIAM HUNT & COMPANY. 


NEW TESTAMENT MILLENNARI- 

ANISM : or, The Kingdom and Coming 
of Christ, as taught by Himself and His 
Apostles. By the Hon. and Right Rev. 
Samuet Watpgorave, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Carlisle. 1 vol., Svo, [In December. 


()UBSELVES ; A picture of what we 
are, and what we may be. Sketched 
from the History of the Children of Israel. 
By Browntow Norra, B.A., Magdalen Hall, 
Oxon; Registrar for the Diocese of Win- 
chester and Surrey. Antique boards, 2s. 6d. 
[Immediately. 


R~4DINGS FOR VISITORS TO WORK- 

HOUSES AND HOSPITALS. Intended 
chiefly for the Sick and Aged. By Louisa 
Twrntna. Dedicated to Mrs. Tarr, the Palace, 
Fulham. Post 8vo, 5s, 


REV. J. C. RYLE'S COMMENTARY. 

f)XPOSITORY THOUGHTS ON THE 
GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. Designed 
especially for Family and Private Reading ; 
with the Text and copious Notes. Vol. L., 
price 6s. 6d. 
Uniform with the above, 

ST. MATTHEW, complete in one volume, 6s. 
ST. MARK, ditto, 5s. 
ST. LUKE, Vol I., 5s. 6d. ; Vol. II., 7s. 
ST. JOHN, Vol. II., will be commenced in 

January, 1866. 
Also, in Morocco and other Extra Bindings. 


TRUST IN TRIAL; or, Lessons of 

Peace in the School of Affliction. Being 
Meditations, with Prayers and Hymns, for 
the Sick and Suffering. By the Rev. W. O. 
Purton, B.A., Blackpool. In large type, 
feap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. ; antique binding, 2s. 


Sonas IN SUFFERING; or, The 

Voice of Trust and Praise in Sickness 
and Sorrow. Collected and Arranged by the 
Rev. W. O. Purton, B.A., Author of “Trust 
in Trial.” In extra binding, 3s. 6d. 


H*™Ns FOR THE CHURCH ON 

EARTH. Being Three Hundred Hymns 
for the most part of modern date. Selected 
and arranged by the Rev. J. C. Ryze, B.A. 
Sixth Edition. In small 8vo, black cloth, red 
edges, 4s.; black antique, 4s. 6d. ; violet and 
extra cloth antique, gilt edges or lappets, 5s. ; 
Turkey morocco, 10s, 


D4Y BY DAY; or, Counsels to Chris- 

tians on the Details of Every Day Life. 
By the Rev. Georce Everarp, M.A., Vicar 
of Framsden, Suffolk. With Introduction by 
the Rev. T. Vores, M.A., Incumbent of St. 
Mary’s, Hastings. Cloth antique, 3s. 
PLEASANT SUNDAYS WITH MY 

CHILDREN; or, “Here a Little and 
There a Little.” Conversations on the Ani- 
mals, Birds, Insects, Reptiles, Fishes, 
Flowers, Trees, and Precious Stones of the 
Bible. By the Author of “ Ethel Woodville.” 
&c. With Illustrations and Suggestive Ques- 
tions. In feap. 8vo, extra cloth, 5s. 


IE CHOICE, Five Lectures on 

Confirmation. By Emitius Bay ey, 
B.D., Rector of St. George, Bloomsbury. 
Limp cloth, 1s. ; cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. 


FAMILY DEVOTIONS. Original and 

Compiled. Arranged for one Month, 
with Prayers for Special Occasions. By the 
Rev. Fieipinc OvuLp, M.A., Rector of Tat- 
tenhall, Cheshire. 4s. 6d. 


THE COLLECTS FOR THE CHRIS5- 

TIAN YEAR. With Selected Passages 
from Holy Scripture, adapted for Weekly 
Meditation. Dedicated by permission to the 
Lord Bishop of Lichfield. In Two Parts. 

Part I. From Advent to Easter Day. 

Part II. Easter Day to Advent. Compris- 
ing Thirty-six sheets. h, 28, 
QUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS; or, Ten 

Minutes Daily with Christian Authors, 
English and French. Selected, Translated, 
and ‘Arranged by Mrs. Money (née de Bourbel). 
With Introduction by Dr. Norman Macreop. 
4s, 6d. antique boards. 


THE HOME OF POVERTY MADE 

RICH. By Mrs. Best, author of “ Tracts 
on the Parables,” &c. Feap. 8vo. Vignette 
Frontispiece. Second Edition. Price 2s. 6d. 


LONDON: WILLIAM HUNT & COMPANY, 
23, Holles Street, Cavendish Square, W. 











MERRY AND WISE. 


& Magazine for Poung People. 
EDITED BY OLD MERRY. 


The Proprietors of the above are happy to 
announce that they intend ENLARGING their 
Magazine to 56 pages, commencing January, 
1866, without increasing the price. They have 
arranged with Mr. W. H. G. Krxasron to write 
a New Story, which will be continued through 
the year ; and, among other Contributors, OLD 
Merry will tell his Young Friends What he 
Did and Saw in Switzerland. Mrs. Mona 
BICKERSTAFFE will contribute a Tale to appear 
in monthly chapters, and Mr. Eowin HoppER 
has also promised to write some Stories. 

Beautifully Mustrated and Printed on Toned 

Paper, 3d. monthly. 


ATTRACTIVE CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


yep MERRY’S ANNUAL. Being the 
Volume of “Merry and Wise” for 1855, 
now ready, with Two Coloured Pictures and 
numerous full-page Engravings. Cloth gilt 
elegant, price 5s., gilt edges, 
WIRESIDE CHATS WITH THE 
“~ YOUNGSTERS. By OLp Merry. Square 
16mo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 


BENAIAE : a Tale of the Captivity. 
By Mrs. Wess. Illustrated. Square 16mo, 
cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 


THE BUTTERFLY’S GOSPEL, and 
other Stories. By Freprika Brewer. 

Translated by Marcarer Howirr. Illus- 

trated. Square 16mo, cloth elegant, 2s. 6d. 


(TOssED ON THE WAVES. .- By 
L>win Hopper. 8vo, 6s. cloth. 
“This is just the sort of story that boys 
delight to read.”—Atheneum. 


THE JUNIOR CLERK. By EDWIN 


Hopper. Second Edition, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


(Co BINS’ CHILD'S COMMENTATOR 
ON THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. New 
Edition, with Twelve Coloured and numerous 
Woodcuts. Elegantly bound, 7s. 6d., gt. edges, 
**Simple in style, evangelical in doctrine, 
exquisite in its illustration, this Commentary 
is likely to be a popular favourite. "—Zvan- 
gelical Magazine. 


A®PAXI THE DAIMIO. A Japanese 
Story of the Olden Time. By Mona B. 
BIcKERSTAFFE. Crown Svo, 5s. cloth. 

“.... Extremely well written; shows an 
extensive knowledge of Japanese history, an 
intimate acquaintance with the manners, 
customs, laws, and religion of the people of 
Japan, and is pervaded by a very pure and 
noble spirit."—Daily News. 

Busy HANDS AND PATIENT 
HEARTS. AStory from Germany. Square 
16mo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 


THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF 0.Q. By 
Jane Taylor. 12th edition, feap. 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. 
CQ ELESTIAL SCENERY; or, The Pla- 
netary System Displayed. [Illustrating 
the Perfection of Deity and a Plurality of 
Worlds. By T. Dick, LL.D. With Engravings. 
llth thousand. Crown 8vo, 5s. 6d. cloth. 
By the same Author. 
THE SIDEREAL HEAVENS; and 
other Subjects connected with Astronomy, 
as illustrative of the Character of the Deity, 
and of an Infinity of Worlds. With many En- 
gravings. 6th thousand. Crown 8vo, 5s. 6d. cL 
** Another of those delightful books of Dr. 
Dick.”—Nautical Magazine. 
D®APER'S BIBLE SsTORY BOOK. 
13th Edition, with Wood Engravings. 
18mo, 2s. 6d. cloth gilt. 
ARY AND HER MOTHER: Scrip- 
tural Stories for Young Children. Fifth 
Edition, 18mo, with Engravings and a Fron- 
tispiece, 2s. 6d. cloth gilt. 





JACKSON, WALFORD, AND HODDER, 
27, Paternoster Row, London. 
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NEW BOOKS. 





Millais’ Illustrations. A Collection of Dran- 


ings on Wood. By John Everett Millais, R.A. In Ato. 
[Now ready. 


By Thomas Guthrie, 
[Now ready. 


Man and the Gospel. 
D.D. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A Woman's Lot in the’ 
By Sarah Tytler. 


Citoyenne Jacqueline. 


Great French Revolution. 
Small 8vo. 18s. 


3 volumes. 


[Now ready. 
| 


Eastward. By Norman Macleod, D.D. | 
[{Immediately. 


Christ the Light of the World. By C. J. 
Vaughan, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster. Small 8vo. 
[Now ready. 


The Reign of Law. Essays by the Duke of 


Argyll. Post Bvo. [Shortly. 
Stories Told to a Child. By the Author of 
4“ Studies for Stories.’ With 14 Illustrations. Price 
3s. 6d. [Now ready. 


Six Months Among the Charities of Europe. 
By John de Liefde. 2-volumes. Post 8vo. With Illus- 
trations. 22s. [Now ready. 


The Vicarious Sacrifice, grounded on Prin- 
ciples ef Universal Obligation. By Horace Bushnell, D.D. 
[Now ready. 


The Tragedies of Sophocles. A New Trans- 
lation. Witha Biographical Essay by E. H. Plumptre, 
M.A., Professor of Divinity, King’s College, London. 2 
volumes. Crown 8vo: 12s. [Now ready. 





By | 
[Shortly. | 


Family Prayers for the Christian Year. 
Henry Alford, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 


Miscellanies from the Collected Writings of | 


Edward Irving. Post 8vo. 6s. [Now ready. 


Meditations. In Advent, on Creation, on Pro- 


vidence. By Henry Alford, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
Small 8vo. 5s. [Now ready. 


The Magic Mirror. A Round of Tales for | 
the Young. By William Gilbert, Author of “ De Pro- 
Sundis.” With Tilustrations. [Now aeady. 


Alfred Hagart’s Househild. By Alexander 
Smith, Author of “A Summer in Skye.” 2 Volumes. 


[Now ready. 





Travels in the Slavonic Provinces of Turkey 


tn Burope. By G. Muir Mackenzie and A. P. Irby. 
Demy 8vo. ‘With Iiustrations. [Shortly. 


Sermons and Expositions. By the late John 


Robertson, D.D., Glasgow Cathedral. 
7s. 6d. 


Crown 8vwo. 
[Now ready. 


The Working Man and the Franchise. Lee- 
tures delivered at the Working Men’s College, London. 


By Frederick Denison Maurice, M.A. [Now ready. 
Praying and Working. By W. Fleming 
Stevenson. Pocket Edition. 1s. 6d. [Now ready. 


Lives of Indian Officers. Forming a Bio- 
graphical History of the Civil and Military Services. By 


John W. Kaye, Author of ‘‘ The Life of Lord Metcalfe,” ° 


ge. 2 vols. 
London Poems. 


of * Tdylls and Legends of Inverburn.” 


Demy 8vo. [Shortly. 


Feap. 8vo. 
[immediately. 


Essays on Woman's Work. 
ner Parkes. \Seconil Edition. 


By Bessie Ray- 
Small 8vo. 4s. 
[Now reaily. 


Wordsmorth’s Poems for the Young. Ilus- 
trated by Maewhirter and Pettie, with a Vignette by 
J. E. Millais, R.A. Second and ‘Cheaper Edition. 


[Now ready. 
How to Use the New Testament. By Henry 
Alford, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. [Nearly ready. 


Hymns and Hymn Writers of Germany. By 


W. Fleming Stevenson. 2 vols. {Shortly. 
Reminiscences of a Highland Parish. By 
Norman Macleod, D.D. 1 vol. Post 8vo. [Immediately. 


The Angels’ Song. By Thomas Guthrie, D.D. 
Uniform with “ The Pathway of Promise.” 32mo. 1s. 6d. 
[Now ready. 


By Sarah Tytler. 2 vols. 


[Immediately. 


Days of Yore. 


Theology and LIfe. Sermons preached on 
Special Occasions. By E. H. Plumptre, M.A., Pro- 


Sessor of Divinity, King’s College, London. Small 8vo. 
[immediately. 
Familiar Lectures on Scientific Subjects. By 
Sir John F. W. Herschel, Bart. Small Crown 8vo. 
(Shortly. 





ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 148, STRAND. 


By Robert Buchanan, Author | 
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LAURIE’S 
SHILLING ENTERTAINING LIBRARY, 


For Prizes, Presents, and Séhool Libraries. Handsomely bound 
and beautifully, illustrated. One Shilling each :— 


1. Robinson Crusoe: 6. Evenings at Home. 

2. Gulliver's — 7. Swiss Family Robinson. 
8. Christmas 8. Select Anecdotes. 

# Sandford a Sake. 9.. Pilgrim's Progress, 

& De Foe’s Plague. 10. Vicar of Wakefield. 


** School libraries will be incomplete without this admirable set of 
entertaining books.” —Papers forthe Sehooimaster: 

** Charming little Shilling Library of Bnglish Classics.”—Sun. 

“ Excellent Series.”—Reader. 


London; Tizomas Mursy, 32, Bouveria Street, Fleet Street,, AC. 
Simpxin & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 





Now Ready. 


A CHEAP EDITION OF THE STANDARD 
RBADERS, for Rurat Scsoots. Bound in limp cloth, 
SranpDarp I., 3d. Sranparp IV., 7d. 
» 1] ” MV, Sd. 
» HL, 64. oo | 6B, 182 


LAURIE’S STANDARD COPY BOOKS, containing 


a systematic Courseof Exercises-for id acquirement of a clear 
and Bold Handwriting, in Twelve Books, with Supplementary Series. 


The following are now ready, 28. per doz, -— 
Book: I. Elementary Strokes and Letters. 
* II. Small Letters in Easy Words and Figures. 
>» Ill. Long Letters and their Combinations. 
» IV. Capitals and Christian Names, &e. 
7° mS Proper Names. 
ee :. enn, Hintson Writing. 





*,* Each page has two eee Hines, one dark and permanent, the 
other: faint, to beamarked.over by the Pupil. 


LAURIE’S WRITING EXERCISE. BOOKS.— 
Each Book accompanied’ by a\Handbook, containing the lessons for 
transcription, &c. 


Boox I. andIi.(imone) . ° > See 
» a « ae | Roox V... . 5a 
~ x. caee |. ft Meet oe 


The Writtnc Exercise Books are speciaily adapted to tlie several 
standards of the Revised Code, but are also applicable to all 
systemaiof English education. 


LAURIES STANDARD ARITHMETIC. Third 


Edition, corrected and im xy 184 Boek te - 1s.; limp, 9d. ;, 


or in Two Booxs—Book: 
14d., and 2:d. each. 


KEY TOSTANDARD ARITHMETIC, Cloth, 1s. 

THE STANDARD ARITHMETIC, with KEY. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. 

THE S:ANDARD MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHY. 


Second Edition. Cloth, 1s.; limp,,9d.; er in Hive Parra, 32 pp. 
each, pnice 2d. 


LAUBIE’S FIRST CLASS BHADERS, A. Senias: 


; and Parts, 1d. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
NEW YEARS GIFTS.~ 


Fork aLu wHo Court THE GAY AND Festive SCENES. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


S a delightful Fragrant and Transparent Prepa- 

ration for the Hair, and as an INVIGORATOR AND B¥KAUTIFIER 

beyond all precedent. Price 3s. 6d., 7s.; Family bottles (equal to 
four small), 10s. 6d. ; double that size, as 


ROW LANO’S KALYDOR, 
FOR THE SKIN AND GOMPLEXILON, 
Is unequalled for its rare and inestimable qualities, the radiant: bloom 
it imparts to the Cheek, and the seftmess and delicacy which it. ine 
duces of the Hands and Arms, render it indispensable to every Toilet, 
Price 4s. 6d. and’ 8s. 6d. per bottle. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO; 
OR, PEARL DENTIFRICE. 
Compounded of the choicest and most recherché ingredienta’of' the 
OrrentaL HERBAL, and of inestimable value in CLeaitsina AND PRE 
SERVING THE Trerrit, imparting a Pearl-like Whitenesa, 5 
the Gums, and giving a pleasing Fragrance to, the Brea‘ Price 
2s. 9d. per box. 
m.... 2 ee ee ee e-r* throughout Hurope; their general use by 
the universally known efficacy: of these 
= give them.a colori ty unparallelod. 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. 
** Ask for “ROWLANDS*” Articles. 


PRAGTICAL SCHOOL BOOKS, 


Enitsp sy JAMES STUART LAURIE, 
Ex HM. Inspector of Schools. 
Distinguished by; their ATTRACTIVENESS, CHEAPNESS, and 
PRACTICALITY. 
THE STANDARD READING BOOKS, specially 


adapted to the requirements of the Revised Code, but equally well 
anited to-all classes of English schools. 





Improved Editions, strongly bound: ” 
SrannarD i. . pages, a STanDaRD =. -e pages, 1s. a. 
” ’ 1s. 
” mri”. 9d. - vr’ 320 3, Is, id. 


The Staxparp: Primer, I4d. & 3d. The. Naw STANDARD PKIMER, 
&3d. The Stawparnp Reavino Sueers, plain, 3s. 6d. & 6s. 6d- 
o MEw Sranpago Reavine Suests, 2s. 6d. & 5s. 6d. 


NEW TUNES TO CHOICE WORDS, Third Edition. 
6d. cloth. A collection of easy original compositions for 


four magn: ag adapted for school or home practice. y THomas 
Murer. 


RHYMES, JINGLES, AND SONGS, Second Edition. 
> Boards; 1s. ‘& collection of sixty-four Ditties 

iy oa c, "ae the ana of infants in the nursery and 
schoolroom. Selected by James S. Laurie; the music; by Tuomas 


Morey. 

MUSICAL STUDENT’S MANUAL’ 
Price 2s. 6d., cloth ; or in Two Divisions. Division I., 2s. ;, Division 
IL, le A complete Text-Book om the. Eescntial Elements of the 
Musionl Art, combined with asuceinct course of Exereises in Sing- 
ing By THomas Murey. 

Tomas Murey,, 32, Bouverie-Streak, Fleet Strect, B.C. 
SIMPKIN and Co. ; ; and’all Bookscllers. 





of Reading Books for the higher classes of Elementary Schools:. 1s. 
i POLITICAL ECONOMY. 1s. 
2% THE ENGLISH: CONSTITUTION. Is. 


3. aS SHORT HISTORY OF ENGISH LITERATURE ftom the 
riiest Times to the Presant. _—_ With Iltstrative: Bx. 
pe By THomas. ARNOLD, B:A, Vol. i. Price is. 


Tuomas Mursy, 32, Bouveri® Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 
Smmpcin & Co., London, B:C.; and gll Booksellers; 


THE PATENT 
VICTORIA DIP CANDLES, 


MADE OF IMPROVED MATERIALS, AND 
REQUIRING NO SNUFFING, 
Are sold by all Grovers:and' Candle Dealers, and' wholesale by 


PALMER AND CO., 
GREEN STREET, BETHNAL GREEN,, N.E. 
Original Patentecs of the Metallic Wick Candles ; 
MANUFACTURERS OF COMPOSITE. AND OTHBB. CANDLES. 








LMPORTANT TO SCHOOLS. 


SCHOOL STATIONERY and MATERIALS of all KINDS 
MAY BE OBTAINED: OF 


THOMAS MURBY, 
Gducationnl Depot, 
32, BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C., 
AT THE LOWEST TRADE PRICES FOR CASH. 
Country Orders receive immediate attention. 





Pocket Edition, price 2s. 


SPEAKING TO THE HEART. 


By THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D., 
uther of “The Gospel in. Ezekiel.” 

“ Dr. Gutlirie: never speaks without speaking to the heart; but 
these. pages:spem to boar with unsonted’ vividness the impress of his 
great cmotional nature; they glow, they. le, they burn with 
intense focling: We have seldom lwvelked into a more fascinating 
bovk.”—Baglish Churchman. 

ALBanper StRaman, 148, Strand. 
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ON CONSUMPTION. 


Mr. GEORGE THOMAS CONGREVE’S 
Work, has passed through 73 Editions of One Thousand each ! 
This remarkable book Treats of the Causes, Symptoms, and Progress 


of this fell Disease through all its Stages, and the TRUE TREAT- 
MENT, with 


INTERESTING AND EXTRAORDINARY CASES OF CURE. 
It treats also of ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, and OTHER AFFEC- 
TIONS of the CHEST and LUNGS 
Post Free for Five Stamps, from the Author, 
COOMBE LODGE, PECKHAM. 


THE GALANTY SHOWMAN.—How to make a Galanty 
Show, and Act the Enraged Cobbler, the Broken Bridge, Billy 

Button, Mother Goose, and Punch and Judy, with Dialogues com- 

plete; 150 Engravings, post free for 12 stamps. 

THE MAGIC DONKEYS.—Roars of Laughter.—These 

' wonderful Animals go through their extraordinary evolutions 

daily at 252, Strand, from Ten till Six. The pair sent post free, with 

full instructions, for 14 stamps, 

PUNcH's SHOW, and How to Act it.—A complete Show, 
17 inches high, with all the Characters beautifully coloured ; the 

Dialogue, and the funny Root-i-toot. Carriage free for 60 stamps ; 

small size, 36 stamps, 


H. G. CLARKE AND CO., 252, STRAND. 





OYS’ 





OVER COATS, 12s. 
















UITS, 


16s. 6d. to 40s. 


6d. to 30s. 


PATTERNS FREE. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 
50, LUDGATE HILL, 


LONDON. 
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“PURITY & EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY” 





— 





THEIR GENUINEano DOUBLE SUPERFINEArE THE QUALITIES PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED FOR FAMILY USE. 
RETAILED IN EVERY TOWN THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


J jplllnan: ~Lendene| 














Bis: t> Operate. 
| . _— FOR EVERY HOME. 
oo THE SIMPLEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST. 
se sageeniicnaaees PRICE FROM £6 6s. 
Price from £6 6s. WHIGHT & MANN, 143, HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


“EXCELSIOR, “EXCELSIOR,” 


SEWING AND EMBROIDERING MACHINES, 


They Run, Tuck, Hem, 
Fell, Gather, Cord, Quilt, 
Braid, and Embroider. 


Price from £6 6s. 













For trimming all kinds 


 COWENITRY, 





This Frilling is not attached to any band, 





Requires neither hemming nor 
whipping, and is of a fine and 
peculiarly durable material, 

erfectly free from all dress. 
t is of various widths. 


Cambric Frilline 


of 


LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S 
WASHING APPAREL. 
Sold by all Drapers, in Envelopes 
containing 12 yards. and bearing 
names of J. & J. CASH, Patentees. 
and can be sewn on with great neatness. 


the 
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“NO ROOM IN THE INN.” 





“NO ROOM IN THE INN.” 
A CHRISTMAS ADDRESS. 


THovcH you know the Christmas story by heart, 
and hear it read again and again every year, yet it 
never ceases to strike you. No wonder; for it is 
not a second-hand tradition, under which your hearts 
can continue cold, or even begin to doubt. How 
inexhaustibly rich is it in matter for consolation, for 
instruction, for raising the spirit heavenward! How 
full of significance are all the features of the unparal- 
leled picture! But let us, for the present, limit our 
attention to the last of these features, Mary lays her 
first-born Son, wrapped in swaddling-clothes, in a 
manger. This word is alone sufficient to tell us that 
that ‘*holy thing which was born of her, and which 
was to be called the Son of God,” saw the first rays of 
light in a stable. And whyin a stable? ‘*‘ Because,” 
the Evangelist writes, ‘* there was no room for them 
in the inn.” 

‘¢ Because there was no room for them in the inn!” 
Not for them, and consequently not for Christ, whom 
this woman carried under her heart. Here we stop. 
The Evangelist does not comment. Nor is comment 
necessary. The fact speaks for itself, and leads us to 
feel much, and to think more. 

No room for them in theinn! Poor deplorable 


im! What an honour it denies itself! What a 


blessing it sends past its door! It does this in igno- 
rance, but not without guilt, The person who locked 
his door upon Mary and Joseph under the cover of 
such words as these :—‘‘ Good folks, there is no room 
for you here, nor anywhere else, I think, for every 
inch is occupied in these busy days of the taxing. I 
would advise you to try and get under any roof, 
Perhaps you may be able to find an empty stable or 
pen somewhere ;”—that man certainly knew not what 
he was doing, nor who they were whom he was re- 
fusing. But he must, at all events, have noticed 
Joseph’s honest face, and observed the condition in 
which Mary was. And they undoubtedly told him 
how long a way they had come, and how they, too, 
came to be taxed, because they were of the house and 
lineage of David. All the same! ‘* No room here,” 
was the answer. 

Alas ! we know allabout it. A numerous company 
of travellers, who come with a large suite and much 
luggage, often find room where the simple pedestrian 
who carried his own knapsack was told, hours before, 
that the house was quite full, And full as the inn at 
Bethlehem was, yet, with a little exercise of kind 
feeling, a corner might doubtless have been found for 
this humble couple from Galilee, especially for a 
woman in Mary’s condition. But this kind feeling 
seems to have been lacking, so that if there were per- 
sons who might have found accommodation, or for 
whom room might have been made, this much is 
certain, that Joseph and Mary were not of the num- 
ber. ‘ For them,” St. Luke says, ‘there was no 
room.” An Apostolic pen writes : ‘“‘ Be not forgetful 
to entertain strangers, for thereby some have enter- 


tained angels unawares.” We add: ‘* And by being 
II.—11, 





forgetful, others have sent away the mother of the 
Lord, and with her the Lord himself.” 

What must not Mary’s heart have felt when she, 
the “ mother of the Lord,” found the inn of the city of 
David shut upon her! Before this it must have been 
as if the salutation of the angel was still sounding in 
her ears : “ Hail, thou that art highly favoured, the 
Lord is with thee: blessed art thou among women ;” 
or the exultation of her cousin Elisabeth: ‘* Blessed art 
thou among women, and blessed is the fruit-of thy 
womb, And whence is this to me, that the mother of 
my Lord should come tome? . . . And blessed is she 
thatebelieved : for there shall be a performance of those 
things which were told her from the Lord.” Those 
words had strengthened her faith; and faith, thus 
strengthened, had found power and utterance for 
praising God : ** My soul doth magnify the Lord, and 
my spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour. For he 
hath regarded the low estate of his handmaiden : - for, 
behold, from henceforth all generations shall call me 
blessed. For he that is mighty hath done to me great 
things ; and holy is his name.” Nor had she failed 
to experience that He continued doing great things for 
her. That which it was not in her power to tell to 
her beloved Joseph, the Lord himself had made 
known to him by sending an angel in his dream ; 
and the man who ‘“‘had been minded to put her 
away privily,” now doubled his tenderness and 
care for her, not knowing what to do to make up, 
through love and reverence, for the innocent suspicion 
with which he had saddened. her heart. The decree 
of Cesar (God’s way with her) had, in this her last 
month, called her to Bethlehem ; to Bethlehem, that 
city which she of all the daughters of Israel, was the 
last to think of without being reminded of that word, 
‘Thou Bethlehem Ephratah, though thou be little 
among the thousands of Judah, yet out of thee shall 
come forth unto me that is to be ruler in Israel, 
whose goings forth have been from old from ever- 
lasting.” Far away in the south of Judah lay that 
eity of David which was called Bethlehem. A long 
way it was from Nazareth in Galilee ; a hard journey, 
across hills and valleys, for a woman in her state, 
But the Lord, to whom she had lifted up her eyes for 
help, had been her guide, ‘‘her keeper, her shade 
upon her right hand.” ‘*The sun had not smitten 
her by day, nor the moon by night,” and with her 
Joseph she had reached the old royal city, their 
‘‘own city,” ia safety. It is true, though it was 
their own city, yet they were perfect strangers in it ; 
they had there neither a relative nor a friend, and 
they entirely lacked both the required outward 
appearance and the necessary recommendation to 
secure for themselves a good reception. But when- 
ever, during their journey, anxiety rose in their 
minds, no doubt they said to one another in a voice 
of firm confidence, ‘‘The Lord will provide. In the 
mountain of the Lord it shall be seen!” But now— 
no provision was made, This, indeed, looked different 
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from what Mary had described in her doxology, ‘‘ He 
hath filled the hungry with good things; and the rich | 
he hath sent empty away.” Here the rich carried 

everything before them, while the needy one, though | 
carrying the Salvation of the world under her heart, 
had to look on. | 
Such are the tests to which God puts the faith of | 
his saints. But if those saints are Marys and | 
Josephs, they neither complain nor marvel. In their 
humble-mindedness nothing can offend them. One 
moment they may receive a shock, and feel at a loss ; 
in the next they take even the refusal of man as from 
the Lord. Very well, let the door of the inn remain 
closed against them ; it will be all right with them 
when they are landed in the stable. They are sure 
to witness there as well as in the best inn, nay even 
more so, the realisation of that promise, ‘‘ The Lord 
will provide. In the mountain of the Lord it shali 
be seen.” 

So itis, The words, ‘No room for you in the 
inn,” remain to the account of the churlish unmerci- 
fulness which pronounced them, while to faith they 
are a cause of trial. But it is not long before the 
pious Galileans discover in all this a wise, holy, kind 
dealing of their Divine Guide. Here in this stable 
it is so quiet and peaceful; here they are alone 
with their God. No indiscreet eye spies them, 
and yet their discreet want finds what it desires. 
How happy do they deem themselves in this se- 
clusion, when, soon after their arrival, the painful 
hour comes upon Mary, and the holy moment is 
there in which she is permitted to press ‘‘ that 
Holy Thing which is born of her” to her bosom, 
to wrap it in swaddling-clothes, to lay it in the 
manger, prepared by her husband, with gratitude 
and veneration, And when by-and-by their solitude 
is broken and the low door is opened to let the shep- 
herds in, whose honest, pious faces still reflect the 
heavenly glory which they beheld in the fields of 
Bethlehem ; and when thereupon, with words never to 
be forgotten, they tell the words which were spoken 
to them, and the doxology which they heard from 
the lips of angels, surely this was not a scene for an 
inn! this was not a sight for profane eyes! Merely 
accidental, uncalled-for witnesses, would here have 
been in the wrong place. The Holy One of Israel 
hid this scene from the proud, and from the light- 
minded, The God of the humble and the quiet had 
destined it for his elect, and therefore brought them 
together in this quiet place, in this humble stable, 
and * shut them in.” 

Thus He makes everything work together for good, 
and in the end causes his Wisdom to be justified 
of her children, Thus He keeps back that which 





is apparently good, to give that which is really better | 
instead. Thus the unmercifulness of men may be | 
the means of leading his people to the experience of | 
his most special love and care. As under the hos- | 
pitable roof of cousin Elisabeth, so in the quiet corner 
of this dark stable, which is far better than any 
inn, the joyful anthem continues to rise: ‘‘ My soul 
doth magnify the Lord, and my spirit hath rejoiced 
in God my Saviour.” 

In another respect still the wise love of God, as | 








manifested in this dealing of his with Joseph and 
Mary, comes to light. Truly it would not have 
been good for them, nor would it have been proper, 
if such a tone as Elisabeth raised when exclaiming, 
‘Whence is this to me, that the mother of my 
Lord should come to me?” had been protracted too 
long. That tone must give place to another. ‘‘ No 
room for you in the inn,” that was a more appro- 
priate introduction to what now and henceforth was 
to be expected. Will it not be within a few weeks: 
** No room for this babe in Bethlehem. No safety in 
the whole land of Israel?” Oh, how rich in signi- 
ficance, how strikingly characteristic is this. saying : 
** No room in the inn,” for the history at the 
commencement of which it stands; for the whole 
history of the life, the sufferings, and the priva- 
tions of the Prophet ‘‘ without honour in his own 
country, without credit amongst his own kin;” of 
the Son of Man ‘who had not where to lay his 
head ;” of the incarnate Word, who “ camp unto his 
own, but his own received him not ;” of the Saviour 
of the world, who was not welcome to the world, 
whom Judea left to Galilee, whom Israel left to the 
heathen ; whom the rich made over to the poor, the 
wise to the ignorant, the righteous to the publicans, 
the many to the few—just as the inn made Him over 
to the stable ; but who takes that stable as his place, 
to fill with his presence and blessing, and make it 
resound with the hallelujahs of men and angels ;—nay, 
who makes that obscure spot the starting-point of 
such wonderful works as only humble, suffering, self- 
denying love can perform, and of victories such as 
only that love can command. 

_ If it is true that this was the first experience of 
Joseph and Mary, of the * highly favoured and blessed 
among women,” who carried the Holy Thing of God 
under her heart, and that this experience was, as it 
were, symbolic and prophetic of what for his sake was in 
store for them; if it is true that refusal, repulse, 
dismission, were the peculiar lot and share of Him, 
who never announced Himself save to bring blessing 
and honour, then do not marvel, O you who are 
his disciples and followers, that’ yours is often 
the same experience. You know the words which 
He, stretching forth his hand toward his disciples, 
pronounced : ** Behold my mother and my brethren ; 
for whosoever shall do the will of my Father which is 
in heaven, the same is my brother and sister and 
mother.” ssut closely akin to Him as you are, yet as 
He could not spare those painful experiences to his 
mother after the flesh, so neither can He spare them 
to you. As long as the world is the world, and wher- 
ever it is emphatically so, these experiences will 
be yours. If ye were of the world, the world would 
in you love its own; but now ye are not of the world, 
as your Saviour was not of the world, therefore the 
world refuses you as it refused Him, You are 
highly favoured of God; you follow your calling ; you 
do your duty; you give to Cesar the things which 
are Ceosar’s, and to God the things which are God’s ; 
moreover, you carry a blessing with you which you 
desire to communicate, to pour out and to spread, 
and which nobody can do without: but you lack 
worldly. recommendations, and cannot divest your- 
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selves of that ‘‘unacceptable and alarming something” 
which characterises you in the eye of the world as it 
characterised the pedestrians of Galilee, especially the 





daughter of David, in the eye of the Bethlehem | 


innkeeper, whose first thought was: ‘* No room 
for you.” Let the world alone. Pity the inns—I 
mean the circles, the families, the hearts in which 
there is no room for Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the 
world, the Redeemer of the soul ! 


fill shem. Here it is the care of the world, there the 
pride of life. With some it is their much learning ; 
with some their great vanity; with some their nume- 
rous occupations—that unmanageable, indescribable 
thing which is called “business.” Do pity them. 
Poor people they are, indeed. May they not be 
poor for ever! Do pray God that in due time, in 
his way, He may make room where there is no room 
as yet. But do not pity yourselves if you should 
try in vain to get their doors opened to Jesus. 
Depart with humility ; depart in love; depart in 
faith. Be content where the Saviour is content, in a 
quiet humble corner, with the little ones in Israel, 
for whom, if it please God, even the stars in their 
courses will fight (Judges v. 20) to introduce a host of 
unexpected worshippers of Him for whom this world 
has no room, 

But is it only hints and encouragements of this 
kind which I, as a servant of the Lord, have to 
administer while addressing a festival meeting from 
a Christmas text? Or is it not my duty also, 
with all the seriousness which love inspires, to 
put the question in the midst of this assembly: 
—How is it with you, my hearers, my fellow-pro- 
fessors of Christ, who with me celebrate this festival ? 
Have you truly taken into your heart, into your 
house, into your life, Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the 
world, refused by so many? Have you let Him in 
with his Word and Spirit, with all his blessings, with 
all his virtues, as your Saviour, as your Regenerator, as 
your King and Lord, whom you thank, whom you 
serve? Have you Him, and do you keep hold of Him, 
with the hands and arms of faith and love? Have you 
made room for Him by removing everything that cannot 
be under the same roof with Him, and are you still, 
with a love which every day grows more attentive, occu- 
pied in removing one thing, and another, and another 


which you apprehend to be offensive and displeasing | 


to Him? Or is the unhappy heart of any one of 
you still like the inn—the inn for all that comes and 


Alas! there are | 
many such hearts, and manifold are the things that | 





| 
| 


i 


goes—where, one after another, all the lusts, all the 
cares, all the vanities, all the concerns, and all the hal- 
lucinations of the world put up, but where Jesus 
knocks in vain, and where there is *‘no room” for 
anything that comes from Him? Oh, poor, deplorable 
heart! How great is thy loss! This Jesus would 
bring rest where now there is nothing but restless- 
ness ; quietness and order where now there is so much 
ado! O, believe me, where the door is opened to 
Him, where He comes in and stays, there is ‘* none 
other but the house of God, and the gate of Heaven.” 
If then at this festival He *‘ stands at the door and 
knocks,” if his servant knocks to secure room for Him, 
I beseech you, open the door unto Him ! 

The relations which the souls of the children of 
man occupy with regard to the Saviour are various 
and manifold ; and there are thousand gradations be- 
tween a full acceptance and an absolute refusal. Oh, 
certainly, all those workings and movements of the 
heart towards the Saviour which evince a want of 
Him, which show that a voice within whispers, You 
cannot do without Him, though you will not yet go 
with Him—all these ought to be appreciated, for they 
may be highly blessed. Nay, I will not even despise 
the phenomenon by which persons who all the year 
round do not care for a Christian church or a Christian 
sermon, come to our public assemblies on Christmas- 
day, as if afraid to allow themselves to become com- 
plete strangers to Christ; as if the manger of the 
Saviour of the world contained something which they 
cannot help hearing say to them, ‘**‘ Do not leave me 
altogether out of sight! Iam needfulto you!” But, 
my friends, let no one deceive himself by taking these 
more or Jess important evidences of inward strife and 
struggle for evidences of true Christian life. Not 
until you live with and for Christ, and feel that you 
live through Him, is that life yours, That life cannot 
manifest itself save where ‘* Christ dwells in your 
heart, and you are rooted and grounded in love ; so 
that you are able to eomprehend with all saints what 
is the breadth and length, and depth and height, and 
to know the love of Christ, which passeth knowledge, 
that ye may be filled with all the fulness of God.” 

May “‘ He that is able to do exceeding abundantly, 
above all that we ask or think, according to the power 
that worketh in us,” bring all of us to this fulness in 
Christ through his power! And ‘**unto Him be glory 
in the Church by Christ Jesus, throughout all ages, 
world without end !” 

N. Beers. 





WORD OF LIFE. 


Prectovs Volume, gift divine! 
Love displayed in every line. 
Book of truth, effulgent light ! 
Cheering day, dispelling night ; 
Sent the narrow path to show, 
Sent to lead from sin and woe. 
Source of comfort, choicest balm! 
Yielding hope, inspiring calm. 





Sacred medicine, bringing health ! 
Purest treasure, lasting wealth ! 
Sweetest manna, holy food ! 
Heavenly nectar, unmixed good ! 
Word of Life ! to all made free ; 
Breath of Christ, we pant for thee ! 
Sunlike gospel, lamp of God ! 

Shed thy quickening rays abroad. 
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A SABBATH IN ELBERFELD. 


THERE are two methods, by no means incompatible 
with each other, of depicting a country, a people, or 
an age. You may give a comprehensive sketch of 
the whole, statistical, historical, geographical ; or you 
may photograph small sections on such a scale that 
the observer may be able to detect the minutest 
features of the landscape. Both are best; and the 
most successful of recent historians, such as Macaulay 
and Froude, have woven their beautiful fabrics by 
throwing in alternate threads of comprehensive 
generalisation and of particular detail. 

It is on the latter of these two lines that the sub- 
joined sketches proceed. In this department the 
limited knowledge of the observer is scarcely a dis- 
qualification. If he hasan eye, and keeps it open, it 
is not necessary that he should have at his finger 
ends all the facts and dates of a nation’s history. 
Specimens from which you can learn the forms of 
foreign life may be successfully gathered by one who 
is himself only a learner. Moreover, first impressions 
possess an independent interest and value of their 
own, without respect to their absolute correctness. 
But enough by way of preface to warn the reader 
that he must not expect to find here a slice from the 
Encyclopedia, containing everything connected with 
the subject. The only value which the picture pos- 
sesses is, that it is taken on the spot from first hand, 
lovingly studied, and truly rendered. 

I shall introduce freely certain honoured names ; 
for, on the one hand, I shall have no occasion to say 
anything but good regarding them, and, on the other, 
what I shall say is strictly, severely true. I cannot do 
anything in novels, Itisnotmyline. A painter may 
either copy a landscape as it lies in nature, or com- 
pose one that never existed ; and, for aught I know, 
there may be a place for imagination in sketches 
drawn with a dogmatic or practical aim ; but I am 
not acquainted with it. On the question whether the 
imaginary in this department can anywhere be good, 
I do not presume to pronounce an opinion ; but I 
entertain a decided conviction that everywhere a true 
narrative of fact is better. 

On Friday, 20th September, 1860, I left Nurn- 
berg, in the kingdom of Bavaria, travelling all alone, 
taking a ticket, in the first instance, for Bamberg, 
with the intention of making up my mind on the way 
at leisure, as to where | should go next; for, truth 
to tell, a part of the deliciousness of solitary travel 
consists in the abandon regarding routes and places 
and times, which becomes possible when you have 
nobody’s convenience to consult but yourown. As 
I gazed somewhat listlessly over my outspread rail- 
way map, while the train was sailing along the dull 
plain in which the learned but sleepy Erlangen lies, 
my eye fell on the name of Elberfeld. This suggested 
a thought, and supplied an object. As the week was 
drawing to a close I had begun to cast about for the 
means of turning to some profitable account the only 
remaining Sabbath of my furlough. LElberfeld was 
associated in my mind with the earlier ministry of 





Krummacher, with sustained evangelical and mis- 
sionary work, and with manifestations of revived 
spiritual life in more recent years. Thither, therefore, 
on the instant, I determined to direct my course, so 
as to arrive at my destination on Saturday evening. 
By an early start from Mainz, on Saturday morning, 
I could reach Cologne at four o’clock in the after- 
noon, without the necessity of taking the railway. 
Down the regal Rhine accordingly I weat by. steamer, 
enjoying its varied beauty and grandeur, as much as 
though I had never witnessed them before, 

At Cologne, in company with two friends, Dr. 
and Mrs, Denham of Derry, whom I had met in the 
Rhine boat, I stepped into an open cab, in order to 
go and deposit my effects at once at the railway ter- 
minus, After we were seated and about to start, a 
gentleman, dressed in black, with a white cravat, 
made a signal to the driver and stepped into the 
empty seat. This did not take me by surprsse ; for 
I had observed a similar practice elsewhere on Prus- 
sian territory. A traveller sees a cab about to start, 
or meets one on the way, with not more than three 
passengers. Forthwith he hails the driver, and, with- 
out consulting the persons who have prior possession, 
jumps in beside them. Arrived at their common 
destination, the interloper pays his share of the hire 
and goes about his own business. The practice seems 
to afford scope for the kindly feelings of the people, 
and it certainly saves money and horseflesh. I sus- 


pect it could not be transplanted into this country. 


The climate is probably too cold for it. 

I immediately entered into conversation with the 
stranger. In a few moments, and by a few ques- 
tions, we reciprocally elicited from each other the 
information that he was a merchant and I a minister 
—albeit that, as regarded dress at that moment, 
he looked the Pfarrer and I the Kaufmann ; that his 
home was in Elberfeld, and mine in Scotland ; that 
we had both at the same time, about a fortnight 
before, attended the meetings of the Evangelical 
Alliance in Geneva, and were both making our way, 
leisurely and by somewhat circuitous routes, back to 
our homes. We were strangers no longer. Hence- 
forward we were brothers. The card of Herr Karl 
Klein of Barmen was in my hand, with a cordial 
invitation to visit him at his house on the morrow. 

Here is a phenomenon that deserves and will repay 
some careful study. We were diverse in profession, 
pursuit, fatherland, and language ; in almost every- 
thing we were diverse; but there was one thing 
common, and that one thing dominated. We had One 
Lord, One Master, onehope. Christ became the bond 
of union between Christians. I am persuaded that 
this link binds hearts more firmly together than either 
the world or the Church is aware of. The examples 
of strife between Christians seem to bulk more largely 
and make more impression than cases of an opposite 
character. But as there were seven thousand in 
Israel who had not bent the knee to Baal, at a time 
when even a true prophet in his despondency deemed 
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the apostacy universal ; so, I believe, there are many | 


their bands of landwehr, returning home from their 


thousands in Christendom who are united to their | autumn manceuvres. 


neighbours in love because they are united to Christ | 
in faith, at a time when a scorning world and a 
desponding Church agree all too well in the erroneous | 
belief that the religion of the age is destitute of 

power. There is in the religion of the age less of | 
power to'melt and weld human hearts into one than | 
there should be ; but there is more, much more, than | 
scoffers allow, or faint-hearted disciples dare to believe. 

I am bound to testify, to the honour of the Lord and | 
for the comfort of the brotherhood, that I have often 

found both at home and abroad, that the common 

name of Jesus removed mountains in a moment, and 

opened for me a broad path sheer into a brother’s | 
heart, when on other terms there would have been no 
access. 

Here, too, on these waste sands of time, I mark 
the foot-print of the God of Providence. I believe 
I was led bya Father’s hand to the spot where a 
brother was waiting to receive me. If you deny to 
me a providence in small things, you deprive me of a 
providence in all things. My creed in these matters 
coincides with that of Eliezer, slave and ambassador, 
when he was sent to seek a wife for Abraham’s son, 
‘*I being in the way, the Lord led me.” When an_ 
Ethiopian prince was returning from Jerusalem, | 
through the desert, ill at ease and anxious, he lifted | 

| 





up his dark eyes, filled with gathering tears, from the 
parchment of Isaiah’s gospel, and, lo, a speck on the 
far horizon! It increases ‘apace ; it takes the form 
of a man. A solitary traveller approaches, hails the 
First Lord of the Ethiopian Treasury, mounts into his 
waggon, and beginning at that scripture ‘‘ preached 
unto him Jesus.” There is a specimen of providence. 
God has said, Seek and ye shall find ; the African 
was seeking in that desert, seeking the life of his soul ; 
and the Spirit of God sent Philip away from his 
prosperous work in the city, to bear the water of life 
in his vessel to the thirsty soul in the desert. I don’t 
believe that God ruled over all in those days, and has 
deserted the world in ours, I refuse to make a choice, 
assome teachers bid me, between God and the laws 
of nature. I hold to both. A dark world it would 
be to me if there were no ruler but the laws of 
nature ; a poor consolation to tell me that the waves 
will be sure to beat upon my bark in strict con- 
formity with the order of cause and effect ; if I cannot 
look through the storm with glistening eyes and see 
“‘ my Father at the helm.” 

In short, I was very happy when I met a Christian 
brother in a strange land; and my happiness was 
increased ten-fold by the belief which I enjoyed, that 
our steps were led on converging paths to the meet- 
ing-place by the ministry of the same Spirit who drew 
the Ethiopian into the desert of Gaza, and sent | 
Philip to meet him there. ‘* Whoso is wise and will 
observe these things, even they shall understand the 
loving-kindness of the Lord” (Ps. evii. 43). | 

Arrived in Elberfeld, I made my quarters good till | 
Monday in its best hotel. All comforts and respecta- | 





A crowded train from Cologne, and much bustle in 
crossing the Rhine by the bridge of boats at Diissel- 
dorf. Between Diisseldorf and Elberfeld we passed near 


| Neanderthal, a place that bulks largely in the trans- 


actions of those philosophers who are busy tracing the 
pedigree of man up toa primeval age. In a cave at 
that place, in the year 1857, somebody found a skull 
which has played a distinguished part ever since in 
discussions regarding the antiquity of the human race. 
In the altitude of its arch, it seems, this skull is 
exactly a medium between that of the chimpanzee and 


| that of average European humanity. It is the skull 


of an idiot, suggests a simple inquirer. No, reply the 
philosophers, it’s the normal type of an ancient race of 
mep. This Neanderthal skull is worth its weight in 
gold to the Simian philosophers, for they greatly need 
a middle spot, on which to plant a foot, between the 
ape and the man. It is a long leap over, and a 
stepping-stone is welcome. It is as necessary and as 
useful as Egypt was to the first Napoleon, on his 
way from France to India, and they seem to pounce 
upon it with equal zeal. Napoleon never reached 


| India: and possibly honourable gentlemen, notwith- 


standing the aid afforded by this old German cranium, 


| may never be able to prove to us that we are the 


lineal descendants of the chimpanzee, I cannot say 


| that my equanimity is much disturbed by the re- 


searches of the comparative anatomists. I believe 
both in God and in man, with a faith that I think no 
real discovery will, and no pretended discovery should, 
shake. Let us have all the facts collected, and all 
the conclusions freely stated; and let time try all. 
The truth is great and it will prevail. 

On Sabbath morning there was a great rain; gentle 
in its manner, but vast in its quantity. There had 
been no rain for many weeks, the ground was parched, 
and the floods were welcome ; but in the meantime 
an unspeakable dulness pervaded the air and com- 
municated itself to human spirits. The heavens were 
very dark, and men’s hearts seemed sad ; at any rate 
mine fell down to zero, as I sat in my solitary 
chamber on that dreary morning. But it was then 
and there that, if not for the first time, at least much 
more vividly than at any former period, the thought 
presented itself, that when the scorched ground 
obtains at length its much needed refreshment, the 
landscape is always dark, never smiling in the sun- 
shine. No man is so foolish as to complain, while the 
thirsty land is drinking in the rain from heaven, that 
he cannot enjoy at the same moment the comfort of 
bright skies overhead. In the spiritual sphere, I 
suspect the line of experience runs close and parallel. 
While a Christian is getting what he has often asked 
from God, a refreshing by the Spirit from on high, I 


| think he is not ordinarily light-hearted and cheerful. 


I suppose, in grace as well as in nature, the times of 
greatest refreshment at the root are not times of great 
brightness overhead. We do not fret under the 
cloud which hides the sun while it waters the earth ; 

















bilities ; but not so much quiet as was desirable, on | neither should the children of God think that all is 
account of certain Prussian officers holding head- | going against them in time of sadness, Our Father the 
quarters there, and mustering from time to time | Husbandman does not often water his garden while 
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the sun is shining. 


From causes known fully only to | rogator in Elberfeld are such as one might be led to 


Himself, the water is more precious to the ground if | expect among the common people, where true spiritual 


the sun is veiled during the process, Only thought- | 


less children would complain that they cannot get the | 
garden well watered from the sky without an inter- | 
ruption of the sunbeams, After long drought over a | 
continent, the day in which rain comes is a dark | 
dull day; in this aspect, God’s goings in grace are | 
like his goings in nature. 

Rain more moderate. After breakfast made my | 
way to the church, of which Krummacher was pastor. | 
Entered early, long before nine, among the first. | 
Took a seat in the gallery where it approached very | 
near the pulpit. The congregation began to stream 
leisurely, steadily in. A man, who appeared to be a | 
well-conditioned mechanic, took his seat in the pew | 
immediately before me ; and, observing that I was a | 
stranger, addressed some questions to me. Nothing | 
loth, seeing that conversation was permitted in the | 
circumstances, I replied. freely. Whereupon I was | 
subjected to a catechising, which I thought more 
energetic than modest on the part of my new friend. 
Having learned that I was from Scotland, and that I 
was a minister there, he asked plumply if I were a | 
Christian. I kept my composure, and enswered | 
somewhat meekly in the affirmative. ‘‘ But are you a 
real Christian,” he resumed, with most business-like 
coolness, ‘* or only one in name ?” 

To this question I did not give a categorical reply ; 
but in a somewhat round-about way expressed some 
of my views regarding the person and work of Christ, 
and the preciousness of his redemption. Thereupon, 
he grasped me by the hand, and became demonstrative 
in brotherly affection, as far as circumstances would 
permit ; for by this time a large portion of the con- 
gregation had assembled, and the voices of the 
entered and the entering, accompanied by the organ, 
had begun to peal the opening hymn. 

I was much interested in this incident: in an un- 
expected way, it revealed to me several features in 
the religious condition of the people. This colloquy 
could not have taken place unless there had been a 
good deal of positive earnest Christian life in the com- 
munity ; but neither could it have taken place unless 
there had also been a good deal of rationalistic infi- 
delity in the neighbourhood, sheltering itself under 
hereditary Christian names, and national ecclesiastic 
organisations. Alas! the questions of this man, ear- 
nestly Christian, though not liberally educated, have 
a meaning in Germany which they would scarcely 
have in our own country. To be in the office of the 
Christian ministry is not in all cases there a security 
that the person even professes to believe that the 
blood of Jesus Christ cleanses us from all sin. But 
in many districts of Germany and notably in the 
Wupperthal, a living faith has sprung up, and a 
vigorous Christian work is prosecuted. The life that 
springs up and grows in the midst of death, generally 
displays both excellences and defects, fashioned by 
the circumstances. The piety is in these circum- 
stances real and lively; but it is apt to run into a 
pietism which is neither safe nor winsome. In short, 


both the substantial excellence and the circumstantial 


| take up of an English sermon. 





defects which were displayed by my mechanic inter- 


life revives and finds itself surrounded still by the 
dead forms and dead formations of a past generation. 


Blessed be God for the revival ; as it becomes wider 
the deformities which belong to the state out of which 
it sprung will drop gradually off. As the piety be- 
comes more general and more educated, the pietism, 
in as far as it is injurious, will disappear. 

The church was entirely filled, chiefly by men ; in 
the gallery men only ; below, both men and women. 
The minister entered the pulpit when the hymn was 
nearly finished. The portions of Scripture for the 
day were read, commingled with praise and prayer, and 
afterwards an energetic discourse delivered on the 


crisis of Paul’s conversion at the gate of Damascus. ° 


y dint of clear speaking on the part of the preacher, 
and earnest listening on the part of the hearer, I con- 
trived, with a very imperfect knowledge of the lan- 
guage, to bring away almost as much as I ordinarily 
Any one may observe 
in his own experience how much the concentration of 
the faculties which you possess, will compensate for 
the want of those which you lack, as when the blind 
take out of hearing and feeling what other people 
never imagined these senses contained, 

There was an interesting admixture of the imagina- 
tive and the real in the discourse. From the an- 
nouncement, Acts ix, 9, ‘* And he was three days with- 
out sight, and neither did eat nor drink,” the preacher 
deduced the formula, ‘‘He saw not, he ate not, he 
drank not.” ‘Thus he is cut off at the three main 
channels from communication with the world and 
time. Then, ‘‘ behold, he prays:” isolated from 
earth he enters into communication with Heaven ; the 
Spirit possesses and fills his soul. Hungry, thirsty, 
blind, he comes to God for food, drink, light. No- 
thing from the world, all from Christ. This man has 
been emptied, and filled again: emptied of himself, 
and filled with all the fulness of God. Thus in con- 
version generally, by means more gentle or more 
violent, a soul is severed for a time, and in a measure 
from its relation to earth, that so it may be occupied 
and filled with the presence of God. 

After the morning service, I made my way to 
Barmen—neighbouring town, or suburb of Elberfeld, 
as you please to call it, together a population of about 
85,000—and found the residence of my friend Herr 
K, Klein, He introduced me with much kindness to 
His wife, his eldest son with his wife, and youngest 
son, a boy of twelve. There I was, plunged suddenly 
and deep into the bosom of a Christian family in 
the Fatherland, and that for the first time in my 
life, I was welcomed with much tenderness, although 
of me they knew nothing, on the ground of their love 
to the common Lord, both theirs and ours, I have 
since learned from Dr. Craig of Hamburgh, and 
others, that my host is a Gaius in those parts, and ‘‘a 
succourer of many.” 

The lady understood a little English, and her son 
more. While we enjoyed a simple but abundant 
meal, we contrived to get and give reciprocally not a 
little information regarding the coming of the King- 
dom in Germany and in Scotland, After dinner, we 
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went in company to afternoon worship in one of the 
King of Prussia’s United German churches, where 
Herr Klein seemed to bear office. At the tea-table, 
after we returned from church, Frau Klein produced 
a large English Bible, and selecting a chapter, Heb. xi., 
requested me to read it aloud. The whole family 
listened, and followed on their German Bibles. It 
seemed greatly to interest and please that Christian 
family to hear the Word which they loved in the 
accents of a people whom they regarded as brethren in 
the common faith. After I had finished, Herr Klein 
proposed to read a chapter in the German Bible, by 
way, as it seemed, of wedding the two tongues. and 
two people emblematically together in the Lord. I 
confess that I abandoned myself to the fascination 
of the scene, and seemed to forget for the time 
that the world is still a wilderness, and that both 
a barren land and a dark flood lie between us and 
our rest. Gravely as well as affectionately, after the 
manner of his country, my host dismissed me in the 
evening, with a kiss on either cheek. 

Before sending me away my kind entertainers 
placed me under the charge of a young minister 
(candidat) of the Church, who conducted me to the 
house of Herr Grafe, in Elberfeld. This gentleman, 
as I understand, is one of those who are separated 
in communion from the Church established ; but it is 
clear that he and his circle co-operate with the godly 
men of the National Church in Christian and benevo- 
lent works, 

A curious example occurred here of the incongruous 
conceptions that get themselves struck off like eccentric 
sparks when people attempt to speak in a language 
which they but very imperfectly understand. A gentle- 
man of the party, of extremely grave disposition and 
manner, possessed a few English words, and, like most 
other Germans, took great pleasure in using them. 
Having picked up from the papers a piece of English 
news that had not reached my ears, he benevolently 
proposed to impart his information to me. The 
Great Eastern had about that time met with an acci- 
dent. Having lost the power of her rudder at 
sea, she had run wild for a time, and nearly de- 
stroyed herself before the crew succeeded in bridling 
her again. As the finale of this disaster, my grave 
German friend announced that of the passengers “ all 
were saved, but thirty were blessed.” Thirty had 
been wounded, and the French and English words, 
having lost their helms as it weré, had fouled each 
other in the too limited seaway of his memory. 

The candidat, having observed, doubtless, in the 
house that the well of my German was very shallow 
and unproductive, and being bent, moreover, on 
drawing out of me, while I was in his power, all pos- 
sible information regarding the Churches in Scotland ; 
as soon as we were in the open air, tapped the ground 
at another spot, in the hope of finding a richer 
vein—that is, he tried Latin instead of German, for 
he did not know English. I suppose he must have 
found the spring here somewhat less intermittent in 
its flow, for he continued on that tack during the 
whole time that we remained together. Through an 
ambiguity in the Latin word ‘societas,” which he 
employed, I was led into a mistake regarding the 








| occupation he had carved out for me’in the evening, 
| I understood that I was about to be introduced to 
| the meeting of a religious society, in the ordinary 
| sense of that term; but it turned out to be a select 
circle of two or three families, who met in each other’s 
houses by turns every Sabbath evening, to eat their 
bread together, and converse on the progress of Christ’s 
cause in their own hearts, and in the world around. 
I was ushered into a pretty large company, seated 
round a table on which a supper, plentiful but 
not luxuriant, was spread. The scene was so diverse 
from all that I had been accustomed to at home, 
that I was for a moment startled by the strange 
method of sanctifying the Sabbath. I determined, 
however, to keep my mind open, and endeavour to 
judge the methods of these German Christians by 
their fruits. 

After the meal had proceeded certain stages, pipes 
and cigars were produced, and every gentleman with- 
out exception began to smoke vigorously, while all, 
gentlemen and ladies alike, maintained their seats at 
the table. A pipe was politely offered to me, and 
politely declined. In a short time we had nearly lost 
sight of each other in wreaths of smoke. In other 
circumstances [ would have marched off, and sought 
refuge in the open air; but so much was I interested 
in those people—in themselves and what they said— 
that, without even an internal murmur, I endured the 
physical suffocation in order to obtain the spiritual 
refreshment that was to be obtained on the spot. 

1 loved those Christians dearly, but I loathed then, 
and loathe at this hour, the expensive, filthy, trouble- 
some, unhealthy, and in every way mischievous habit 
to which the men among them have abandoned them- 
selves, I entertain a suspicion that some of the chief 
defects that appear in the German character are either 
caused or aggravated by the universal practice of 
smoking tobacco. Day labourers may smoke and 
escape with a smaller measure of mischief, but men 
who labour with their brain should beware how, for 
the sake of a pleasant sensation, they change, by the 
application of a narcotic poison, the physical condition 
of the delicate instrument of thought wherewith the 
allwise Creator has endowed his creature man. 

Bating this, however, and passing over the custom 
so foreign to our views of assembling in a large party 
at supper on the evening of the Lord’s Day, the whole 
tone and substance of the conversation I gladly 
testify was grave and godly. Whether in its manner 
their Sabbath-keeping was as good as ours I pronounce 
here no judgment, but in its substance I should 
rejoice if such Sabbath evenings were spread over all 
my own beloved land. The conversation was varied 
and easy, but its whole volume consisted of things 
that are glory to God and mercy to men. There was 
no prescription and no restraint, everyone said what 
he wished to say, and that was uniformly on the 
word and the work of the Lord. The conversation 
was somewhat polyglottish, for Herr Grafe and one 
or two others spoke English freely. 

At that time a very intense spiritual movement 
was in progress in Glasgow and many other parts of 
| Scotland. My friends had heard of the fact in 
| general, and there was no end to their demand of 
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details. With unwearied interest they listened to all 
that I told them of what the Lord had wrought in 
our land. 

I learned from Herr Klein that an institute for the 
training of missionaries is maintained at Barmen, and 
brought home a specimen of religious tracts printed 
by its society. With much interest I discovered on 
the way that a large proportion of them were trans- 
lations from the English. It was pleasant to read 
Newman Hall’s tracts and McCheyne’s hymns, done 





into German, that they might serve another tide on 
the other side of the sea. Most of these tracts I have 
since given to strolling musicians from the Father- 
land, whom I have met in our streets and highways. 
If the love of Jesus, as it flowed in measures from 
Robert McCheyne’s lips, have found entrance into the 
heart of one of these wandering miastrels, it will be 
discovered *‘in that day” that the life went a great 
way round to reach its object. 
Wittiam ARNor. 





TO THE HOLY SPIRIT. - 


Srrrit or Gop! Almighty One, 

Sent from the Father and the Son, 

Completer of their work begun, — 
Good Spirit, hear and aid. 


They did not grudge the costly price, 

Christ gave Himself a sacrifice, 

Thou grievest, too, when men despise, — 
Good Spirit, hear and aid. 


Like Christ, Thou countest not the cost, 

Strivest, like Him, to save the most, 

Like Him, thou yearnest’o’er the lost, — 
Good Spirit, hear and aid. 


Breathe on us, Lord, that we receive 

Fresh grace, to make our souls revive ; 

Bid the dry bones arise and live,— 
Good Spirit, hear and aid. 


In the turmoil of life be near, 

A shield from worldly hope and fear ; 

In joy to calm, in grief to cheer, — 
Good Spirit, hear and aid. 


‘When the heart sinks in heavier woe, 

Spirit of peace, Thine aid bestow, 

Oh ! make it then Thy joy to know,— 
Good Spirit, hear and save. 


When lingering sickness, night and day, 

Weighs down the soul, too weak to pray, 

The thought of God its only stay, — 
Good Spirit, hear and aid. 


When tlie frame, trembling in disease, 

Shakes like the leaves on aspen trees, 

And courage fails, and fears increase, — 
Good Spirit, hear and aid. 


When wakening conscience is o’ercast 

By dark remembrance of the past, 

Defiled by sin, from first to last,— 
Good Spirit, hear and aid, 


Giver of penitence, impart 

The sacred sorrow of the heart, 
Nor spare its healthful, painful smart,— 
Good Spirit, hear and save. 





Oh! purge and cleanse the inward eye 

From listless, hopeless apathy ; 

Cause black despair to quickly fly,— 
Good Spirit, hear and save. 


Then take the things of Christ, and teach 
Glad tidings to the heart of each, 
By Thy divine, effectual speech, — 

. Good Spirit, hear and save. 


Quicken dull faith to see the Lord 

And grasp the promise of his Word ; 

His peace upon the soul be pour’d, — 
Good Spirit, hear and save. 


Draw us to Christ the Spirit’s way ; 
** Who comes to me,” He deigned to say, 
** Nowise shall be a castaway,” — 

Good Spirit, hear and save. 


Give more than peace —if we may dare 

To lift our sinful hearts in prayer, 

For grace vouchsafed Thy saints to share, — 
Good Spirit, hear and aid. 


Shine on our souls with gleams of joy, 

Visions of bliss that cannot cloy, 

Like beams athwart a troubled sky, — 
Good Spirit, hear and aid. 


But chiefly cleanse the soul to prove 

Communion with a Father's love 

(Such grace Thou givest, Holy Dove),— 
Good Spirit, hear and aid. 


That sacred tie, on earth begun, 

Knit with the Father, through the Son, 

Shall still endure wsien death draws on,— 
Good Spirit, hear and save, 


For all in Christ who, pardoned, die, 
Inherit from the Lord Most High 
A share in his eternity, — 

Good Spirit, hear and save. 


C. E. Pricuarr. 
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THE PEST, PROVIDENCE, AND PRAYER. 


BY THE 


In the month of August, 1845, I was spending a 
few days in an old mansion house on the shores of the 
The oak-panelled walls of the dining- 
room were hung with pictures of the ancestors of my 
host, some of whom had played no inconspicuous part 
in the olden time. The sheen of their breastplates 
and their serious, determined air, comported well with 
their history. Right or wrong, they had, with others 
of the nobility and gentry, espoused the cause of the 
Covenant; but unlike many who, turning back, 
proved a deceitful bow in the day of battle, they 
stuck true to the ‘‘ blue banner ;” fighting, suffering 
for it, and earning the respect which courage and con- 
sistency scldom fail to secure. 

Thinking, by way of contrast, of the happy days in 
which we live—tolerating differences, and granting to 
others the liberty we claim for ourselves—and how 
quietly that old mansion, once flashing with the fires 
and wrapt in the smoke of musketry, now stood 
among its venerable ash-trees and elms, I stepped 
out from their shade, one fine morning, to see the 
plenty as well as enjoy the peace that blessed our 
favoured land. There it lay all around, in hedged 
and well-cultivated fields, which, ripexing, under God’s 
showers and sunshine, and growing white unto the 
harvest, promised abundance both fur man and beast. 
But what is this? Yesterday there were broad acres 
of potato there, with stems erect, leaves of healthy 
green, and the shaws, as they are called in Scotland, 
so luxuriant that it was not possible to distinguish one 
drill from another. Changed in one short night, this 
field is now, so to speak, but the corpse of what it 
had been. No longer one broad flush of green, every 
separate furrow is visible, and each plant stands with 
head drooping to the ground, its stems bent under the 
weight of leaves that, withered, blighted, blackened, 
impart to the scene a melancholy aspect, and to the 
air a strangely foetid odour. While I, who had been a 
country clergyman, and was more or less experienced 
in agriculture, stood wondering at a phenomenon which 
I found myself utterly unable to explain, the tenant 
of the farm came up; and him I found as much 
amazed, and, as was natural in his circumstances, 
more distressed at the sight than myself. A grey- 
haired man, he had never seen the like before. 

In the days of those Covenanters whose mailed and 
sombre figures gave an antique and martial aspect to 
the oak panels of the old mansion, some would have 
found a ready explanation of this calamity in “‘ the 
evil eye,” the curse or cantrips of a malicious witch. 
But in the northern part of the island ‘‘ the school- 
master had been abroad” for more than a century ; 
wolves and witches had both disappeared together— 
the burning of the last witch and the killing of the 
last wolf having occurred much about the same 
time ; and so the farmer, though greatly puzzled, 
sought for an explanation of the matter in other than 
preternatural causes. ‘‘It beats a’, sir,” he said ; 





EDITOR. 


‘it dings my judgment a’thegither. I’m thinking, 
though it never waukened me wi’ its roarin’, that there 
has been an awfu’ wind in the nicht, tossimg and 
dashing the shaws thegither ; and that that accounts 
for sic a bonny field, as this was yesterday, being as ye 
see it now, the shaws a’ wallowed, and the leaves 
growin’ a’ black.” 

This theory might be ingenious, but it could not 
be true ; since, had such a hurricane as it supposed 
struck the turrets of the old mansion house, howling 
in the chimneys and roaring amid the trees around, 
it must certainly have wakened us, and sounder 
sleepers too, So, dissatisfied with the explanation, 
I returned to mention the circumstance to my host 
at the breakfast-table, and discuss its probable causes ; 
and how was our wonder iscreased on learning from 
the newspapers the day thereafter, that that same 
night, perhaps in the same hour, perhaps at the same 
moment, the potatoe fields of the whole country, 
had been struck—north, south, east, and west. It 
was, in fact, what we afterwards became too familiar 
with—the potato disease ; a severe pestilence of its 
kind, and one on which gaunt famine followed, though 
not marchivg with its strides—in Ireland, especially, 
emptying her cabins, and filling herchurchyards. The 
country did not sit down supinely under this calamity. 
While much was done to alleviate the sufferings it 
entailed—Parliament voting ten millions sterling for 
that purpose—every effort was made to discover the 
nature of the disease ; its causes, and its cure. Farmers 
tried all manner of experiments, even bringing the 
potato in its native state from its birthplace on the 
slopes of Chili aud Peru; the Government instituted 
all manner of inquiries ; and philosophers turned all 
the lights of science on the mystery. The country 
was as wise at the end of the day as at the beginning. 
These black spots on the green leaf, these black spots 
in the root ; how the disease came, and how it went; 
how it was generated and how propagated ; what 
might prevent, or arrest, or, if anything could do so, 
cure it, were subjects that baffled man’s utmost skill. 
God left us to be baffled and beaten, to feel ourselves 
as powerless and helpless as a straw borne on the 
bosom of a stream. But when He had taught us to 
bow reverently and humbly beneath his hand, and to 
feel that we were in it for good or evil, He was pleased 
to take it off. The pest was arrested, though enough 
of it remains to remind us of our dependence on God: 
departing as mysteriously as it came, through no 
efforts on our part, nor power or will but his who says 
to the sea, ‘* Hither shalt thou come and no further ; 
here shall thy proud waves be stayed.” 

There was another and earlier pest which I have too 
good occasion to remember, that also reminds us of 
these words, ‘*‘ When thy judgments are on the earth, 
the inhabitants of the world will learn righteous- 
ness.” Itis not the cholera, now again threatening our 
shores, to which I refer, It raged, and slew many, 
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in the immediate neighbourhood of my old nag | 
parish ; where, while trusting to the power of prayer, | 
we did not, as some of our would-be philosophers | 
seem to fancy we would, neglect the use of means. 
On the contrary, we established a cordon sanitaire | 
around our bounds; we appointed a committee of public 

health ; we stopped all beggars, tinkers, vagrants, on 

the frontiers ; we got a medicine chest for the use of 

the parish ; we placed it in the manse, out of which, 

having learned late on a Sabbath night that a person 

had come that evening to the village from an infected 

house in Dundee, I went forth at six o’clock on Monday 

morning, aud summoning the nearest members of 

committee, had the intruder bundled out of his father’s 

house and the parish too before breakfast. We do 

not need men who regard themselves as *‘ advanced 

thinkers,” and talk with an air of superior wisdom of 

the modes of thought of the present day, to tell us 

that we must work as well as pray. It is long since 

Oliver Cromwell told his Ironsides to trust in God and 

keep their powder dry. 

The pest I refer to is the Influenza of 1836-37. 
No place could be more healthily situated than Ar- 
birlot, my old country parish. Disease found no allies 
there in crowded houses, or a stagnant atmosphere; in 
marshes, swamps, or the poisonous effluvia of choked 
drains and cesspools. Arbirlot hung on a slope that 
declined gently to the sandy shores of the German 
Ocean, There was wood enough to ornament the 
landscape, but not to intercept the fresh breezes that, 
curling and cresting the waves, blew landward from 
the sea, or swept down seaward from heights loaded 
with the fragrance of mown hay, or blooming bean- 
fields, or moors golden with the flowers of the 
gorse. The habits, as well as the habitations, of my 
parishioners were highly conducive to health. Well- 
instructed, decent, and sober, out of a population 
amounting nearly to 1000 souls there was only one 
person who was not in the habit of attending public 
worship ; only one old enough to be able to read, 
who could not; and not one, with the exception of 
a farmer or two, who was addicted to habits of intem- 
perance. Nevertheless, the influenza of 1836-37, 
which, I have been told, clothed the Edinburgh 
churches in all but universal mourning, and made 
such demands on the leading physicians there, that 
Dr. Abercrombie was said to have worn out some pairs 
of horses per day, came down on my parish with the 
swoop of an eagle. How and whence it came, none 
could tell: but all of a sudden, and in almost every 
house, it was there—‘‘ the pestilence that walketh 
in darkness, the destruction that wasteth at noon-day.” 

For example, on being myself smitten down on a 
Friday, I sent off a servant next day on horseback 
to the farm-houses and hamlets, to warn all that there 
would be no service in the church on Sabbath: and 
I remember how he reported on his return the same 
answer from almost every house—this, namely, It is 
of no consequence! The disease was there ; and none 
could go to church! Nor was it only in this parish 
that the pest had burst out like a fire. The same 
had happened in the whole country round, shutting 
up on that Sunday ten or eleven of the pulpits of the 





thirteen parishes embraced within the bounds of the 


Presbytery. It had attacked all classes, all ranks, and 
all ages ; perilling the lives of the young, and slaughter- 
ing the old. Howit was generated ; how it was com- 


| municated ; what made it a destroying angel, moving 


on the wings of the wind, and armed with the dart 
of death ; how it smote this house, and, as if it were 
protected with paschal blood, passed over that, were, 
and are still, mysteries which eluded the closest in- 
quiry. The deeper men went into the subject, it 
grew the darker. Well if men of science were thereby 
taught humility, and those who attempted to pene- 
trate the secrets of disease learned to say, ‘‘ Who can, 
by searching, find out God? Who can find out the 
Almighty to perfection? It is higher than heaven, 
what can we do: it is deeper than hell, what can we 
know: the measure thereof is longer than the earth, 
and broader than the sea!” 

While Cholera, hanging on the wing, hovers over 
our shores, and threatens to revisit us, it has pleased 
God to send down on our country a new and strange 
pest. The first which I have mentioned—like the 
disease that years ago utterly destroyed the vines of 
Madeira, and, after devastating many parts of Europe, 
still lingers, as I saw this summer, among the lovely 
valleys of Piedmont—fell on the vegetable kingdom. 
The second pest struck at man directly. Nor can it 
be reasonably doubted that, but for the superior 
medical skill, better food, better clothing, better lodg- 
ing which, as compared with those of former times, 
we, in God’s good providence, enjoy, that pest, the 
cholera likewise, and also the plague which in typhus 
fever is ever smouldering in our large cities, would 
have proved as fatal as any plague on record—as that 
which, in the time of Pepys and Defoe, for instance, 
slew 10,000 in one week in London, when the popu- 
lation of the capital was not a tenth of what it is now ; 
or that, called the sweating sickness, whose ravages in 
my native town, then probably a very small one, for 
it had been repeatedly burnt to the ground by hostile 
armies, stand thus rudely recorded on an old memo- 
rial stone within the shadow of its cathedral tower :— 

1647. 
Luma quater crescens 
Sexcentos peste peremptos ; 
Disce mori,—vidit 
Pulvis et umbra sumus. 

The third pest, that with which we have now to do, 
threatens, not our life, indeed, but one of its main 
supports. The life of man is sustained either by 
vegetable, or by animal food. Many tribes in tropical 
countries live entirely on the first ; and the savage 
races who inhabit the Arctic regions, hunting the 
whale, the walrus, the seal, the Polar bear, subsist 
exclusively on the second. Now, in our country, 
situated midway between the equator and the pole, 
where we subsist both on animal aad vegetable food, 
this rinderpest, or, in plain English, cattle plague, 
threatens to break what is to us, therefore, a staff of 
life. It is not indeed the first plague, nor, so far as 
its ravages have yet gone, is it the worst, which has 
desolated our fields and emptied our byres. One dif- 
ferent perhaps in its nature, but to the full as deadly 
in its effects, laid our island waste more than a hun- 
dred years ago—such its fatality that almost every 
cattle beast in England died ; one county alone, and 
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that not a large one, losing 20,000 head. The pos- 
sibility of such ravages by the rinderpest presents a 
very gloomy prospect, involving enormous loss to our 
country, widely-extended suffering, and the utter ruin 
of thousands of families. Already it has wrought 
very serious ravages. The number of cows in Edin- 
burgh is now not more than a fourth of what it was 


when the plague broke out here three months ago ; | 


and many expect that every dairy in the city will be 
cleared out by the new year, The utmost care on 
the part of farmers to protect their cattle from infec- 
tion and surround them with everything that could 
contribute to their health has proved utterly unavail- 
ing. Defying all prevention, and as yet resisting all 
cure, the disease is working dreadful havoc in many 
districts of the country. Men are at their wits’ end. 
Ruin stares them in the face, and the calamity which, 
unless arrested, will fall so heavily on the large and 
respectable class engaged in agriculture, will be felt 
by the whole community ; this being a case in which, 
if one member suffer, all the members must suffer with 
it. A serious evil to our nurseries, milk, the very 
best food for children, will not be procurable either 
for love or money ; and butcher meat, which is con- 
sumed to so large an extent by all classes, must rise 
to a price which will place it beyond the reach of the 
labouring population, and many more besides. Such 


being our prospects, winter approaches us with a stern | 
‘and gloomy aspect—suffering to all, to many bank- 


ruptcy and ruin in its train. Soserious, indeed, are the 
circumstances of the country, that we should stand 
in dread of their issues, but that we believe in a presid- 
ing Providence and can trust to the efficacy of prayer. 

What has Providence to do with this pest? is a 
question which some may put; and I might, with 
more reason, answer thus : Providence has to do with 
everything ; a sparrow falleth not to the ground 
without the Father. But I can lay my finger on 
many passages of the Bible which in other ages (and 
why not in this ?) trace calamities similar to ours to 
the hand and judgment of God. It was of the loss 
of his cattle, as well as of his children, that Job 
uttered this sublimest of all human utterances, ‘‘ The 
Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away ; blessed be 
the name of the Lord.” Let God give our farmers a 
sense of his Providence in this calamity, with faith 
in the efficacy of prayer, and they may (not other- 
wise) rise to the height of this sublime expression, 
*¢ Though the flock be cut off from the fold, and there 
shall be no herd in the stall, yet I will rejoice in the 
Lord, and joy in the God of my salvation.” I 
can give but a sample of the many instances which 
are piled up around me where the Word of God re- 
presents Him as sending such calamities as this plague 
of the rinderpest. Hence, and on the highest authority, 
we call it a providential visitation, which may, or 
which may not, be sent on account of our sins. 

As samples take these: Jeremiah xii. 4, *‘ How 
long shall the land mourn, and the herbs of every 
field wither for the wickedness of them that dwed 
therein? the beasts are consumed.” Jeremiah vii. 
17-20, ‘*Seest thou not what they do in the cities of 
Judah and in the streets of Jerusalem? The children 
gather wood, and the fathers kindle the fire, and the 


women knead their dough, to make cakes to the queen 
of heaven, and to pour out drink-offerings unto their 
gods; therefore thus saith the Lord God, Behold, 
mine anger and my fury shall be poured out upon this 
place upon man, and upon beast.” Hosea iv. 1-3, 
| ** Hear the word of the Lord, ye children of Israel : 
| for the Lord hath a controversy with the inhabitants 
of the land, because there is no truth, nor mercy, nor 
| knowledge of God in the land. By swearing, and 
| lying, and killing, and stealing, and committing adul- 
| tery, they break out, and blood toucheth blood, 
| Therefore shall the land mourn, and everyone that 
| dwelleth therein shall languish, with the beasts of the 
field.” 
| It is the fashion with some in these, as in other 
| days, to explain away all, not only that devout 
| Christians, but even devout pagans, held and ex- 
pressed by such words as Providence and providential, 
| According to them, all events result from certain 
| great, general laws which God has ordained for the 
government of the world, A man, for example, 
| leaves a warm room without his great-coat, and 
catches cold; drinks too much wine, and loses his 
senses ; eats too much food, and gets a fit of indiges- 
| tion ; launches recklessly into speculation, and becomes 
| a bankrupt; lives in an ill-drained house, and is 
seized with typhoid fever, and neglecting the use of 
the proper remedies, dies. Well, we have men who 
| claim to themselves the title of ‘‘ advanced thinkers,” 
alleging that there is no more Providence in the most 
| important events in the history of individuals, nations, 
or Churches, than in these—that the fall of a king- 
dom, with all its results, is not one whit more provi- 
dential than that of a stone on the hill-side, which 
when the rains have undermined it, obeying the laws 
of gravitation, topples over ; and rolling, thundering, 
smoking, leaping in its descent, at one great last 
bound buries itself in the depths of the lake. 

No doubt many events, which good men once 
regarded as special interpositions of Providence, can 
be proved to be the natural and inevitable result of 
those laws which God has established for the ordinary 
government of the world. I admit that no rash 
attempt should be made to trace in the common detail 
of worldly affairs the special interference of a super- 
intending Providence ; sincere and pious Christians 
having, sometimes, thereby exposed religion to the 
sneer of the scoffer, and overlooked this canon even of 
a heathen poet :— 

** Nec Deus intersit nisi dignus vindice nodus 
Inciderit ;” 
“Let not a god interfere unless some difficulty 
worthy of his intervention should occur.” That God 
has established great, general laws for the govern- 
ment of the world, on due attention to which our 
health, happiness, and life ordinarily turn—laws which 
cannot be observed without benefit, nor violated 
without suffering—is no new discovery. We hear 
much, and not too mutch certainly, of the importance 
of sanitary measures; but the fact that filth is 
favourable to the production of disease, while cleanli- 
ness promotes health and prolongs life, was as well 
known to the Jews three thousand years ago as it is 
now—the frequent washings enjoined by the Mosaic 
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law, both of their persons and their houses, being 
sanitary measures as well as spiritual, and religious 
symbols. Nor did the Presbytery of Glasgow, when 
they proposed a day of humiliation and prayer on ac- 
count of the cho'era, need a late Prime Minister to tell 


them to betake themselves to the cleaning of their dirty | 
closes and courts, as a measure not less necessary than | 


prayer. The laugh which his taunt afforded sceptics 


and scoffers was as silly, as the taunt itself was un- | 
called for—the Sacred Book, which it was the duty of | 


that reverend body to expound, not only containing 
the oldest, and what is in some respects still the best, 
sanitary code on record, but furnishing them with a 
very pertinent, and what had been in the circum- 
stances not impertinent, reply to the statesman’s jibe, 
*¢ These ought ye to have done, and not to leave the 
other undone.” 

Frankly admitting the existence of great general 
laws, we recognise in them the wisdom and good- 
ness of Him who governs all events, from the fall 
of an angel to the fall of a sparrow. [If fire, for 
instance, sometimes burned, and at other times froze, 
like ice ; if meat sometimes acted like medicine, and 
mediciae like meat; if the processes of agriculture 
yielded a crop on one farm, but utterly failed to do 


so on another ; if ‘‘the hand of the diligent” made | 


ene man rich but left his neighbour poor ; if, in other 
words, certain causes were not followed up by certain 
results, if the line of sequences could not be depended 


on, the business of the world would come to a stand—all | 


things would rush into ruin, Admitting this, it by no 
means follows that, as a man leaves a clock, which he 
‘has wound up, to go on-in its corner of hall or room, 
pointing the hours and striking them till the weights 
have run down, and all is still, and it has run its 
course, God has left man to run out his term of life, 
and the world to run én through its cycle of ages under 
the blind, unmodified, and uncontrolled operation of 
mere general laws. We admit their existence and see 
in them the clearest manifestation of the wisdom 
and goodness, as well as the power, of God. But it 
by no means follows that, in ways beyond the reach 
of our discovery and even the comprehension of our 
limited faculties, ways which we have no language to 
express, nor intelligence to understand, nor even fancy 
to imagine, God does not govern our actions and mould 
our fortunes. 


illustrated in the disappointments of life, and the ex- 
perience of others as well as Solomon, “I returned, 
and saw under the sun that the race is not to the 
swift, nor the battle to the strong, neither yet bread 
to the wise, nor yet riches to men of understanding, 
nor yet favour to men of skill.” 

Granting tke existence and operation of these laws, 
and that sincere and devout Christians have often 
regarded what were their results as ‘special provi- 
dences,” there are few men who cannot point to cer- 
tain events in their own life which had an important 
influence on their own fortune or that of others, and 
which they cannot but regard as providential. They 
are not to be explained by the ordinary operation of 
the laws of nature. Without drawing on books, it 


How is this truth embodied in the 
words which we find enshrined in the Bible, and often | 


may entertain my readers more, and equally illustrate | she might help to maintain her mother. 


| 
"my subject, to relate a case or two of the kiud be- 
, longing to the writer’s individual experience. 

Near by my old country parish there rose from the 
shelving shore a range of iron-bound cliffs, against 
which, in stormy weather, the sea dashed with amaz- 
ing fury. Accompanied by a friend, I one day de- 
scended these, in search of anemones and seaweed in 
the pools which the ebbing tide left at their feet. 
While thus engaged I leaped down ona rock that 
sloped away into the sea, then roaring and foaming in 
4 strong north-easter. On my feet touching the 
| rock, which was covered, not as I imagined with dry, 
| but with slippery, seaweed, they went out from below 

me, and I found myself flat on my back, launching 
| away into the sea. All the danger of the position 
flashed at once into view—the impossibility of swim- 
| ming, though I could swim, in such a roaring surf; a 
| horrid death by being hurled on the jagged rocks ; 
| and the certainty that, though I should get hold of 
the slippery tangle, of its sliding from my grasp, and 
| leaving me to fall back again, wounded and bleeding 
into the deep. My companion could do nothing, but 
| stood petrified at the sight. Yet I was saved to write 
| this paper, and do some little work in the world by— 
| what I believe, and, looking our modern philosophers 
in the face, call—God’s good Providence, It had been 
| a miracle, had a monster of the deep swallowed up a 
| man in such circumstances, and, making for a sandy 
| bay, vomited him ashore, safe and sound, as Jonah ; 
a miracle, had the sea-birds that soared and screamed 
over the intruder on their domain, borne him aloft 
on their white wings to set him down safe on the top 
of the cliffs, The age of miracles is gone; but not 
that of the special providence which brings about 
“events where reason can, and religion delights to, 
recognise the hand of God. In my circumstances, 
| when I was moving off like a ship from the slips into 
| the deep, life only could be saved by the arrest of 
such a fatal launch. For this purpose I put on the 
brakes, to use railway language, pressing strongly with 
my heels against the rock ; and, when descending with 
constantly accelerating motion—my back to the rock, 
my face to the sky, my ears filled with the roar of 
death, and my feet within less than a yard of a 
watery grave—I was suddenly arrested. It so hap- 
| pened that the heels of my boots had been newly shod 
with iron. Being rough, one of them, instead of 
| slipping over, caught against a small pebble imbedded 
| in the reck ; and I have ever regarded it as a special 
| providence that, in this hour of peril, I had in that 
rough iron the only means which could save life ; 
and that my mind, baing kept as calm and collected 
as it is now, I had the self-possession to remember 
the rough state of the iron on my boots, and resort 
to the one only possible means of saving me from 
a watery grave. 

The scene of another case lies in my own country 
parish, and the dell where a decent widow lived whom 
I was in the habit of visiting, as paralysis made it 
, impossible for her to attend church. She was tended 

by a very dutiful daughter, who, working at a flax- 














| mill in the neighbourhood, toiled hard, and con- 
| tented herself with plain dress and simple fare, that 
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leaving the cottage for her work she was in the habit 
of heaping up the refuse of the mill in the grate ; 
and kindling it. She placed her helpless mother in a 
chair right before the fire; and as this fuel burned 
away slowly the old woman was kept comfortable till 
her return. It happened one day that I left my 
manse, and skirting the walls of the old church-yard, 
and passing the corn-mill, with its busy sound and 
flashing wheel, I took my way down the winding dell 
to the cottage of the old woman, which stood in its 
garden, embowered among trees. But, having met a 
parishioner, with whom I had some subject of interest 
to talk about, I called a halt ; and, sitting down on a 
bank of thyme, we entered into conversation. Ere 
the subject was half exhausted, the widow rose to my 
recollection, I felt somehow that I must cut short, and 
hasten away on my visit. But the idea was dismissed, 
and the conversation went on. However, it occurred 
again, and again, till with a feeling that I was neglect- 
ing a call of duty, as by an uncontrollable impulse I 
rose to my feet, and made all haste to the cottage. 
Opening the door, a sight met my eyes that for the 
moment nailed me to the spot. 

The erection of mill-refuse which had been built 
from the hearth some feet up the wide open chimney, 
having its foundations eaten away, had fallen, and, 
precipitating itself forward, surrounded the help- 
less paralytic within a circle of fire. The accident 
‘took place some minutes before I entered. She 
had cried out, but no ear was there to hear, nor 
hand tohelp. Catching the loose refuse around her, 
on and on, nearer and nearer, the flames crept. It was 
a terrible sight for the two Wigtown. women martyrs, 
staked far out in the sands of the Solway Firth, to 
mark the sea-foam crawl nearer and nearer them ; it 
was more terrible still for this lone woman in her lone 
cottage, without any great cause to die for, to sit 
there, and see the fire creeping closer, drawing nearer 
and nearer to her feet. By the time I entered, it had 
almost reached her, where she sat motionless, speech- 
less, pale as death, looking down on the fire as it was 
about to seize her clothes, and burn her to a cinder. 
Ere it caught, I had time, and no more, to make one 
bound from the door to the hearth-stone ; and seizing 
her, chair and all in my arms, to pluck her from the 
jaws of a cruel, fiery death, 

Here we recognise the ordinary laws of nature— 
those of fire, which kept alive by the oxygen of the 
atmosphere, consumed the refuse ; that of gravitation, 
which, when the fire had ate away the foundation, 
and left it top-heavy, tumbled it on the floor ; that of 
impulse, by which, when it fell, it was projected beyond 
the hearth-stone to surround the paralytic with a 
flaming circle. But by what law of nature was I 
moved that day, instead of visiting other sick, to turn 
my steps to the dell and cottage of this poor vld woman ? 
By what law of nature, when I lingered on the road, 
was I moved, without the remotest idea of her 
danger, to cut short, against all my inclinations, an 
interesting conversation, and hurry on to the house, 
which I reached just at the very nick of time,—one or 
two minutes later, the flames had caught her clothes, 
and I had found her in a blaze of fire? To look on 
this as a case of special providence, some may regard 








as superstitious, and denounce as inconsistent with 
the spirit and philosophy of the age—as a mere relic of 
the days of ignorance and darkness, I leave them to 
their cold philosophy, and ‘* science falsely so called.” 
Be it mine to live and die in the belief of a present, 
and presiding, as well as personal, God ; in the faith 
which inspired my aged friend to thank Him for her 
wonderful deliverance, and the boy to explain his 
calm courage on the roaring deep, in these simple but 
grand words, ‘* My Father is at the helm.” 

Edinburgh was the scene of another case which, 
a matter not of life or death, but of dying peace, I also 
count providential. A lady belonging to my congrega- 
tion, a very lovely Christian—whom I knew to be ill, 
but not in danger—was dying, on a day that I was 
dragging myself home, weary and worn-out with long 
hours of work, It occurred to me, on finding myself 
near the street where she lived, that I should go and 
see her; but feeling more fit for a sofa than further 
service, I dismissed the idea, and walked on thinking 
of the poet’s line,— 

‘The ploughman homeward plods his weary way.” 


But the idea occurred again, only to be again dis- 
missed, I said to myself, There is nothing very serious 
in her case, But it came back again and again. Yet 
I resolved to shake off this feeling, and, walking 
over it, make my way home; and [I had actually 
passed the opening of the street where she lived, 
when the impression returned with irresistible force ; 
and, surprised by the circumstance, I retraced my steps, 
and turned them to her house. How was I asto- 
nished to be met at the door with the news that 
she was dying; and how great was my astonish- 
ment and grief also, to find this best and bright- 
est of saintly women in deep despondency. A dark 
cloud hung over that blessed soul ; it was like the 
obscuration over the Saviour’s cross; and I seemed 
to hear that awful cry, My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me? There we were—she struggling 
with death, and I with herdespair. It pleased God so 
to bless the truth I was sent, as I believe, to set before 
her, so to hear the prayers her afflicted and astonished 
mother and I offered up, that ere her sun sank in 
night, it came forth from the cloud brilliant, and to 
appearance larger than ever. Death in the dark had 
made no eventual difference to this true and loving 
follower of the Lamb of God; but the lifting of the 
cloud, turning her latter end into peace, made a 
mighty difference to the mourners around her bed, and 
especially to her eminently devout and pious mother. 
She who had been left, like many other ministers’ 
widows, to struggle with poverty and privation, had 
been borne up, as few have been, by her remarkable 
faith in a presiding providence. That venerable 
woman saw God’s hand in everything. Her Father 
had done this ; and her Father had sent that. And 
for myself, I wish that I had the same ever-present, 
magnanimous, holy trust in God’s providence, as bore 
her through a sea of troubles, and made her regard 
me that day as sent to do an angel’s office ; to smooth 
her Jeannie’s entrance into a better world—minister- 
ing to an heir of salvation. 

It is not always, I admit, easy to distinguish the 
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merely marvellous from the providential, nor the pro- 
vidential from the miraculous ; and many things which 
sincere and pious Christians have fondly considered as 
special interpositions of Providence, may, I grant, 
admit of much controversy. But to regard all events 
as but the result of the common laws of nature, is in 
effect to shut God out from the government of his 
own world. To represent Him as standing by, a 
mere spectator, with his hands, so to speak, tied, so 
that He can neither interpose to confer blessings nor 
inflict judgments, is to mock Him with the shadow of 
a kingly crown, and clip the wings by which, lifting 
us above the cloudy regions of care and doubt, prayer 
raises us to the skies. It may be in a way unknown 
to, and inscrutable by, us, but unless God interposing 
takes an actual and active part in our fate and fortunes, 
I see no sense in prayer. 

Rushing into regions where man loses himself and 
reason fails to guide his faltering steps, some, like 
those of old, who by wisdom knew not God, set forth 
crude and ill-digested notions which they dignify by 
the name of philosophy. But however ingeniously it 
be spun out of their brains, that philosophy must be 
false which is not only contrary to the plain sense of 
the Word of God, but is also, and not less, contrary 
to the universal instinct and promptings of our nature. 
I could stand on that alone. If the soul is not im- 
mortal, why do all men yearn for, and believe in, 
immortality ? If prayer has no real, direct efficacy, 
why do all nations, civilized and savage, pagan as well 
as Christian, resort to it for relief; and, as we see 
in the case of the lowest and most debased heathens, 
rather than not pray, address their petitions to a stock 
or stone? It seems as much an instinct for man in 
want to pray, as for an infant, put to the breast, to 
suck, And He who inspired the instinct is no more in 





| 


this case than in that ‘‘a man that he should lie, or 
the son of man that he should repent.” 

As to the modus operandi of prayer, as to how it 
works, and moves the hand that moves the world, 
that is a subject into which man with his limited 
faculties cannot too reverently enter, and about which 
the profoundest theologians cannot too modestly speak. 
As Cowper sings— 

God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform ; 

He plants his footsteps on the sea, 
And rides upon the storm. 


But, as even nature teaches, and his Word clearly 
reveals, He will have all men to pray ; and, to use the 
words of an inspired Apostle, ‘‘no respecter of 
persons, he that feareth him and worketh righteous- 
ness is accepted with him.” Therefore, while we 
acknowledge an Almighty hand in the pest which, 
marching ruthless and meanwhile resistless through 
the land, is destroying our herds, ruining the fortunes 
of many, and threatening the comforts of all, let us 
resort to prayer. Along with the utmost vigilance and 
the use of the most active means to stop the progress 
of the plague, and effect its cure, let prayer ascend 
from all our cities, our scattered villages, and country 
homesteads. And who can tell but that God, not- 
withstanding our unworthiness, may repent Him of the 
evil ; and a grateful nation, rising from the ground 
where prince and peasant had bent before his mighty 
hand, may soon unite all voices in this grand old 
chorus: ‘Thou crownest the year with thy good- 
nes3; and thy paths drop fatness. They drop upon 
the pastures of the wilderness ; and the little hills 
rejoice on every side, The pastures are clothed with 
flocks, the valleys also are covered over with corn ; 
they shout for joy ; they also sing.” 





THE BROTHER’S TRUST. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “STUDIES FOR STORIES.” 


THERE was once, says an old legend, a young 
Italian noble, whose elder brother loved him much ; 
he had moreover saved his life, and had reconciled him 
to his father when greatly offended with him. 

As might have been expected, the youth returned 
this affection, and after the death of the father these 
brothers lived together, the younger obeying the elder, 
and behaving to him in all respects like a son. 

Once, on a certain day, however, a long separation 
came between them, for the elder went out, as if upon 
his ordinary affairs, and never returned again to his 
house. His young brother was first surprised, then 
alarmed. He sought for him, proclaimed his loss; he 
scoured the country, caused the waters to be searched, 
and sought in all the recesses of that old Italian city ; 
but it was of no avail; his brother was gone, and 
none could tell him whither. 

No tidings were heard of him for more than six 
months, till one night as his young brother was knock- 
ing for admittance at his own door, a figure in a 
domino came up, and put a note into his hand, at 
the same time whispering his brother’s name. It was 





during the time of the carnival, when it is so much 
the custom for people to wear disguises, that such 
things excite no surprise. Anselmo, for this was his 
name, would have seized the domino by the hand, but 
he quickly disappeared in the crowd; and full of 
wonder and anxiety the young man read the letter 
which he had left behind him :— 

‘*¢ Anselmo, I live, I am well! and I beseech thee, 
as thou lovest me, fail not to do for me what I shall 
require, which is, that thou wilt go every night down 
that lane which leads along the south wall of the 
r Palace ; ten paces from the last window but 
one thou shalt find a narrow slit in the wall; bring 
with thee a dark lantern, and into that slit do thou 
place it, turning the light side inward that thou be 
not discovered. Thou shalt be at the place every 





| night at twelve, and thou shalt stay until the clock of 


St. Januarius striketh one. So do, and one night I 
will meet thee there,. Thy loving brother prays thee 
not to fail.” 

That very night the young nobleman went out un- 
attended, in the hopes of meeting with his brother. 
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He carried a lantern, and proceeded to the unfre- 
quented lane pointed out in the letter. It was a deso- 
late place, in a thinly populated quarter of the city. 
By the faint light of the moon he counted the windows, 
and found the slit in the wall, which was deep, and 
fenced on the river side with an iron grating backed 
by a sheet of horn; into this slit he hastened to place 
his lantern, and then: began to look about him, and 
consider why his brother should have chosen such a 
place for their meeting. 

Not far off ran the river, and he did not doubt that 
by water his brother would come, for it was evident 
that he feared to show himself in the streets of the city, 
Anselmo started once or twice during his solitary 
watch, for he thought he distinguished the splash of 
an oar, and then an advancing footstep ; but he was 
mistaken, his brother did not come to meet him that 
night, nor the next, nor the one after; and when he 
had come to await him every night for a fortnight, he 
began to get sick at heart. 

And yet there was no way but this; he was to 
watch till his brother came. It was his only chance of 
seeing him ; and he went on, without once failing, for 
eleven months and twenty days. 

In order that he might do this more secretly, he 
frequently changed his lodging ; for as the time wore 
on he began to fear that his brother might have in- 
volved himself in one of the political intrigues common 


‘in those days, and he felt that the utmost caution was 


required, lest his constant visits to that quarter of the 
city should be watched, and lead to suspicion. 

A strange piece of blind obedience this seemed, even 
to himself, and of trust in his brother; what appeared 
to him the strangest part of the letter was the en- 
treaty that he would always bring a lantern; “‘as if 
there could be any fear,” he thought, ‘‘of my not re- 
cognising his step, or as if it could be likely that more 
men than one could by any probability be standing 
by that solitary corner.” But in those days of 
tyrannical government and lawless faction, flight 
and mysterious disappearance were not uncommon, 
Thus Anselmo watched on, though hope began to wax 
fuint, even in his strong and patient heart. 

The clock struck one. ‘* Eleven months,” said he, 
“and one and twenty days !—lI will watch for thee 
the year out.” He put his hand to the slit in the 
wall, and withdrew his lantern ; it was dying in the 
socket. ‘* What,” said he, ‘is the light also weary 
of watching!” He turned, and a heavy stone hard 
by his feet was raised from beneath, and up from 
under the earth came his brother. 

** Thy cloak—quick ! cover me with it,” he whis- 
pered. ‘* Hide my prison garments.” 

**Thy prison garments!” repeated Anselmo, faintly, 
for he was distraught and amazed. 

His brother took the cloak and wrapped himself in 
it. It was not so dark but that Anselmo could see 
that his feet were bare and his face haggard. He 
took the lantern and threw it down, beckoning towards 
the river. 

* Let it lie,” he said, to his young brother. 

**T am sorry the light has gone out just when it is 
wanted,” said Anselmo, for he was still amazed, and 
scarcely knew what he was talking about. 








**Eleven months and twenty-one days hath it 
served me well,” his brother replied ; ‘‘ nothing else, 
whether alive or dead, saving thyself only, will serve 
me so well again.” 

What a strange thing this was to hear; but the 
walls of the old Italian city echoed the sound so 
softly that none awoke to listen, and the two figures, 
gliding under the deep shadow of the houses, passed 
away, and were seen there no more. 

By morning dawn a vessel left the harbour, and 
two brothers stood upon the deck, bidding farewell to 
their native country ; the one was young, the other 
had a wan cheek, and hands hardened by labour; but 
the prison dress was gone, and both were clad in the 
usual costume of their rank and order. 

** And now we are safe and together,” said An- 
selmo, *‘I pray thee tell me thy story. Why 
didst thou keep me waiting so long, and where didst 
thou rise from at last ?” 

**That I can tell thee at all, is thy doing,” an- 
swered his brother : *‘ because thou didst never fail to 
bring me the lantern.” 

And then, while the grey Italian shores waxed 
faint in the sunny distance, and all hearts began to 
turn towards the new world, whither the vessel was 
bound, Anselmo’s brother descended with him into 
the cabin, and there told him, with many expressions 
of affection, the remarkable tale which follows :— 

He had, unknown to his brother, made himself 
obnoxious to the government ; and the night of his 
disappearance he was surrounded, and after making a 
desperate defence, he was overpowered and thrown 
into prison, In a dreadful dungeon he lay till his 
wounds were healed, and then, for some cause un- 
known to himself, he was given over to the keeping 
of his deadly enemy : one whose house had long been 
of the opposite faction to his own. By this enemy 
he was conveyed to the P. Palace, and laid in a 
dungeon, that, as he said, ** Nothing it seemed could 
have broken through, unless his teeth had been strong 
enough to eat through that wall.” Almost every 
hour in the day his enemy came and looked at him 
through a hole in the door, his food was given him 
by means of this aperture, and when he complained of 
the want of bedding, they gave him, also by means of 
the hole, a thin mattrass, and two coarse rugs to 
cover him. 

This dungeon contained nothing but one large chest 
placed against the wall, and half-filled with heavy stones ; 
one of these, he was given to understand, would be 
tied round his neck should he attempt to escape, and 
his body would be thrown into the river. 

His light in the daytime came through the little 
slit so often mentioned ; but in daylight he could do 
nothing, for his enemy’s eyes were frequently upon 
him ; from twelve o’clock to three in the night were 
the only hours when all his jailers slept, and then it 
was dark, and he could do nothing but just feel the 
strength and thickness of the wall: a hopeless task 
indeed to break it down with one poor pair of hands ! 

But, after months of misery and despair, one of 
the jailers took pity on him, and asked him whether 
there wa8-anything he could do to help him to endure 
his captivity better. ‘* Yes,” said the poor prisoner ; 
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**T have been a studious man, and if I could now 
read, it would help me to endure my misery. I dare 
not read in the daytime, for my enemy would not 
suffer me to have such a solace ; but in the night, if 
I could have a light in the slit.” 

The jailer was frightened, and told him not to 
think of it. Yet, as his prisoner kept urging it, he 
looked at the height of the slit and its small size, and 
then, when he had heard the words that were to con- 
vey this request for a light, and that they told nothing 
as to where Anselmo’s brother was, he consented to 
convey them ; first getting a solemn promise that he 
would never attempt to speak to his brother, even if 
he should find it possible, and, secondly, that he 
would never betray him. 

Whether this jailer felt certain that he never could 
eseape, whether he was not loth to aid in it, or 
whether he pitied him, and thought no harm could 
come of the light, is not known ; certain it is that he 
searched the dungeon diligently every night, and ex- 
amimed the iron protection to the slit: it was far 
above the poor prisoner’s head, and when the jailer 
found it always safe he appeared satisfied. Yet the 
work of breaking through the wall began the first 
night of the lantern, and never ceased till it came to 
a triumphant conclusion, 

The great chest, as has been said, was half-full of 
heavy stones; as soon as the light enabled him to 


act with certainty and perfect quiet, he laid his mat- | 


trass and rugs beside it, opened its lid, took every 
stone out in turn, and placed it on one of them; he 
then, exerting all his strength, lifted the chest away, 
and began to undermine the stones behind it, and 
under it, 

With wonderful skill and caution, he went gradually 
on; but it took twenty minutes of labour to empty 
the chest, and twenty minutes to fill it with equal 
quiet: there remained, therefore, only twenty minutes 
in which to perform the rest of this herculean labour. 

But for the light he must have handled the stones 
with less certainty, and, of course, the least noise 
would have caused all to be discovered. How little 
could be done each night becomes evident, when it is 
remembered that the stones and rubbish which he dis- 
placed had to be put back again, and the chest re- 
turned to the same position before the light was with- 
drawn, 

For nine months he made but little progress, and 
for the next two months the difficulty of disposing of 
the rubbish dannted him ; but the last night, when 
still far from tlie surface, though already through the 
wall, such a quantity of earth heaved in that he swept 





it down fearlessly upon the floor of his dungeon, and 
resolved to make a daring effort to escape, and risk all 
on that one venture. He crept through the hole once 
more, and shielding his head with one arm, pushed 
upwards with the other ; more and more earth fell, 
and at last, nearly suffocated, he applied all his strength 
to the flat stone that it had left bare, heaved it up, 
and escaped to life and freedom. 

Which is most remarkable here ?—the trust of the 
elder brother, who could venture so much on a pro- 
tracted attention to his letter, or the obedience of the 
younger to a command which he could not under- 
stand ? 

We can scarcely tell. Yet this story, though 
widely different in some respects, has one point of 
resemblance to another narrative far more worthy of 
credit, but which passes among many for an idle tale, 
if one may judge by the thoughts that they bestow 
upon it. 

It is the true story of a King’s Son, one who saved 
the lives of many, and reconciled them to his Father 
whom they had offended. In his wonderful conde- 
scension, He called himself their Elder Brother; but 
after He had long dwelt among them, He one day dis- 
appeared from their sight, promising them that after 
many days He would come again. He sent them a 
message afterwards, entreating them to watch, and 
saying ‘* Behold, I come quickly ! ” 

For awhile they did watch ; but afterwards it was 
said in his kingdom which he had left, ‘*Our Lord 
delayeth his coming, and we are weary of watching, 
the time is so long. If He had told us the exact 
day or the exact hour when He would return, we 
would have been ready, and would have gone out to 
meet Him with great joy; but we cannot always watch, 
though He has promised us and done for us so 
much.” 

It is a long time now since that message was sent ; 
some dispute its meaning, some say it shall be on 
this manner, and some on that manner; some have even 
said, ‘‘ Those many days must now be drawing near 
their close.” 

But, O prisoner, working by night in the light of 
your brother’s candle! O elder brother, who had 
won such true fraternal love! O friend so trusted in, 
though not understood, so longed for, though scarcely 
expected—how differently was your earthly claim ad- 
mitted—your earthly command obeyed! There was 
One who said, ‘* Watch, for ye know not the day, 
neither the hour, when the Son of Man cometh ;” 
and “‘ what I say unto you, I say unto all—Watch!” 

Bot po THey WartcuH ? 





THE LOVE 


On, Jesus Christ, my light of light ! 
Who lovest me too well 

For mortal thoughts or mortal tongue 
To measure or to tell, 

Grant that this heart of mine at last 
May for Thee in return 

With like love burn ; 
And, wholly Thine, to Thee may cling, 
And for Thee only yearn. 








OF CHRIST. 


Grant that nought else within my soul 
But Thy love may abide ; 

Give me to choose it for my crown, 
My portion, and my pride. 

Cast those all out, take all away, 
That Thee and me would part ; 

Thy grace impart 
Till love of Thee hath set on fire 
My spirit, mind, and heart. 
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Thou art my comfort, treasure, joy, 
Art health, life, light, to me. 

O deign accept me as Thine own, 
Who give myself to Thee. 

Apart from Thee is nought but pain, 
And bitterness, I know, 

For me below ; 

Nought that can satisfy my hope, 

Or soothe me in my woe. 


In Thee, however, there is rest, 
Is joy and peace indeed ; 
O Saviour, grant that more and more 
My heart may on Thee feed. 
Be Thou a flame in me to burn, 
A balsam soft and pure 
My griefs to cure ; 
For here | still must sigh and grean, 
And toil and pain endure. 


Let me in daily life adorn 
The love that I profess ; 

And if my steps should wander, Lord,, 
Restore them, and redress. 

May I both speak and do Thy will, 
All good works teach and learn? 

Quick to discern 

Where I have erred, and to Thy feet 

Still quicker to return. 


Oh, be Thy love in gricf my joy, 
In feebleness my power ! 
And when I lay me down to die 
At the appointed hour, 
Oh, very present with me then, 
Lord Jesus, may I prove 
Thy faithful love, 
That I may enter, glad and free, 
Upon Thy realm above ! LC. G 








OUR FATHER’S BUSINESS ; 
BY THE 
II.—OUR 


Tue lower animals are not more distinguished from 
man by their want of sense than by their want of 
sympathy ; less so, perhaps, since some—the dog and 


‘elephant, for instance—are remarkably sagacious, aud 


cannot fairly be called irrational creatures, The lower 
animals have feelings ; they have strong feelings, fear, 
hope, jealousy, envy, hatred, and love. What more, 
for instance, could any mother do than the hen that, 
with courage foreign to her usual nature, on observing 
the hawk in the sky, calls her brood, and, facing the 
danger, covers them with her wings; or the shagg 
bear that, placing her cub behind her, confronts the 
hunters, and offers her bosom to their spears? But 
though God has endowed the brute creatures with 
feeling, they have no fellow-fecling, or sympathy, as 
it is called. The fat and pampered favourite growls 
when some poor, gaunt, famished, homeless dog ven- 
tures near his heaped and ample trencher. The cattle 
of our fields browse on, careless of the dying struggles, 
unmoved by the dying groans, of some fellow of the 
herd ; and so destitute in their natural state do the 
lower animals seem of fellow-feeling, or anything kin 
to it, that I have never seen the sufferings of their 
fellows disturb or interfere in any degree with their 
ordinary sensual enjoyments. While, in the words of 
an Apostle, ‘none of us liveth to himself,” they 
live to themselves : that is one of their most remark- 
able characteristics ; and those, therefore, degrade 
humanity most, and bring it nearest to the condition 
of the brutes, who live for themselves, think only of 
themselves, have no other aim but their own profit 
and advantage, who, to express their character in one 
word, are selfish. 

But selfishness, that base and degrading passion, is 
characteristic not only of such as God has never en- 
dowed with reason, but of those also who, having had, 
have lost it. Inside those gloomy walls where pity 
shelters and science seeks to cure insanity, one of the 
most common and not least painful aspects of the 
II—12, 


OR, METHODS TO DO GOOD. 
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OBJECT. 


strange and melancholy scene is, that every one there 
appears to live for himself. There is a community, 
numbering hundreds, or thousands perhaps, but little, 
and, in the worst cases, no communion. Each one 
walks apart. They take no interest in one another. 
They laugh, they weep ; but there is no infection in 
their grief or gaiety. Each is occupied with his own 
thoughts, engrossed with his own imagined wrongs, or 
states, or pleasures. That is one of the most common 
and characteristic features of the insane ; and they 
therefore degrade humanity, presenting it in one of 
its most humbling aspects, who, though not bereft of 
reason, think only of themselves: and, again, to ex- 
press their character in one word, are selfish—who, in 
the language of Scripture, ** look not every man upon 
the things of others, but every man on his own 
things.” 

In regard to this, as to other passions, men enter 
the world distinguished by original differences. With 


sound to the slightest touch, some have much more 
sympathy than others ; yet all are by nature, to a 
greater or less degree, both self-willed and selfish. 
Who, that knows himself, does not feel that, even 
where this passion is held in most control by reason, 
and somewhat cured by grace? And what mother 
has not discovered it—seen the inborn evil breaking 
out in the temper of her sweetest child? Like a 
rose-bud with petals opening to the light of day, and 
bathed in the pearly dews of morning—gentle, play- 
ful, love beaming in its eyes, innocence in its winning 
smile, and with its sweet caresses, as it flings its arms 
around her neck, winding itself round her heart, there 
is no object in the world so beautiful in a mother’s 
eyes as her babe; yet she soon learns that what 





seemed a young angel just lighted, like a sunbeam, 
on this evil world, is, in fact, a fallen creature, and 
may become a serpent to sting the bosom it lies on. 
_See how it will have its own way; how it rebels 


hearts, like instruments so finely strung that they- 
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against authority ; how its little hand is put out to 
grasp what is another’s ; how it grudges to share its 
pleasures with any one else! Let its will be crossed, 
and its angry cries, its tears, the struggles of its 
impetuous though impotent rage, show that selfish- 
ness is a bad, base passion, common to every human 
breast. 

Therefore, here, on the very threshold of my sub- 
ject, I wish to say that a change of heart is an indis- 
pensable preliminary to the Christian life—its first 


step and starting point. Without that, with inborn | 


selfishness unrestrained, unconquered by the power of 
grace, man cannot attain to the end and objects of the 
Christian life. To say ‘‘ Christ liveth in me, and the 
life that I now live in the flesh I live by the faith of 
the Son of God, who loved me, and gave himself for 
me,” we must be able to say with Paul, ‘‘ I am cruci- 
fied with Christ.” To follow the eagle in her flight, 
we must be furnished with eagles’ wings ; and to walk 
in the steps of Him who lived not for himself, nor died 
for himself, nor rose for himself, nor now reigns for 
himself, we must be born again, and baptised with the 
baptism of the Holy Spirit. Who would have the 
manners, must have the mind that was in Christ. 

In opening up our subject, the End or Object, 
namely, for which Christians should live, I may show 
what that is by showing what it is not. Well, then, 
It is not living to ourselves. 

This, as I have already said, is to be selfish, And 
such he is whose horizon, unlike the vast rim of the 
sea or distant range of snow-crowned Alps, has no 
wider bounds than self ; and whose heart, like a man’s 
coffin, is just his own measure; long enough and 
broad enough to hold himself—with room for no one 
else. I have said that such people ally themselves, 
not to angels, for they minister to them who are heirs 
of salvation, and, making heaven ring to their songs, 
rejoice over every sinner that repenteth : nor to Christ, 
for He went about doing good, and made it his meat 
and his drink to do, not his own, but his Father’s will. 
They ally themselves to the brute creation, among 
all which their most perfect type perhaps is the unso- 
cial, low crustacean which bores itself a hole in the 
sea rock ; nor ever leaves that narrow home to expa- 
tiate in the freedom of the deep; nor of all God’s 
creatures holds communion with any but itself. Not 
God, not Christ, not others and others’ good, but self 
is, I cannot say the sun—for that is a glorious object 
—the centre around which their thoughts, desires, 
fears, hopes, wishes, all keep turning. Like the whirl- 
pool that sucks in straws and sea-weed, tiny boats, 
and gallant ships, self swallows up all the interests, 
great or little, that belong to others in its vast de- 
vouriug vortex. Voracious as a whirlpool, it is insa- 
tiable as the grave ; and, crying, Give—give—give— 
takes all, to render nothing back. If such people are 
ever converted, like David, they will address God, 
saying, ‘‘ I was as a beast before Thee.” 

Selfishness has worse features still. Regarded in the 
aspect they present to God, the selfish appear yet more 
hateful ; their ruling passion assumes a yet darker 
character. It shuts God out of the heart ; and turn- 
ing the soul, once his bright, holy temple, into that 
dark, dreary, atheistic spot in the universe where He 


is not, it is to be regarded as the greatest impiety. It 
thrusts God from his throne, and places man in his 
room ; the true object of every selfish man’s worship 
being himself. Now, for myself, I would rather be a 
Papist worshipping the Saints, some of whom are stars 
in heaven—even a blinded Pagan, in stocks and stones, 
worshipping forms within whose cold breasts no foul 
passions ever burned, than be the man who is his own 
God. In his case how foul the temple, and contemp- 
tible the divinity? What a contrast to his feelings 
those of the holy patriarch, as, addressing God, he 
said, ‘I have heard of thee by the hearing of the ear, 
but now mine eye seeth thee. Wherefore I abhor my- 
self, and repent in dust and ashes.” 

Many, I know, regard selfishness as a mere defect in 
disposition, no serious or grave offence ; but this living 
to oneself is not only one of the greatest sins against 
nature, allying us to the beasts that perish—not only 
one of the greatest sins against our fellow creatures, 
shutting up our bowels of compassion from them—not 
only one of the greatest sins against Jesus Christ, who, 
living and dying for others, says, ‘‘If any man will 
be my disciple, let him take up his cross, deny himself 
daily, and follow me,”—and not only one of the 
greatest sins against God, whom it denies and, in a 
sense, dethrones—but is the seed and sum of all sins 
| whatever. For though sin, Proteus-like, assumes many 
forms, selfishness is the parent and bitter root of all. 
Trace sin up to its source, whether in earth or heaven, 
and it will be found so. The pride that ruined the 
| angels, and cast them from their celestial seats ; the 

ambition that fired our first mother’s bosom, and led 
to the crime that wrecked this fair world and ruined 
our happiness, may both be traced to self. To the 
“passion which makes our own will man’s supreme rule 
and our own gratification his highest good, we may 
therefore apply, with the slight change of a single 
word in each case, the words of Paul and John, these 
namely, ‘‘ the love of self is the root of all evil ”—“* if 
| any man love self, the love of the Father is not in 
; ” 











| Observe further, that one who, selfishly inclined, 
| lives to himself is not only unlike God and God’s 

Son, the Father who gave the Son, and the Son who, 
| willing to be given, gave himself for us, but is unlike 
;any of God’s works, What has the Creator made 
| that exists for itself? Not the sun—bright image 
of Divine beneficence, he burns to warm, and shines 
to light the worlds that roll around him. Not the sea 
—image of Divine fulness, which, furnishing food 
and a home to innumerable myriads, teems with happy 
life ; and extending its blessings to lands the furthest 
from its shores, hangs their skies with the clouds 
that temper the torrid heat, and supply the rains 
which clothe their hills with forests and their vales 
with fields of corn, Not, as I will show, the meanest 
plant that grows—the lichen, for example, which 
casts its grey mantle over the aged ruin ; or appearing 
but a dusky stain, colours and clothes the rocks. 
Doomed to decay, like everything that lives on earth, 
it dies, and turned into dust, becomes a few grains of 
soil, These, accumulating in the course of time and 
washed by showers into some fissure, by and by form 
a suitable seed-bed. Into this, swept by the tempest, 
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er dropped by passing bird, an acorn falls, which 
germinates ; and fed by the lichen dust, grows ; and | 
sending out its roots for nourishment, rises at length | 
into a stately oak. This offers a home to the birds of 
the air that build among its branches, and sheds its 
fruit to feed the boar and other beasts of the forest. 
It lives not for itself. Nor dies for itself; for when at | 
length its stately trunk falls, groaning to the woodman’s 
axe, it gives strength and body to the ship that, manned 
by patriots, thunders on the deep in freedom’s battle, or, 
bearing a flag of peace, and bound on a holy mission, | 
carries to distant shores and savage homes the peaceful | 
heralds of the Cross, And what thus characterises even | 
the meanest of God’s works on earth must characterise 
the highest-—which I take to be a renewed, redeemed, 
sanctified man, one bought with the blood and baptised | 
with the Spirit of Christ. He therefore has, and can | 
have, no pretensions to regard himself as a true Chris- 
tian who, whatever his Church, or creed, or condition, 
eaten up of selfishness, lives only, or chiefly, for him- 
self. Unless the same mind be in us that was in 
Jesus Christ, we are none of his. 

Baptised in the Spirit as well as in the blood of 
Jesus, Christians would not live to themselves though 
they could ; and, on the other hand, there is’ a sense 
in which even the selfish could not though they 
would. Such is every man’s influence either for good 
or evil within the domestic and social circles in which he 

‘moves. By way of illustrating that remark, let me 
tell what happened when a lighthouse was finished 
which stands eleven miles out at sea in sight of the 
windows of my old country manse; and in which, 
whether seen standing erect on its rock by day amid 
the raging billows, or shining like a star through the 
gloom of night, to guide ships off the reef and on to 
their desired haven, always seemed the very type of 
one who, as a Christian, fills a like blessed office, and 
rests on a like sure foundation. This, the Bell Rock 
Lighthouse, is exposed on every side to the full 
sweep of stormy seas ; and with such power do they 
hurl themselves against it, that, rising on its sides, 
they often wrap it in a sheet of foam—sometimes 
send the water in flowing cataract clean over its lofty 
summit. Now the first storm that tried its strength, 
entirely shook the confidence of its keepers. What 
alarmed them was not that the waves running up to the 
very summit wrapped its sides in foam, and them in 
darkness ; but that the tower when struck by some 

- giant billow, as if struck also with terror and antici- 





pating destruction, trembled from top to bottom. In 
terror themselves, they hasted with the tidings to the | 
architect, who, to their surprise, received them as 

‘*tidings of great joy.” He doubted no longer the | 
stability of the fabric. When struck on one part the 
whole building felt the shock, every stone seemed to | 
sympathise with another, just because every course | 
was firmly fixed to every other course, and the tower, 
though built of many separate blocks, was bound | 
together as if it were a monolith, one single stone— 

to use the language of the Psalms, was ‘‘ compactly | 
built together.” And all are thus bound together ; | 
to this extent at least, that every man makes his 

character, his life, his habits felt by others ; exerting | 
an influence on all around him either for good or evil. | 





Indeed the influence which, through the law of 
sympathy, we exert on others, those above and below, 
as well as those beside, us, is involved in the very 
idea of society ; and be it a Church, or nation, or 
family, that community is, as a community, in its most 
perfect state, where this sympathy is most felt by all 
its separate members. Hence the answer of the Greek 
sage to a question often discussed, this namely, 
‘¢ Which is the best form of government ?”—an auto- 
cracy with all power vested in one person ; or an aris- 
tocracy where the power of government is divided 
among a few leading men; or a democracy where, 
often swayed hither and thither by fitful gusts of 
sudden passion, the multitude rule?—The best 


| government, said Plato, is that under which the 


meanest citizen can suffer no wrong, but all the rest 
will feel it. 

This noble utterance of heathen lips, another form 
of the inspired expression ‘* no man liveth to himself,” 
enunciates a grand principle which runs through the 
Divine government, and forms the very life and soul 
of practical Christianity. What saith the Scriptures ? 
‘¢ Pure religion and undefiled before God and the 
Father is this, To visit the fatherless and widows in 
their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from 
the world.” And to what a great extent are the evils 
that now afflict society due to the neglect of this 
principle ?—traceable to this, that people, forgetting 
the duties they owed to others, have lived to them- 
selves, For long years the upper classes, if not, as in 
many other countries, treading the lower under foot, 
treated them with neglect ; and, though mistaken, as 
events are proving, fancied that, separated by a great 
gulf from the vulgar throng, they might move in 
their higher spheres, living to themselves, Making 
money or enjoying its pleasures, the middle and 
wealthier classes left the poor, unpitied and unhelped, 
to struggle on, and at length sink by thousands into 
degradation and destitution—they also refused to be 
regarded as their brother’s keepers, thinking that they 
could safely indulge their selfishness. Alas! even 
Christian churches, I am sorry to add, fostering 
unseemly jealousies, and wasting their strength on 
wretched quarrels, also lived for themselves ; often 
subordinating the high claims of souls to the petty 
interests of a sect. 

‘* Shall I not visit for these things, saith the Lord ? 
shall not my soul be avenged on such a nation as 
this?” He has done so, How have our sins found 
us out? By the drunkenness that is our national 
disgrace, by the gross ignorance, the brutal manners, 
and godless habits of great masses of the people; by 
prisons full of criminals, and workhouses full of 
paupers ; by the burdens which indolence entails on 
industry, and crime on virtue; by the prostitution 
that walks, and the drunkards that reel, along our 
streets ; by the vast numbers, amounting in London 
alone, for example, to a million and a half, who never 
enter a house of God, God is teaching us that the 
laws of the moral are as sure as those of the material 
world—those that govern the tides of ocean or the 
seasons of the year ; and that, since no man liveth to 
himself, one of these moral laws is this, that, if we 
neglect the duties we owe to others, whether they be- 
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long to our family, or our neighbourhood, or to society in 
general, not they only, but we ourselves shall suffer 
for it in the end. Crimes committed against, as well 
as benefits bestowed on others, like bread cast on the 
waters, come back many days hence. 

And now, though it anticipates what properly 
belongs to another branch of the subject, I would 
here answer the question which, prompted by a feeling 
that they have lived too much to themselves and 
missed the grand end of a Christian life, some may be 
ready to ask, in the words of that grand old cry, ‘“‘ Men 
and brethren, what shall we do?” Well, every man 
and woman on this earth have their mission ; and 
having to seek, not only our own salvation and 
welfare, but the salvation, welfare, happiness, and 
advantage of others also, there is none who may 
not adopt the words of Nehemiah, saying, ‘‘ 1 have a 
great work todo!” Divine grace is equal to it, if 
you go about it wisely—‘‘ My grace shall be sufficient 
for you,” says God. Now you have a post in this life 
assigned to you, keep it; a field of labour, cultivate 
it ; a sphere of usefulness, public, or private, or both 
perhaps, fill it with light ; opportunities of doing good, 
improve them—remembering that as there is not one 
within reach of your voice, who sleeps beneath the same 
roof, who works in the same shop or field, who worships 
in the same church, who is embraced within the wide or 
narrow arms of the same social circle, over whom you 
may not exert an influence for evil, who may not be 
the worse of your company, so there is none who may 
not be the better of it, over whom you may not 
have an influence for good. Your influence may be 
small, but so is the candle which burns in a cottage 
window ; yet at what a long distance is it seen, and 
how large the sphere it fills with light? I knowa 
man, for instance, who at the close of each day’s 
work, turned his steps to the prison, and with his 
Bible on his knees, or on his knees on the floor, spent 
the evening hours in its gloomy cells; seeking to 
instruct the ignorant, and reclaim the criminal, and 
raise the fallen. The judgment day shall show how 
many he restored, penitent and pardoned, to the 
bosom of God ; but it is certain that, alone and single- 
handed, he rescued and reformed four hundred crimi- 
nals ; restoring them, honest and well-doing men, to 
the bosom of society. What life-boat, pulled by 
strong hands through roaring breakers to sinking ship 
and drowning men, ever made a rescue like that? Yet 
that was the work of a man in humble life ; without 
name, or influence, or rank, or more than ordinary 
talents ; but with love to men suchas burned in the heart 
that was pierced and broken on the Cross of Calvary. 
Now, before he dies, let every Christian go down, as 





it were, to the shore to pluck the drowning from the 
flood—in some poor sinner whom he is blessed to 
save, let him find at least one gem to shine and 
sparkle in his heavenly crown. 

Here, ingratitude may be the chief return the 
large and loving-hearted meet for their labours of 
love ; but be assured that though man forgets you, 
your Master will not. It is they who glorify Ged, 
who shall enjoy Him ; they who deny themselves, who 
shall not be denied ; they who labour on earth, who 
shall rest in heaven ; they who bear the cross, who 
shall wear the crown ; they who seek to bless others, 
who shall be blessed ; nor is there a prayer you offer, 
one good word you drop, a work of mercy you under- 
take, a tear you shed for sinners, a loaf you carry 
to a poor man’s door, a cup of water, even a kind 
look given to human sorrow, that shall be forgotten. 
All are recorded in the Chronicles of the Kingdom, 
and shall be acknowledged in the presence of an as- 
sembled universe, when, unnoticed and unknown no 
longer, you bend your head for the blood-bought crown, 
and Christ, as He places it on immortal brows, says, 
Thus it shall be done to the man whom the King 
delighteth to honour! That day will show that the 
true way for a man to live was not to live to himself 
but to others ; that, paradox as it sounds, the way 
for a man never to be forgotten is to forget himself. 
He will be no loser by that. The sun is not less 
resplendent, for all the light he sheds when he sinks 
in the golden west ; nor the sea, when she roars along. 
the shore, less full, for all the showers she gives; nor 
the rose, the lily, or the jessamine less fragrant, for all 
the odours they fling on the passing breeze ; nor the 
earth leaner, but fatter, for the cattle that tread its 
‘pastures, and the harvests that are borne from its 
fields ; and even so it will be found that they who 
have lived most for others have lived best for them- 
selves, The God whose glory, not their own, they 
sought shall not forget to glorify them ; and, reward- 
ing what they did for others as done to himself, their 
Judge shall say, ‘* Inasmuch as ye did it to one of the 
least of them, ye did it unto me.” May their cha- 
racter, as thus painted by the poet, be ours !— 


Far other aims his heart had learned to prize, 
More bent to raise the wretched than to rise. 
* * ~ * a 


Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 

And even his failings leaned to virtue’s side ; 
But in his duty prompt, at every call 

He watched and wept, he prayed and felt for all : 
And as a bird each fond endearment tries 

To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies, 
He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 





THE CONFESSIONS 


One who reads the Book of Ecclesiastes carefully, 
must be struck, I believe, by the comparative absence 
of anything that would indicate that he was reading 
the confessions of a repentant Jsraelite. Acknow- 
ledgments of the vanity of all the works and sorrows 
of men, no.less than of their delights and joys; the 
recognition of an eternal law of duty abiding for ever, 
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while all things else change, or seem to change; 
warnings to the young to profit by the experience of 
one who has struggled out of the ‘evil nets” into 
which they are rushing blindly,—this we have abun- 
dautly. But this might come, we are tempted to say, 
from a heathen moralist, This is not the language of 
one who is conscious that he belongs to a peculiar 
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people, who rests his hopes upon the covenant which 
God has made with his fathers. We look for the 
belief in the God of Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, 
in one who was called to be the ruler of Israel, for 
some sign that the sure mercies of David were not 
forgotten by his son,—that he, the Preacher, remem- 
bered that he was the heir of the glorious and 
wonderful promises that were made to his father. 
We are compelled to confess that we can discover 
nothing of the kind. The sadness with which we read 
those confessions of a wasted life is mingled with 
wonder when we reflect that this was he whose youth 
must have been passed «mid the minstrelsy of the 
Temple, and to whom the songs of the sweet Psalmist 
of Israel must have been familiar things. There is a 
strange contrast between the language of the father 
and the son. The shepherd-boy, whose early years 
were spent in hardship, and war, and danger ; who 
had no certain dwelling- place, and encountered hunger 
and nakedness, and perils of water and of robbers— 
perils of his own countrymen, and of false brethren ; 
who wandered as an outlaw in the wilderness of 
Judah, and sought refuge in dens and caves of the 
earth ; to whom a crown brought nothing but a 
heavier burden and a deeper sorrow ; whose old age 
was darker than his youth, and whose grey hairs 
were brought down with sorrow to the grave by the 
evil life and miserable death of the son whom he most 
‘ loved ;—he never lost, even for a moment, his trust 
in tho perpetual loving presence of the God in whom 
he had believed. The Lord ‘was still his shepherd, his 
shield and defence, his strong tower and his rock. 
*¢ Goodness and mercy,” he said, ‘‘ had followed him 
all the days of his life.” He felt sure that the same 
*‘rod and staff” would be with him in the “ valley 
of the shadow of death.” The last utterance of his 
failing strength is full of the recollections of his youth, 
speaks of the same power of perceiving and enjoying 
the Divine beauty of nature, its: wonderful loveliness 
or terror, as that of which the Psalmsarefull. The old 
man, whose life is fast passing away, feeble and cold 
and dying, has a vision of ‘‘ the light of the morning, 
when the sun riseth, even a morning without clouds; 
as the tender grass springing out of the earth by clear 
shining after rain.” (2 Sam. xxiii, 4.) | Whether 
this glory is to be realised in his own house and his 
own kingdom he knows not, yet he can depart in 
peace, believing that it is no deceitful dream, no 
mocking, transient brightness, There is an ‘‘ ever- 
lasting covenant ;” that is ‘‘all his salvation and all 
hhis desire.” 

What the life of the son was, how it led him to 
scepticism and scorn, is known to us all, The 
child of peace, the beloved of the Lord, living in 
security, triumphing almost without an effort over his 
rivals, crowned with all gifts of mind and spirit, 
living in the midst of a more than kingly magnificence, 
says nothing of the everlasting covenant, makes no 
acknowledgment of, utters hardly a prayer to, his 
Father in the heavens, The highest truths do not go 
beyond the recognition that there is, in spite of all 
appearances that contradict it, a righteous and Divine 
order, or the belief that it is the duty of men to ‘‘ fear 

God and keep His commandments.” 





It seems almost a truism to infer from this contrast 
the blessedness of a life of trial and suffering, the 
_ danger of one of unbroken prosperity and ease. And 
| yet here, as in so many other instances, a truism is 
| only a disregarded truth, one which does not cease 
| to be true, but which we do not choose to acknow- 
| ledge as we ought to do. This is the great lesson 
of all experience, ‘It is good for men that they 
should be afflicted,” for thus ‘‘ they learn the statutes 
| of God.” (Pa crix. 71.) It is because this is the 
tendency of suffering, that it comes so largely into the 
discipline by which the children of God are perfected, 
so that ‘‘ whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth, and 
scourgeth every son whom He receiveth.” (Heb. xii. 
6.) There are no times so likely to lead men to 
trust in the Everlasting Arms as those in which 
the arm of flesh fails them utterly; none in which 
they can learn so truly that their strength is in 
‘* quietness and confidence,” as those in which they 
find that the reed on which they have leant has 
broken beneath their hand, and pierced it, And 
we, who live in: easy circumstances, and to whom, 
in the common course of things, our daily life brings 
no hardships or dangers, have great need to remember 
how very close an utter godlessness may lie to that 
outward regularity. If we set our hearts on the 
treasures of earth, or its joys, or put our trust in 
princes, or in any child of men, we shall discover, 
sooner or later, that these idols of our souls come 
between us and God. Our perceptions of the truths 
which we profess will become ever fuinter and dimmer. 
What wonder, if our lives are so utterly unlike what 
Christ’s life was, that we should cease to understand 
his gospel, and have therefore but a formal and 
shallow belief in it ? 

But the history of the Preacher has a more definite 
and a deeper meaning in it. It shows us that the 
special tendency of the life which he had led, a life, 
be it remembered, of intellectual activity, as well as 
one full of the pride of life and the pleasures of 
gratified desires, is to tear up by the roots a man’s 
hereditary faith, and all the hope and confidence that 
are bound up with it. Those hopes, the clear, un- 
doubting trust, the unclouded apprehension of the 
truths which he has been taught in childhood, are 
treasures which it is easy to cast aside—difficult, 
almost impossible, to regain. The man who, by 
scorning the image of God in himself, or in his 
brethren, has lost the power of perceiving the bright- 
ness of that image manifested in the Only-begotten of 
the Father, will find that all the words and phrases 
which expressed his faith in the Incarnation become 
empty technicalities to him. They will seem the 
dreariest fragments that could be gathered by men 
who had no human hearts in them, out of the débris 
of bygone controversies. And so, again, with other 
truths. The practical living denial of a Father in 
_ heaven, who wills that we should be pure as He is 
| pure, and perfect as He is perfect, will be sure to 
end in a mist and darkness of vision through which 
the whole faith in the possibility of a regenerate life 
will seem the most unreal of all chimeras. Lose the 
clue of the desire to do the will of God, and you are 
| lost.in the labyrinth of human systems, The ‘‘ double- 
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minded man,” the man whose life is a contradiction 
and a lie against his knowledge, is ‘‘ unstable in all 
his ways.” (Jamesi. 8.) 

And yet it may be that, even here, there is a 
remedy for the evil. In God’s storehouse there are 
many remedies. The book of Ecclesiastes tells us 
how one, over whom the disease had gained the 
greatest power, was delivered from its thraldom. 
The cure was not rapid. It could hardly be that, 
when the corruption was so deeply seated. It might 
not seem so complete as that which those who minis- 
ter to a soul diseased expect to see following all at 
once from the application of their infallible panaceas ; 
but it was God’s work of healing, and therefore the 
true one, and there was hope. Of the discipline by 
which it was accomplished the book tells us clearly. 
We see, even early in the course, signs that life is 
struggling with death, even where at first we discerned 
nothing but hatred and scorn. The thought that 
*¢ wisdom excelleth folly ” (Eccles. ii. 13), that there 
is a Divine light, alternates strangely enough with the 
accents of hopelessness, It was something to recog- 
nise that the calm enjoyment which at one time 
seemed to him the highest end of life, must come 
from God; better still, to acknowledge that ‘‘ God 
giveth to a man that is good in his sight, wisdom, 
and knowledge, and joy.” (Eccles. ii. 24—26.) Even 
the vanity of human purposes, the vexation of all 
human spirits, led his mind, at last, beyond the 
thought of an unchangeable Nature to that of an un- 
changeable God. ‘I know this,” he said, “ that, 
whatsoever God doeth, it shall be for ever : nothing 
can be put to it, nor any thing taken from it: and 
God doeth it, that men should fear before him.” 
(Eccles, iii, 14.) 

We may be quite sure that one who had lived the 
life that Solomon had, who had been hailed as the 
builder of a Temple, and the protector of a Faith ; 
whom priests and Levites served and flattered, but 
had not the courage to reprove, would hear from them 
many excellent words on the duties of religion, the 
importance of the worship of the sanctuary. It may 
be that these thoughts of God that were rising in his 
mind after his long wanderings in the mire of sen- 
suality, and his enlarged experience of all that the 
religious consciousness of mankind could devise for 
its own alleviation, led him of his own accord to think 
of the solemn services in which he had once taken so 


as one of those humble worshippers, and behold God’s 
power and glory as he had seen them in the sanctuary? 
What did he see there? What did he learn from the 
established worship of his country? Alas ! there also | 
he found a hollowness from which his whole heart | 
revolted, which was more intolerable than his own | 
indulgence in luxury or pursuit of wisdom. ‘The | 
sacrifices of fools” who ‘considered not that they 

did evil ;” men who were “rash with their mouths” | 
and ‘“‘hasty with their lips;” a “multitude of 
words” which were not the overflowing of a full 
heart, but the utterance of a fool’s voice, proclaiming 
the emptiness of his soul; vows which men need not 
have made, and which, when made, they did not 
keep, dreams and vanities ;—this was what he saw in 








the courts of the Lord’s house, in the midst of the 
holy city. (Eccles. v. 1—6.) There was no strength or 
comfort in this, It was far better to remember that 
God was in heaven, and his worshipper on earth, and 
so to let his words be few. 

It is impossible, I think, to look on the connection 
of the parts of the fifth chapter as accidental. The 
thought of the ‘‘ oppressions that were done under the 
sun” recurs again, and follows immediately on the 
words of indignation with which he had spoken of 
the hypocrites and formalists. They, we must believe, 
those self-same boastful worshippers, were the men 
from whom proceeded the ‘ violent perverting of judg- 
ment and justice.” They went from the sacrifice of 
fools to judge unrighteous judgment—to receive gifts, 
and to drive wise men mad. They sought to grasp 
for themselves the ‘‘ profit of the earth, which was 
for all,”’ and loved silver and abundance. All this 
was wretched enough ; but as he looked deeper, he 
saw something that seemed like a law of compensation, 
some faint signs at least of a Divine retribution: the 
rich oppressor was clearly not one whit better for all 
his riches,—gained nothing by his treasures but the 
‘‘beholding of them with his eyes.” (Eccles, v. 11, 12.) 
The labouring man did not suffer so much as might 
at first appear. He might have more freedom, 
more tranquillity and health and enjoyment, than the 
ruler who trampled on him. Yet, after all, this was 
an unsatisfactory solution of the problem. Unless it 
led the way to something better than itself, it could 
not prevent the recurrence of the old feeling, that all 
society was corrupt, ‘‘that vanity and an evil disease” 
pervaded it altogether, that an equal darkness covered 
the beginning and the end of life. (Eccles. vi. 1—5.) 
What it did teach him was to feel with and for the 
sufferers, to know that ‘‘ sorrow was better than laugh- 
ter,” that it was ‘‘ better to go to the house of mourn- 
ing than to the house of feasting” and of mirth, to 
admire the patient in spirit, while he owned the power 
of the wrongs of society to cause madness in the heart 
even of the wise, (Eccles, vii. 2—7.) That was, we 
may well imagine, a wonderful step in the life of this 
king, who had gathered ‘‘silver and gold, and men- 
singers and women-singers, and the delights of the 
sons of men ;” who dwelt in his kingly palaces, with 
gardens and orchards and pools of water to minister 
to his enjoyment. Yet such a change is not singular 
in the spiritual history of men. The history of the 
monastic orders brings before us many examples of it. 
There may be that now in the hearts of men which is 
more analogous to it than we imagine. Men, after 
wasted years and riotous living, come to themselves 
again, and with their faith all unsettled and doubts 
unremoved, are content to work for and among the 
sufferers from the world’s wrong, or from the evils 
that seem to come on men from time and chance. 
They are tempted at first, as the Preacher was, to ask 
many questions, They seek to know ‘why the former 
days were better than the latter.” Then they remem- 
ber that to ask this is to inquire unwisely. (Eccles. vii. 
10.) It is better to go on in their work and labour 
of love ; not to ‘* withdraw their hand” from that, 
however they may despair of solving the problem of 
the universe. One thing they are learning to believe; 
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the house of suffering and the patient in spirit teach | 
them this: that ‘* he that feareth God cometh forth | 
of them all.” (Eccles. vii. 18.) We may hope (this | 
is the blessing which the Preacher’s confessions leave | 
with us) that they will go further. It may be that | 
truth will yet dawn on them more brightly, and that 
they will walk in its light. It may be that they will 
one day hear the words, which to them will come 
with the fulness of a surprise that they cannot have 
for him whose faith has been clear and unshaken, 
who has consciously been serving Christ in minister- 
ing to his poor: ‘‘Forasmuch as ye did it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, ye did it unto 
me.” 

We have seen that the work of healing is advancing | 
rapidly ; there is life struggling against death, hope 
against despair. But there are (how untrue the book 
would be to all human experience, if there were not !) 
relapses into the old state. Once again the answer 
he is in search of seems far off, and exceeding deep, 
so that he cannot find it. He is compelled to renew 
that analysis of the reason of things, and of the wicked- 
ness of folly, even of foolishness and madness, in 
in which he had so often been baffled. (Eccles. vii. 
11—25.) 

And there is a terrible significance in that which 
now forms the hindrance, He is thrown back by the 
dark visions of remembered sins. What had been 
once is acted over again in the chambers of memory, 
and he thinks of one ** more bitter than death,”’ whose 
heart was as a snare and net ; and her, and those like 
her, who rise up before him, it may be, from the 
darkness of the grave, he remembers, not with infinite 
shame and infinite compassion, but only with scorn 
and railing, with bitter words, which remind us of 
all that is most hateful in the sensualist poets of 
Greece or Rome (Eccles, vii. 26) ; and therefore he 
treads the old circle once again, and the mists become 
thicker, and the blackness gathers. One truth, in- 
deed, he bears away with him. The evil was his own 
choice, not God’s creation. ‘‘ God made men upright ; 
but they have sought out many inventions” (Eccles. 
vii, 29) ; but as regards his hope and steadfastness he 
has gone back. That thought of scorn, that bitter- | 
ness, in which there is a loathing of evil, but no true 
repentance, has undone the effect of the works of sym- 
pathy and help. Doubts once again rush in on him. | 
Their course is stemmed for a time by the thought | 
that it shall be well with them that fear God, not well 
with them who fear Him not. Experience shows him | 
how true this is in the long run in life. In spite of | 
all anomalies there is a Divine government ; the evil- 
doer is not happy,—the sufferer may be ; the calm 
and contented life of one who fears God and loves man 
presents the picture of a perfect blessedness. But | 
then death comes, with its cold crushing equality— | 
the great leveller, and therefore, as it seemed to him, | 
the greatest of all anomalies, All things alike to all, | 
‘¢ one event to the righteous and the wicked, to the | 
clean and to the unclean, to him that sacrificeth, and | 
to him that sacrificeth not ”’—this was an evil that | 
went through allthings, This put ‘‘ madness in their | 
heart.” Their love, and their hatred, and their envy 
perish with them. ‘There is no work, nor device, | 





nor knowledge, nor wisdom in the grave, whither all 
men go.” (Eccles. viii. 12 ; ix. 6.) 

It would be untrue to say that these doubts repre- 
sent the permanent faith either of Solomon, or of any 
other Israelite. It would be equally untrue to assert 
that the life and immortality which were brought to 
life through the Gospel, came before his mind with 
the same unclouded brightness as that in which they 
are seen by one who believes in Christ, and knows 
that he is a child of God. But he did rise out of the 
doubts and the deadness and coldness in which they 
had plunged him. ‘The faith in a Divine order, in a 
righteous retribution, grew stronger and stronger. 
Nothing was wasted, nothing lost sight of in the book 
of God’s remembrance. No evil deed went un- 
punished. That he had found out long ago the ways 
of the young man’s heart, which seemed so full of 
delight, led him to the days of darkness. The old 
age of the king, who had lived in the selfishness of 
the pleasure-seeker (the old age, Solomon must have 
said to himself, which is in store for me), was in it- 
self a judgment, an augury he could not ignore, of 
one which lay beyond it. The evil days had come, 
the years were drawing nigh in which he must say, ‘I 
have no pleasure in them.” The power to perceive, 
and the power to enjoy, depart with the gathering of 
the years, ‘* The keepers of the house tremble, the 
strong men bow themselves, and the daughters of 
music are brought low, and fears are in the way.” 
And then comes the end: the loosing of the ‘silver 
cord” of life, the breaking of the “‘ golden bowl” of 
sense, the drying up of the ‘‘ fountain” and the 
* cistern” from which it had been so often filled, and 
then ‘‘the dust returned to the earth as it was, and 
the spirit returned to God who gave it.” (Eccles, 
xii. 1—7.) 

But then there was a Divine recompense also. No 
righteous or loving deed, done with a righteous and 
loving heart, should be without its fruit. His mercy 
to the poor and afilicted had taught him that. The 
bread might be ‘cast upon the waters,” but after 
many days it should be found. It was idle, and 
therefore sinful, to wait for special occasions of doing 
good, to watch for some great calamities before making 
any effort to relieve the sufferers. It was idle to 
waste a life in observing the clouds and regarding the 
wind, The clouds would ‘empty themselves when 
they were full of rain.” The tree would ‘fall to the 
south or the north,’’ as the wind should blow it. It 
was the work and the blessedness of a man to be 
doing good perpetually, and trusting the issue of it 
to God; in the morning to ‘sow his seed,” and in 
the evening not to ‘‘ withhold his hand ”—and then 
in due season he should reap, That was true, what- 
ever else might be deceitful, His spirit also returned 
to God. (Eccles, xi. 1—4.) There, in that presence, 
stript of all disguises, receiving each of them a right- 
eous judgment, should every work and every secret 
thing, whether it be good or evil, be brought to light. 
The Divine order was not confined within the time- 
limits of a human life. Death did not destroy it, was 
not the great anomaly. How or in what way he knew 
not, but all that he had felt and known of the blessed- 
ness of God’s servants, of the curse in which they in- 
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volve themselves who turn aside from Him, acquired 
an infinite depth and power for him. He had dug 
deep, had gone through all the crusts of sensuality, 
doubt, perplexity, misery, despondency, but he had 
come at last to a rock, and out of caat rock flowed the 
water of life. He was content not to answer the 
questions which had haunted him. He turned in 
utter weariness from the many books and the much 
study in which he had expected to find an answer. 
Now he was following a Divine light ; it was a Divine 
voice that he heard proclaiming to him and to all men, 
** Fear God, and keep his commandments : for this is 
the whole duty of man.” (Eccles. xii. 12—14.) 

This may seem to us, as I said, a very inadequate 
result, unworthy of a devout Israelite. It falls far 
short of the faith of David. It is still further dis- 
tant from that of a believer in the Gospel. We 
should be tempted to look on one who declared 
solemnly that the experience of a long life had taught 
him to acknowledge the sovereignty of God and the 
eternal law of duty as speaking the language of a 
heathen. For such a one we should have little hope, 
it may be a harsh condemnation. 

I give thanks that the record of this book teaches 
us to suspend, if not to reverse, our judgment. I 
believe that the old man who, when his strength and 
his wisdom were failing him, took refuge in this hope, 
and rested on this truth, was better, stronger, wiser, 
safer,—if you like to introduce the idea of safety,— 
than he whom the Queen of Sheba came to visit ; who 
poured forth that wonderful prayer at the dedication 
of the Temple. For great as the truths were which 
he proclaimed, and marvellously as he rose to the 
perception of their harmony with each other, there 
was a subtle danger in all that eloquence and skill of 
speech. The very act of worship might soon pass into 
a display of his own wisdom, not the acknowledg- 
ment of an Infinite Wisdom, by which he was seek- 
ing to be taught. The intellect analyses truth, and 
may come to look on the truths as its own creations, 
or they may seem unable to bear the search, and 
vanish like the cloud-wreaths of the morning. And 
so that which seemed firmly grasped will slip away 
from us. Because we never knew the truths in their 
power, because they were things for us to talk about 
and boast of, we suffer the due reward of our trans- 








gressions when we find even our acts of worship full 
of vanities and dreams, It is a gain and blessing un- 
speakable when we are able once again to hold one 
truth firmly, and to feel that that is real, divine, 
eternal, Better to know that in its power than to 
profess a whole creed with the carelessness of a plea- 
sure-seeker, or the keenness of a controversialist, 

And the blessedness of thus apprehending any one 
article of faith is, that it must needs lead on to others, 
The words, ‘‘ Fear God, and keep his commandments,” 
were the simplest of all precepts, and yet one who 
fixed his heart on them, and strove to live in them, 
would find himself led perpetually into new regions 
of truth, new convictions of sin, new forms of holi- 
ness. To fear God, not at stated times and in solemn 
worship only, but evermore ; at morning and at noon- 
day and in the evening ; speaking or acting ; in secret | 3 
thoughts and unrevealed desires ; not with the false 
fear of a slave or hireling, but with the true loving 
fear of children ; to feel that his commandments are 
**exceeding broad ;” that no man is free from them ; 
that they give freedom, and set a man’s heart at 
liberty,—what might not these thoughts teach to 
the humbled and contrite heart? Would they in the 
end leave him so far behind? Would there not be 
growth, from faith to faith, and grace to grace; a 
perpetual increase of light, shining more and more 
brightly unto the perfect day? May we not hope 
that it was so for the Preacher? May we not hope 
that it is so for those who, as he did, have turned 
from the true wisdom that is of God to the harlotry 
of sense and selfishness, and then find themselves in 
doubt and perplexity, and then turn with true sym- 
pathy to works of love and mercy, and then seize on 
one great truth, and live on it and in it? May we not 
hope that it will be so for ourselves, so far as our tempta- 
tions of the sense or of the intellect have been like his ? 

Certain, at any rate, we may be, that this is the 
Divine method of recovery. The simplest words 
which we were taught in childhood, the acknowledg- 
ment that we have a Father in heaven, that we are 
justified by faith, that we are reconciled by the blood of 
Christ,—any one of these, if we grasp it firmly, will sus- 
tain us safely, and by it we may escape from the abyss 
of doubt in which we have wandered—from the destruc- 
tion which lies beyond it. E. H. Priumerre. 







































WRITTEN FOR A SICK BOY. 
BY HIS FATHER. 


Come, Expectation, come! 
In thy full radiance clad ; 
Come in thy soothing loveliest guise; 
Come, thou fair angel, from the skies, 
My mournful heart make glad. 
May I recline 
Beneath thy shrine, 
And round my joyful brow thy peaceful emblem twine. 


My fancy flies away 

Before thy sacred tread ; 
My meditation, from this room, 
Hears unappalled the solemn doom, 











And soars above the dead. 
And though a tear 
By chance appear, 


Yet I can smile, and say, ‘‘ My hopes do not end here.” 


Come, Expectation, come ! 
Hence shall I ne’er be hurl’d. 
With humble hope of sin forgiven, 
I raise my dying eyes to heaven— 
I look beyond this world ; 
{ turn my eye 
From vanity, 
And gaze on scenes of bliss supreme, which never die, 
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True friendship’s genial power | Where we again shall meet. 
Survives the transient day ; Borne on Faith’s wing, 
Its memory ne’er is obsolete, | I rise, and sing— 
Still it is sweet, ’tis passing sweet— | Grave! where’s thy victory? Death! where’s thy sting ? 
™ i eo de Come, Expectation, come ! 
In memory fade, How sweet thou art to me! 
When in the tomb on earth the form is laid. oo errverctihoars — Gy seen 
Since glory beams with heavenly ray, 
This world is empty, vain, ‘nd shines my fears away. 
And volatile, and fleet : When time is done, 
I haste to endless heavenly joys, Life’s but begun — 
Where never rust nor moth destroys, Then may I joyful say, ‘‘ My God! Thy will be done.” 
B. W. 
THE BIBLE 


‘¢ Holy men of God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.”—2 Peter i. 21, 


Tuat is the Scriptural way of stating the great 
doctrine, that the Bible is inspired ; that the Bible is 
the Word of God. And you remark the grand sim- 
plicity and directness of the statement. The Confes- 
sion of Faith has done well, in that it has followed 
the example of Scripture in this matter. It tells us, 
that ‘“‘ Under the name of Holy Scripture, or the 
Word of God written, are now contained all the 
Books of the Old and New Testaments: all which are 
given by inspiration of God, to be the rule of faith 
and life.” There are matters, as you know, in which 
the Confession of Faith sets out Christian doctrine in 
very minute detail: but in dealing with the vital 
doctrine of the Inspiration of God’s Word, it has 
wisely imitated the breadth of statement, the sim- 
plicity, the directness, of God’s Word itself. 

*¢ Given by inspiration of God,” says that venerable 
standard ef our Church: using, I need not tell you, 
the very words of Scripture. ‘‘ Holy men of God 
spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost,” says 
the great Apostle Peter. No doubt both these texts 
were written at the first with special reference to 
certain portions of God’s Word. St. Paul wrote that 
*¢ All Scripture is given by inspiration of God,” ata 
time when the Old Testament was all that was under- 
stood by ‘‘ Scripture:” and St. Peter’s words do par- 
ticularly refer to the prophets, and what they foretold. 
But it needs only to be said, that these things are in 
their spirit written of the entire Bible ; and are so to 
be understood by us. And this being so, observe how 
general, simple, and large the statements of both 
Apostles are. Equally so are all the statements the 
Bible contains as to its own divine authority and 
origin. It would be well if all Christian people al- 
ways dealt with God’s blessed Word in the same 
reverent, teachable, earnest s;irit. This is not the 
place for metaphysical subtleties or logical quibbles. 
It is far too grave, solemn, and vital a thing for these. 
And abundant experiencs has made it very plain, 
that no good comes of going into exact détails ; or of 
trying to set out the rationale of what transcends our 
reason,—the way in which the Holy Ghost worked 


‘upon the brain—upon the heart and soul of men, so 


as to make their utterances or their writings in very 
deed the Word of God. Let us hold by this, and we 
shall be safe: that the Bible is indeed the Word of 
God : that it is God’s message to us: that it contains 
truth without mixture of error: that it is the only 
infallible rule of faith and of life: that it contains 
everything needful for salvation : that nothing is to 
be added to it, and nothing taken from it. The Holy 
Spirit speaks to us in Holy Scripture: we can under- 
stand that: let us hold by that: how He does so is 
not revealed, and so we cannot tell. We will not go 
into those unprofitable and soul-wearying questions 
into which some would lead us, and which have occa- 
sionally been handled by men whom we must regard 
as orthodox, in a manner as mischievous and vexa- 
tious as they ever have been by the most unsound of 
theologians : we will not be led into questions of de- 
gree and method of inspiration: we recognise no 
difference between the inspiration of this part of Holy 
Scripture and that. All Scripture is equally to be 
trusted to. All Scripture is equally God’s message to 
you, and me, and all. We believe it all. We accept 
it all. In whatever mode God was pleased to inspire 
the writers of the many books which make the Bible, 
the result is that the Bible is God’s Word, containing 
God’s truth : and we may rely on all it tells us, As 
for the way in which this comes to be, we never can 





speak of it in words more certainly true as stating a 
| theory, and probably we never can come nearer to the 
| conveying of an intelligible idea, than when we keep 
| by the safe and true statements of Scripture itself ; 
| and say, with St. Paul, that “ All Scripture is given 

by inspiration of God ;” or with St. Peter, that 

‘* Holy men of God spake as they were moved by the 

Holy Ghost.” 

We are all well assured that the supernatural influ- 
ences of that Divine Spirit do still, in every Christian 
man and woman, weave in with the natural workings 
of soul and mind, of heart and head. When the 
Blessed Spirit helps us to pray, He avails Himself of 
our natural faculties: of our memory, of our percep- 
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tion of things which may befall us, of our capacity of | poet, the orator, the painter: and it would be mere 
feeling, trusting, and loving. And thus, of the great | pedantry to quarrel with a phrase so well understood 
number of prayers which we may humbly trust are in the main. But never forget, that differing not in 
every day prompted by the Spirit of all prayer, each | degree but in kind—differing essentially, vitally, alto- 
differs, doubtless, from all the rest: each bears the | gether—is the true, holy, divine inspiration of the 
impress of the nature, of the heart and mind, of the | men who wrote the Bible ; and concerning whom the 
human being that offers it. The prayer is the prayer | great Apostle Peter certifies us, that ‘‘ Holy men 
of the Holy Spirit: but it is also the individual and | of God spake as they were moved by the Holy 
characteristic prayer of this man, of that woman, of | Ghost.” 

that little child. Now, you know, it is exactly so And we are to distinguish, likewise, between the 
with that higher, grander, and less lasting communi- | supreme inspiration thus described, and the ordinary 
cation of the Holy Spirit which God has vouchsafed | and still-continuing gifts of the Holy Spirit. I be- 
to the few among his servants, as with those com- | lieve, most sincerely, that many pages have been 
moner gifts of the same Divine Being which are not | written by good Christian people, under the direction, 
for one age, but for all time, and not for Apostles | and under the warming, elevating influence of the 
and Prophets only, but for all saints. It is exactly | Holy Ghost. I believe that many a word has been 
so with that rarer gift which we call Inspiration, as | wisely and kindly spoken in a moment of difficulty 
with the sanctifying, comforting, prayer-prompting | and perplexity, after an instant’s silent prayer for the 
communications for which ordinary Christians ask and | blessed Spirit’s guidance —spoken so wisely and kindly 
look, day by day. You know how the inspired | just because the blessed Spirit quickened the memory, 
writers of the Bible retain their individuality ; and | warmed the heart, prompted the right word at the 
how, amid a singular central resemblance that makes | right time. I believe there is no blessing that we 
us know a verse of the Bible when we hear it, even if | are more sure to get from God, if we heartily ask, 
we are not familiar with the words, and that testifies | than the inestimable communications—help, guidance, 
to the common origin in the mind of the same Divine | light, warmth, comfort, peace—of the blessed Holy 
Spirit, we still mark each writer’s idiosyncrasy : the | Spirit. I will say, indeed, that there seems to me 
whole tone of thought and feeling, and even the turns something more than an error in taste in the usage of 
of expression, which are characteristic of him. St. | a small sect of excellent Christian people, whose mem- 
Paul does not write the least like St. John: St. Luke | bers are accustomed to preface many very unim- 
writes quite differently from éither, and St. Peter | portant statements they make, by saying that ‘‘ the 
from all three. And yet, do you not feel, that there | Spirit moves them” to say such and such things, It 
is a something which belongs to them all: and that | may be that they are indeed moved by the blessed 
belongs to each and all of the many men that wrote | Spirit: but without a special miracle they cannot be 
the Bible? One breath has breathed upon them, one | sure that they are: and it was well said by a most 
hand has touched them all! Moses, Job, David, ‘acute divine, that if any man were quite sure that the 
Isaiah, John and Peter, Luke and Paul—there is a Spirit did move him to say anything, he might begin 
something that they all have, and that no uninspired | his utterance by saying, ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord.” In 
writer possesses one trace of. No one who knows the | the main, if we ask the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
characteristic atmosphere of those pages, the fresh | we shall receive it. But any one who knows some- 
breeze that breathes upon us as we read our Bibles, | thing of the prejudices, the biases, the passions, the 
will ever be mystified or perplexed by what you may | sinfulness and foolishness of human nature, will be 
find men say and write as to the identity of the | cautious of believing that any word or deed is truly 
genius of Shakspere for instance (to take the highest | prompted by the Holy Ghost, unless that deed, or 

| 





and first reach of man’s own head and heart), and of | word, be in very strict accordance with what we know 
David, of Isaiah, of St. John, of St. Paul. O breth- | for certain of his blessed mind from the more sure 
ren, it is a different thing here altogether! Not that | page of the written Word. But, returning from this 
any sane person would put the case, as an ingenious | digresssion, let me ask you to fix this in your minds: 
American writer has, that David and Isaiah needed | that there is a vital difference between those ordinary 
God’s help to write, while Shakspere could do without | communications of the Holy Spirit—which convey no 
it: not that any sane person doubts that all intellect | infallibility, which do not make it sure that he who 
and all genius are the gift of God: but that the | receives them will never fall into error, or even into 
inspiration of God’s Word—God’s Word that contains | sin—and that higher and rarer gift of the same 
no error, that teaches nothing that is wrong, that blessed One, which gives God’s authority and God’s 
could not possibly be imagined to exert upon men’s | infallibility to the words spoken by man. I firmly 
hearts any influence but a healthful and good one, | believe, when I am told by one of the noblest and 
that speaks with authority upon all the solemn reali- | most single-hearted of all living philanthropists, that 
ties of time and eternity—is millions of miles away | she never would speak in circumstances of difficulty or 
from mere human genius—often groping in the dark, | perplexity without a moment’s prayer for the Holy 
often blundering into fatal error, often exerting an | Ghost’s direction,—I firmly believe that the wonder- 
influence the most baneful on those whom it influ- | ful wisdom, fitness, and readiness with which she has 
ences at all, and at its very best drawing the better | many a time spoken comfort to tho despairing heart 
part of what light there is in it from the pages of the | and light to the perplexed, were indeed dictated truly 
Bible however indirectly or unconsciously. In a cer- | by that blessed and wisest Director; but still there 
tain loose way, we may speak of the inspiration of the | is a wide and broad difference between that guidance 
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which you and I may get for the asking (God be 
thanked), and the true inspiration of those few among 
our race concerning whom St. Peter tells us that 
‘¢ Holy men of God spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost.” 


And now, having said so much as to the nature of 
the inspiration of the Bible, let me suggest to you 
some thoughts upon God’s Word generally. 

The Bible, remember, is the Word of God. It 
not merely contains the Word of God, as in some 
sense all things do—for ‘‘the heavens declare the 
glory of God ; and the firmament showeth his handi- 
work ; day unto day uttereth speech, and night unto 
night showeth knowledge” concerning Him: and a 
great theologian has made man’s bodily frame tell us 
plainly many things as to the wisdom, goodness, and 
power of its Maker: the Bible not merely contains 
the Word of God: it 1s the Word of God. It does 
not give us some grains of Divine truth, some mes- 
sages really sent by God to man, amid a great mass 
of statements proceeding from man’s own wit and 
fancy; it is—all—God’s truth and God’s Word. It is 
the flower and crown of all God’s revelation to man: 
everything that we can read, or fancy we read, on the 
pages of Nature or Providence, we find far more 
plainly stated in the Bible; and we find a vast deal 
more. We find, there, things most needful unto sal- 
vation, about which earth and sea and stars are dumb, 
We find the message of salvation through a crucified 
Redeemer: we find how we may get the pardon of 
sin: we are told of that kindly blessed Spirit, of 
whom is everything pure, and true, and good, and 
kind, that can be found in human being! Oh, sweep 
the heavens, and scan the earth; look at trees and 
flowers, and beasts and birds: but what word will 
you find of such saving, cheering, priceless truths as 
these ! 

Even the lesser characteristics of the Bible are 
noteworthy. The very language of this blessed Book 
is such as wonderfully suits its claims to be God’s 
message to all races and tongues. The Bible bears 
translation into other languages as no other book 
does. It is at home, and at its ease, in all lan- 
guages. You never feel, reading your Bible, that 
you are reading a translation. You know how stiff 
and awkward most translations are; and how vain 


is the endeavour, in most cases, even when made | 


by the greatest genius and skill, to transfuse into 
any translation the spirit of the original. Take 
that most famous of all the medizvel hymns, the 
world-renowned Dies Ire. Turn it literally into 
English, The whole spirit, and unimaginable grace, 
power, pathos, and sublimity of the Latin words 
are fled. And Il have seen translations of it which 
truly made it ridiculous. Then I suppose all 
scholars are agreed that no translation can convey 
to you the tone and spirit of Plato, of Homer, 
of Aischylus, But it is little to say that our Bible 
has all the freedom of an original: more than that, 
the very spirit of the Hebrew words or the Greek, 
glows, melts, rouses, calms, in the English. David, 
Moses, Job, Isaiah, St. Luke, St. John, St. Paul,— 
they speak to us as they spoke to those who first 


read them, no whit of their power or character 
gone: and those of you, who know these holy men 
only from your translated Bibles, may be well 
assured that you know them as they were. You 
hear it said, that there is no more remarkable miracle 
of skill than the language of our English Bible ; which 
is indeed the standard of perfection in our tongue. 
But there is something more in this than the in- 
dustry, tact, scholarship, of the translators. Surely 
it is, that when the Holy Ghost moved holy men 
of old to write God’s message to all human beings, 
He moved them so to write it,—in such tongues, 
and in such words,—as would bear, as human words 
never did, to be rendered into the mother-tongue 
of every being who has speech and reason. The 
same Divine Spirit who at Pentecost made the 
unlettered fishermen into the most accurate and 
wonderful scholars, giving them the power to go to 
any tribe on the face of the earth, and speak to its 
men and women freely in the tongue they knew 
best, and loved best; surely He gave a gift of 
tongues as wonderful as even that, when He made 
the holy men He inspired,—writing far from one 
another in time and space,—writing in all circum- 
stances and in the most diverse styles,—yet cast 
their thoughts into such words as would go natu- 
rally and kindly into the speech of every human 
being ? 

And then, how this wonderful Volume suits all 
men, in matters more vital than its language! Said 
St. John, as though feeling how signal a testimony 
to truth is afforded by the fact that it is capable of 
being received by all sorts and conditions of men,— 
** That was the true light, which lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world.” Is it not so with the 
Bible? Jé does not suit this age or that, this race 
or that; it suits all ages and all races and all 
men, There are extraordinary national differences 
in ways of thinking and feeling: and extraordinary 
differences in such things between the people of 
different times and ages, An eminent writer has 
put it on record, that after long study of early 
Greek philosophy, he was obliged to leave off with 
the conviction that, in those days, common sense 
had not been invented. And, indeed, it is quite 
certain, that what the people of one century have 
esteemed as profound wisdom, the people of another 
century have rejected as absolute trifling and non- 
sense. In like manner, writings are thought admi- 
rably wise and weighty in Germany, which our 
ablest divines have held in utter contempt; and 
we all know that statements have been regarded as 
logical arguments in France, which people here 
would esteem as of no weight whatever. Then 
you know what difference there is in feeling, and 
the expression of feeling, between different races, 
—between the wild demonstrations of oriental grief, 
with its rent garments and its dust scattered on 
the head, its shrieks and cries, and the quietness of 
grief in this western part of the world, with its 


| composed face, its few words, its silent tears. You 


can compare, too, the silent enjoyment of peace 
and rest and holy communion, with which a good 





Christian here covers his face and muses at the 
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holy table, with David’s manifestation of the like | that this is not our rest, and by bidding us seek our 
spiritual elevation by that frantic dancing before the | rest in the Saviour : and oh, how solemnly true the 
Ark of God. That which would seem to us exagge- assurance, and sound the counsel! And through 
rated and ridiculous, seems all quite fit and natural these things it comes to be, that wherever man is a 
to people of a more demonstrative race. ‘And yet, | | poor sinful creature, anxious, careworn, sorrowful, 
this wonderful Book, dealing as it does throughout | disappointed, dying,—the Bible comes home to him 
just with religious faith and feeling, suits man as nothing else can! Therefore it is that the little 
wherever you find him: comes home alike to/ volume is the first prized possession of childhood, and 
eastern and western nations: never gets out of date: | old people have it in their hands to the last: there- 
never is outgrown by the increasing intelligence of | fore it goes into the soldier’s knapsack : therefore the 
educated men: contains not a sentence that even aged statesman and judge could read it like a little 
those who like it least can call nonsense: and ex- | child: therefore you find it under the pillow of the 
presses no feeling in which all Christian people cannot | dying, wet with tears. Therefore its blessed words 
sympathise ;—or if its spiritual elevation does some- | we wish should be the last read by our weary eyes, 
times transcend our sympathy, then we know that | and heard by our earssoon to be deaf for ever. It is 
the fault is our own, and that the feeling is one with | not genius, with its touches of nature, that does 
which we ought to sympathise. And if we be be-| this: it is something higher. It is that in these 
lievers in Christ in any good measure, how this | words we have Almighty God’s authoritative message 
blessed Book, inspired by One who knows us and | to us, for our salvation: it is that, ** Holy men of 


understands us thoroughly,—how it suits all our | God spake” them ‘‘as they were moved by the Holy 


meods, all our circumstances! In every state of | Ghost !” 
thought and feeling, we find what we want in the It sounds almost strange to us, in this Protestant 
Bible. There is not a thought or feeling that can | country, to say, as if it needed to be said, that this 
arise in a believing heart, but what you can express _ inspired Book is safe to be put into the hands of all. 
it in some verse of some Psalm. If we are joyful, | It is not to be shut up in libraries, in the seclusion of 
sorrowful, hopeful, desponding, weary or cheerful, | its original languages: it is to be scattered broad- 
turn over the pages of David, King and Psalmist, | cast over the land, translated into the tongue in which 
and there are the very words to set out what we feel! every man can read it best. Of course, we know, 
**T have just one book,” said the poor disappointed that there have been those who declared that this 
genius: * but that book is tlie Best!” May God | ought not to be done: that the Bible is a most 
grant that each one here, in every season that may dangerous book to be put in the hands of all comers, 
come, may find that the inspired volume is indeed all | because it may be so terribly misunderstood, and in- 
that to himself ! | deed has been so terribly misunderstood. And true 
And just remember, too, what is the secret of the it is, that the Bible has been misread and mis- 
Bible’s so coming home to all. It is not a question, ‘understood. It is like every good gift of God, capable 
here, of those intuitions of moral truth, which, when | of being abused. Even God’s law, St. Paul tells us, 
we read or hear them, make us say, ‘‘ Now that is | was good, only if man used it lawfully. And no one 
true ;” or even say, ‘‘ We have often thought that with the most moderate knowledge of history will 
ourselves, though we never heard it expressed be-| deny, that some of the cruellest, wickedest, and 
fore.” It is quite true, that pages which bear such foolishest things men ever did, they have pretended 
things will make their way to many minds and to justify on the authority of the Bible. The savage 
hearts: but it is on a different footing altogether, inquisitor, with his rack and his faggots: the Puritan, 
that God’s Book makes its appeal to us! The | sometimes, with his sour face, his ridiculous name, 
Bible comes home to all, because it treats of great and his outlandish phrases: the infatuated slave-holder, 
facts which we never could have found out; yet with his bloodhounds and his whips: each of these 
which, when told, commend themselves, not to sen- | has quoted Scripture for his purpose; nay, it was 
sibility, not to taste,—not even to intellect merely, witha garbled text of the Bible that the Devil thought 
but to our conscience and heart ; to our deepest and to tempt our Saviour to presumptuous sin. But it 
most solemn convictions of what is divine and right | does not need to be said at this time of day, that the 
and true! It tells us that we are fallen, sinful abuse of a thing is no argument against its use: and 
creatures,—that’ our whole life is error, sin and though a man who has already made up his mind, and 
shortcoming : and if our conscience be enlightened who reads the Bible with the purpose of finding that 
by God’s Holy Spirit, we know that is true. It tells the Bible approves his views, may easily persuade 
of salvation through Christ ; of repentance to Israel | himself that it Joes,—yet let us be sure that he who 
—yea, to all—and the forgiveness of sins; and if goes to God’s Word in a teachable spirit, desiring 
we have in any measure been enabled by God’s | honestly to find in the Bible not what he might like 
grace to commit our souls to the blessed Redeemer, | to find, but what God has said there ; and praying 
then we know that is true. It tells us of the sancti- earnestly for the illumination of that Blessed One who 
fying and comforting communications of the Holy | inspired the Bible at the first, and is still its best 
Spirit: and if we have ever heartily sought these, interpreter ; ; will never be suffered to misread its 
then we know that is true. It tells us that this is _ meaning in anything vital. Aud though this Book 
our pilgrimage: it tell us Where is our home: it | | has its difficulties—especially to people who seek for 
explains the never-ceasing worries of this life, and | them—yet it sets out the way of salvation through 


the blank insufficiency of all things here, by saying | | Christ, and of holiness and comfort through the 
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Blessed Spirit, in words that the most unlettered and 
the youngest may understand. There is many and 
many a page of God’s Word which needs no note 
or comment to make its essential meaning plain and 
clear to a simple and docile heart. The Bible does 
not need the Church to explain it or to make it safe. 
It is a vital doctrine of Protestantism, that God’s 
Word is to be given to all, aud read by all. As is well 
said in the Confession of Faith, ‘‘ All the people of 
God who have right unto and interest in the Scrip- 
tures are commanded in the fear of God to read and 
search them.” And yet more explicitly is it said in 
the Directory for the Public Worship of God, that 
€ besides public reading of the Holy Scriptures, every 
person that can read is to be exhorted to read the 
Scriptures privately, and to have a Bible.” 

I have much more to say concerning the Bible ; 
and I trust, by God’s permission and help, to continue 





this subject at another time. Meanwhile, one word 
as to the great theme of which the Spirit moved holy 
men of God, so far apart many of them from each 
other, to speak in these books which form the written 
Word of God. ‘* Moses wrote of Me,” said our 
blessed Redeemer : ‘* The Scriptures,” said He, “‘ are 
they which testify of Me.” True of the Old Testa- 
ment, how much more manifestly so of the New! 
Yes, Christ Jesus our Lord, and God’s glory in our 
salvation through Him, is the great pervading theme 
of God’s Word. Other themes, a host of others, are 
touched incidentally. You have maxims of the 
shrewdest worldly wisdom: but oh, the great and 
ultimate thing is pardoning mercy and sanctifying 
grace! And when we read our Bibles, we may read 
them indeed for guidance in each detail of the pilgri- 
mage on earth; but let us read them mainly for 
guidance to the Home in Heaven! 


A, K. H. B, 





THE LITANY 


Fatuer of all, Eternal, God alone, 
Whose footstool is the earth and heaven Thy throne, 
Source of all good, and Fountain of all light, 
Our Guide by day, our Guardian through the night, 
Miserable sinners, we 
Humble, contrite, bow to Thee ; 
Bow the heart and bow the knee. 
Mark each sigh, regard each tear, 
Hear us pray,—in mercy hear! 


O God the Son, who didst redeem the world, 
When from their thrones the powers of ill were hurl’d; 
Who on the cross Thy precious blood didst shed, 
To bruise beneath Thy feet the serpent’s head, 
Miserable sinners, we, 
Who from wrath to come would flee, 
Turn with confidence to Thee ; 
For us Thou wert content to bleed, 
Plead our cause,—in mercy plead ! 


O Holy Ghost, who dost inform the soul, 
Cleanse the foul heart, th’ impetuous will control, 
Confirm the weak, the falt’ring saint uphold, 
And, breathing courage, make the coward bold, 
Miserable sinners, we, 
Feeling our infirmity, 
Cry for help and grace to Thee: 
Help us in the hour of need, 
Lead us, oh! in mercy lead! 


O, everlasting Father, Spirit, Son, 
Holy and blessed, glorious Three in One, 
By whom alone we live, and move, and are 
Thy work, Thy purchase, and Thy daily care, 
Miserable sinners we, 
Deeply contrite, turn to Thee, 
Turn in all humility. 
Lord, accept our humble prayer, 
Spare us, in Thy mercy, spare ! 


Our sins, O Lord, remember not 
Nor those our fathers did of old; 
Blot from Thy book of record, blot 
All that against us might be told! 
Vengeance belongs to Thee, and Thou the guilty wilt repay, 
d we deserve Thy wrath; yet, Lord, Thy rising anger 
stay! 
Spare us, good Lord, in mercy spare 
Thy people whom Thou didst redeem, 





PARAPHRASED. 


For whom Thou didst in mock’ry wear 
The purple robe, the thorny crown, 
And Thy most precious blood did stream, 
While Thou upon the cross didst bear 
Shame, agony—all, but-despair ; 
Didst willingly Thy life lay down, 
Complete Thy great compassion’s scheme, 
And all the sons of men from Satan’s power redeem. 
We are Thy sheep. Alas! we strayed; but now would to Thy 
fold return. 
Accept, forgive, O Lord, nor let Thy wrath for ever burn! 


From all ills, without, within, 
From the worst of evils, sin ; 
Oh! from Satan’s craft and pow’r 
In temptation’s bitter hour ; 
From ‘hy wrath which we provoke, 
From Thy judgments’ heavy stroke, 
From the gloomy pit below, 
Place of everlasting woe, 
Thou, of grace and strength the Giver, 
Lord of mercy, us deliver ! 


From all darkness of a mind 

Prone to sin, by nature blind ; 

Oh! from pride, from self-conceit, 

Base hypocrisy, deceit, 

Envy, hatred, malice, all 

Unbecoming those who call 

Thee their Master, who above 

Dwellest, Prince of Peace and love 
Thou, of grace and strength the Giver, 
Lord of mercy, us deliver ! 


Oh! from lust’s unholy fires, 

From those sensual desires 

Which, indulged or fed within, 

Drown the soul in deadly sin ; 

From the world’s delusive cheats, 

From the flesh and its deceits, 

From the snares unnumberéd 

Satan doth around us spread, : 
Thou, of grace and strength the Giver, 
Lord of mercy, us deliver ! 


Tn the wild, tempestuous day 

When the vivid lightnings play, 
* When Thy awful thunders roll, 

Striking terror to the soul, 
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When Thy judgments are abroad, 
Plague, and pestilence, and sword, 
Join’d with famine hand in hand, 
Ministers at thy command, 
Making desolate the land, 
Thou, of grace and strength the Giver, 
Lord of mercy, us deliver ! 


From the rebel’s truthless heart, 

Dark conspiracy’s base art, 

Mean sedition’s evil word, 

Whisp’ring treason ’gainst his Lord ; 

Oh! from out the iron hand 

Of such troublers of the land, 

From their evil spirit too 

Prompting evil things to do, 

Bringing swift destruction on 

Peace of others and their own, 
Thou, of grace and strength the Giver, 
Lord of mercy, us deliver ! 


By that mystery of love, 

y descending from above, 

In the lowly virgin’s womb 

God incarnate to become ; 

By Thy pure and holy birth, 

Bringing down from heaven to earth 

Peace,—thus herald angels told 

Shepherds watching round the fold, 

While, a stall Thy dwelling made, 

In the manger Thou wast laid,— 
Thou, of grace and strength the Giver, 
Lord of mercy, us deliver! 


By Thy condescending will 

The law Thou madest to fulfil, 

And, in circumcision, shed 

First thy blood for quick and dead; 

By that sacred hour when Thou 

Didst ’neath Jordan’s waters bow, 

And the Baptist o’er Thy head 

Words of truth and blessing said, 

As, descending from above, 

Came the Spirit like a dove ; 

While, aloud, the Holy One 

Claim’d Thee His beloved Son, 
Thou, of grace and strength the Giver, 
Lord of mercy, us deliver ! 


By that strange, mysterious scene, 
hen, self-humbled, Thou didst deign, 
In the wilderness’ wide waste 
Forty days and nights to fast, 
That, in nature’s weakened hour, 
Thou might’st feel the tempter’s pow’r ; 
By the victory Thou didst win, 
Tempted, suff’ring, without sin ; 
By the weapon sharp as bright, 
Which, well wielded in the fight, 
Put the enemy to flight, 
Sharper than a two-edged sword, 
God’s own true, eternal word, 
Thou, of grace and strength the Giver, 
Lord of mercy, us deliver! 


By the woe that o’er Thy soul, 
Like a troubled sea did roll ; 
By Thy tears, Thy groans, Thy sighs, 
Offspring of Thine agonies, 
When those earnest prayers were made 
In Gethsemane’s deep shade ; 
By Thine agony profound, 
When there fell unto the ground 
Sweat-drops, like great drops of blood, 
Preluding that greater flood, 
Which should soon a fountain be, 
Cleansing all who look to Thee, 
Thou, of grace and strength the Giver, 
Lord of mercy, us deliver! 


By Thy cross, where Thou indeed 

Didst, a spotless victim, bleed ; 
sy Thy passion, when that cry 

Told Thy deeper agony, 





Left alone to bear the load, 
Yea! forsaken e’en by God! 
By Thy death, when o’er the sun, 
Ere one half his course was run, 
Darkness brooding chang’d the light, 
Nature mourning, into night, 
Thou, of grace and strength the Giver, 
Lord of mercy, us deliver ! 


By Thy burial in the grave, 

Mighty though Thou wert to save ; 

By Thy conquest over death, 

When, returning from beneath, 

Thou didst come again to tell 

Viet’ry over death and hell, 

And the trembling earth did own 

Thee her God, and Thee alone; 

By Thy going up on high, 

*¢ Captive led captivity,” 

While the heavenly host around 

Chanted this triumphant sound, 

“Lift your heads, eternal gates, 

See, the King of Glory waits!” 
Thou, of grace and strength the Giver, 
Lord of mercy, us deliver ! 


In the day when dangers press, 
In the hour of our distress, 
When our sorrows melt in tears, 
When all round us dark appears, 
Wave o’er wave comes rolling on, 
Comfort fails and hope is gone ; 
Yes, and in the prosp’rous day, 
When no trouble blocks our way, 
When from hour to hour we glide 
Onward, with a fav’ring tide, 
While the world its gifts imparts 
Bidding for our foolish hearts, 
Pow’r and riches in her hand, 
On a dangerous height we stand ; 
Oh! when we are perill’d so, 
Or by pleasure, or by woe, 
Thou, of grace and strength the Giver, 
Lord of mercy, us deliver! 


When, as falter nature’s pow’rs, 

Weary days and nights are ours, 

Ceaseless pain the body wears, 

Conscious guilt the bosom tears, 

Sins, a heavy burthen, press, 

Merit sinks to nothingness ; 

When the voice of conscience rings, 

Speaking faithful, bitter things ; 
hen, time fast contracting, we 

Hasten to eternity ; 

When the panting, ebbing breath 

Tells us ’tis ‘the hour of death!” 

When the body to the grave 

Goes,—the soul to God who gave! 

In that hour of utmost need, 

Lest the powers of hell succeed, 
Thou, of grace and strength the Giver, 
Lord of mercy, us deliver ! 


When resounds that trumpet dread, 
Summoning the quick om dead, 
Saint and sinner, all to meet, 
All, before His judgment seat, 
Who once came in humble birth, 
But now comes to judge the earth, 
“With Him his reward,’ to give, 
Some to die and some to live, 
These, in bliss with Him to dwell, 
Those, to second death in hell. 
Oh! when comes that awful hour, 
When He takes to Him his pow’r, 
Or to punish, or to save 
All the tenants of the grave, 
Reigning over all alone, 
All alike constrain’d to own 
Irresistible his sway ; 
In the solemn judgment day ! 
hou, of grace and strength the Giver, 
Lord of mercy, us deliver! AmzEn! 


Cuas. H. BrineHam. 
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THE CHARGE OF SABBATH BREAKING. 


Mark i. 1—81; John v. 1—47 ; Matth. xii. 1—14; 


Ir was a common saying among the Jews, that 
whoever did any work on the Sabbath Day, denied 
the work of the creation. The saying was grounded 
on the fact that one principal end of the Sabbatic 
institute was, by its continued and faithful observance 
to preserve a knowledge of, and a faith in, the one 
Living and True God as the Creator of all things. 
As being a most explicit and expressive embodiment 
in outward act and habit of the faith of the Jewish 
people, that in six days the Lord made heaven and 
earth, and the sea and all that in them is, it was 
chosen by God as a fit and appropriate sign of 
the peculiar relationship towards Him into which 
that people had been brought—the peculiar stand- 
ing which among other nations it was to occupy. 
‘Six days shalt thou labour, and do all thy work: 
but the seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord 
thy God: in it thou shalt not do any work, thou, 
nor thy son, nor thy daughter, nor thy man-ser- 
vant, nor thy maid-servant, nor thy stranger that 
is within thy gates; that thy man-servant and thy 
And remember 
that thou wast a servant in the land of Egypt, and 
that the Lord thy God brought, thee out thence through 
a mighty hand and by astretched-out arm ; therefore, 
the Lord thy God commanded thee to keep the 
Sabbath Day.” (Deut. v. 13—15.) ‘* Wherefore 
the children of Israel shall keep the Sabbath, to 
observe the Sabbath throughout their generations, 
for a perpetual covenant. Itisasign between me 
and the children of Israel for ever.” (Exod. xxxi. 
16,17.) ‘* Moreover also I gave them my Sabbaths, 
to be a sign between mé and them, that they might 
know that I am the Lord that sanctify them. Hallow 
my Sabbaths ; that ye may know that I am the Lord 
your God.” (Ezek. xx. 12, 20.) 

There was no rite, nor institution, not even cir- 
cumcision, by which the Jews were more conspicuously 
distinguished from surrounding nations, and marked 
off as the worshippers of Jehovah, the creator of the 
ends of the earth. Their Sabbath keeping was a per- 
petual and visible token of the connection in which 
they stood to God, and of the great mission which, 
under Him, they were set apart to discharge. But how 
was the Sabbath to be kept so as to serve this end? 
Looking back here to the original statutes, and to the 
earlier practice of the Jewish people, you will find 
that there was but one positive injunction given ; the 
cessation from all manner of work. The rest enjoined, 
however, could not be the rest of total and absolute 
inactivity. The work from which they were to cease 
could not be every doing of the human hand. 
Obviously it was the work of men’s ordinary occupa- 
tion or trades, the work by which the hours of common 
labour were filled by those engaged therein. There 
is, indeed, one prohibition, the only one, in which 
there is a specification of the kind of work to be 








John ix. 14; Luke xiii. 10—17 ; Luke xiv. 1—6. 


desisted from, which would seem to point to a 
narrower interpretation of ths original command. 
When Moses had gathered all the congregation of 
Israel together at the base of Sinai, and the people 
were about to enter on the construction of the ark 
and the tabernacle, knowing with what hearty enthu- 
siasm they were inspired, he prefaced his instructions 
as to the manner in which they should carry on the 
work, by saying, ‘* Six days shall work be done, but 
on the seventh day there shall be to you a holy day, 
a Sabbath of rest to the Lord ; ye shall kindle no fire 
thoughout your habitations on the Sabbath day.” They 
did not need to be told to kindle no fire for any ordi- 
nary culinary purposes. A double portion of the manna 
fell upon the day preceding the Sabbath, and they 
were to seethe and bake the whole of it, so that no 
preparation of food on the Sabbath was required. 
Issued under such peculiar circumstances it seems not 
unreasonable to believe that the particular object of 
the Mosaic injunction was to check the ardour of those 
who might otherwise have been tempted to carry on 
the mouldings and the castings in gold and silver on 
the Sabbath as on other days. It certainly never was 
understood by the Jews of after generations that they 
were prohibited by Divine command from having a 
fire burning in their dwellings, for whatever purpose 
kindled, on the Sabbath Day. 

When we turn from what was prohibited to what 
was imposed, we find a blank. One or two specific 
injuctions were indeed laid upon the priests. The daily 
sacrifices were to be doubled, and the show bread 
baked upon the Sabbath was to be renewed. That 
there was no Sabbatism in the Temple became in this way 
a proverb, But for the people at large there were no 
minute instructions as to how the day was to be spent. 
It could not have been made imperative on them to 
assemble for public worship on that day, for during 
the times of the Jewish theocracy there was no place 
but one—the Temple—for such worship, and the 
meeting there each seventh day was impossible. It 
was not till after the captivity that synagogues were 
erected all over the land, in which weekly assemblages 
for worship did take place ; but that was done, not 
in obedience to any Divine command. It would seem, 
indeed, to have been the practice of the Jews, from the 
beginning, to gather round their prophets on the Sab- 
bath Days, and to avail themselves of such means of 
religious instruction as they could command. Parents 
took advantage of the rest to teach the law unto 
their children. But there were no peculiar religious 
observances prescribed. The day was spent in rest, in 
thankfulness, in gladness ; spent to a great extent as 
the festival days of other countries were spent. Dressed 
in their best attire, indulging in better fare, it was to 
feasting rather than to fasting that the Sabbath was 
devoted. - But, as the faith of the people grew weak, 
and their allegiance to their Divine Sovereign faltered, 
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they grew neglectful of the Sabbath, and began to 
profane the day by breaking in upon that rest from 
all the ordinary occ ipations of life which should have 
been observed. Thus it was that, among other dis- 
tinctive marks of their peculiarity as a consecrated 
people, the only worshippers of the Great Creator, 
this one became obscured and well-nigh obliterated, In 


the latest years of the Hebrew commonwealth prophet | 
after prophet was raised up to testify against those | 
defections from the faith, among which that of neglect- | 


ing and profaning the Sabbath occupied a conspicuous 
place. After the captivity, on the restoration of the 
Jews to their own land, the same lax habits prevailed. 
*¢ Tn those days,” says Nehemiah, “ saw I in Judah 


some treading wine-presses on the Sabbath, and bring- | 


ing in sheaves, and lading asses ; as also wine, grapes, 
and figs, and all manner of burdens, which they 


| keeping of them into a mere matter of external 
| routine and outward performance. So fared it with 
the old, broad and benignant law as to the Sabbath. 
Its primary injunction, ‘thou shalt do no manner of 
work,” was falsely held as aimed at all kinds of work 
whatever ; no less than thirty-nine kinds or classes 
of work being specified as involved in the prohibition, 
It was ruled thus that grass should not be trodden on 
the Sabbath, for the bruising of it was a species of 
harvest work; that shoes with nails should not be 
worn, as that was the carrying a burden. To what 
absurd excesses such a spirit of interpretation con- 
ducted may be gathered from the single instance of its 
being actually laid down in the Mishna that a tailoz 
must not go out with his needle near dusk on the 
| eve of the Sabbath, lest he should forget and carry 

it with him on the Sabbath. In all this there was 


brought into Jerusalem on the Sabbath Day : and I | not only a wrong rendering of the Mosaic precept, 
testified agaiust them in the day wherein they sold.; but beyond, and much worse than that, there was the 
victuals.” (Nehem. xiii. 15.) Nehemiah did more | erection of a false standard of duty, a false test of 
than testify. Alert and decisive in all his movements, | piety—the elevation of the outward, the positive, the 
he had the gates of Jerusalem shut when it began to | ceremonial, over the inward, the moral, the spiritual ; 








be dark before the Sabbath, and kept them shut till 
the Sabbath was over. It isin the light of his sayings 
and doings that we are to interpret the utterance from 
the lips of Jeremiah. ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord ; Take 
heed to yourselves, and bear no burden on the Sabbath 
Day, nor bring it in by the gates of Jerusalem ; 
neither carry forth a burden out of your houses on 
the Sabbath Day, neither do ye any work, but hallow 
ye the Sabbath Day, as I commanded your fathers.” 
(Jerem. xvii. 21.) 

A singular change came over the spirit and habits 
of the Jewish people after the restoration from the 
Babylonian captivity. Previously, in the days of the 
kings and prophets, they were ever and anon showing 
a tendency to idolatry ; subsequently no such ten- 
dency appears. Previously they had been neglectful 
of many of the distinctive rites and ceremonies of 
their faith ; subsequently they became strict and punc- 
tilious in their observance of them. Great national 
calamities—the persecution under the successors of 
Alexander the Great, the wars of the Maccabees, the 
aggression of the Romans, the ascent into power of 
the Idumean family of the Herods, the establishment 


of the schools of the Rabbis—all conspired to inten- | 
sify the natural pride and religious bigotry of the | 
Jews ; which, as they had nothing but the old laws | 


and traditions to cling to, clung to them with all the 
more tenacious grasp. The sect of the Pharisees 


arose, and carried the popular sympathy along with | 


it. Everything regarded as purely and peculiarly 
Judaic was exaggerated. Punctilious observance of 


the old ritual was the one great merit compensating | 


for all defects; whilst around the simpler statute- 
law of Moses there arose an oral or traditional law, 
growing continually in bulk and overshadowing the 
primitive Mosaic institute. It had been a less evil 
had the original enactments of that institute continued 
to be rightly and liberally interpreted. 
this, the narrowest and most rigid interpretation was 


the only one allowed; and upon each statute as so | 


interpreted additions and explanations were heaped, 


Instead of | 


of such a character as to turn more and more the , 





| the putting of the letter that killeth above the spirit 
which maketh alive. 

Now let us see how, born and brought up among a 
| people filled with such prejudices, Jesus regulated his 
| conduct. He knew that healing the diseased on the 
| Sabbath Day would be regarded asa breach of the 
| Divine law, would shock the Pharisees, and run 
| counter to the convictions of the great mass of the 

community. Did He abstain from effecting cures 
upon that day? He might easily have done so, as no 
applications were made to Him. Much as they de- 
sired to have the benefit conferred, the people shrank 
, from bringing their diseased to be cured on the holy 
| day. Jesus had only to meet their prejudices by 
| doing nothing. But He did not choose to be thus 
silent and acquiescent. No less than seven miracles 
| are recorded as wrought by Him on the Sabbath Day, 
| some of them among the most conspicuous and memo- 
rable in his ministry :—1. The cure of the paralytic on 
the occasion of his second visit to Jerusalem. 2. The 
cure of the demoniac in the synagogue of Capernaum, 
| when opening his ministry in Galilee. 3. The cure 
of Peter’s wife’s mother, the same afternoon, in the 
same city. 4. The cure of the man with a withered 
hand, a few Sabbaths afterwards, in the same city. 
5. The cure of the man born blind, who sat begging 
|in the porch of the Temple at Jerusalem. 6. The 
cure of a woman who had the spirit of infirmity for 
eighteen years. 7. The cure of the man with a dropsy 
who happened to be present ata feast given on a 
Sabbath Day in the house of a chief publican, an in- 
vitation to which Jesus had accepted. Not one of 
| these was effected in answer to any application made. 
| They were all spontaneous, done of Christ’s own free 
will and motion. Nor was there, in regard to most 
of them, any urgency, requiring that the healing 
should have been done that day, if done at all. Jesus 
might have chosen another day rather than the 
Sabbath to walk through the crowded porches of 
Bethesda. The impotent man had lain too long 
there to make a day earlier or a day later of much 
moment to him. It was the same with the blind 
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beggar of Jerusalem : and these were the two instances | 
of cures upon the Sabbath Day which drew most | the spring. 


public notice and were attended with the most im- 
portant results, But Jesus was not content with 
simply relieving the sufferers on these occasions. He 
did himself, or He bade his patients do, what He was 
well aware would attract the eye and draw down upon 
it the condemnation of the priesthood. How easy 
had it been for Him at Bethsaida to have cured the 
man in passing, and told him to lie quietly there till 
the next day, so that no one should have known any- 
thing of the cure. But He told him to take up his 
bed and carry it through the streets, obtruding thus 
on the eye of the spectators an act which seemed to 
be an open and flagrant breach of the command de- 
livered by Jeremiah, ‘Thus saith the Lord ; Take 
heed to yourselves, and bear no burden on the Sab- 
bath Day.” (Jerem. xvii. 21.) In curing the man 
born blind He spat on the ground and made clay of 
the spittle, and anointed the eyes of the man with 
the ointment, and said unto him, Go wash in the pool 
of Siloam ; both which acts, the making and applying 
of the ointment, and the washing in the sacred foun- 
tain, were deemed to be desecrations of the Sabbath. 
It thus appears that He not only voluntarily selected 
the Sabbath as the day for performing the cures, but 
wrought them in such a way, or accompanied with 
such directions, as forced them into notice, and in- 


‘ volved others as well as Himself in a crime thought to 


be of the deepest dye,—involving in fact the penalty of 
death. ‘ 

The paralytic of the porches and the blind beggar 
of the wayside could both indeed plead in their justi- 
fication the command of their healer, and Jesus took 
upon Himself the full responsibilities of their acts. 
In meeting the first challenge of his conduct 
as a Sabbath-breaker, Christ was content, as appears 
from the narrative in the fifth chapter of St. John’s 
Gospel, to rest his defence on his Sonship to the 
Father—a sonship that might seem to entitle Him to 
claim and exercise a liberty of action to which no 
other might legitimately aspire. But, putting that 
Sonship aside, had Christ’s act in healing, and the 
man’s act in carrying his bed, been violations of the 
Sabbath law? This question was left unsettled by 
our Lord’s first defence of himself against the accusa- 
sation of the Pharisees, IJtserved to bring the matter 
out, not as one of Christ’s peculiar character, position, 
and rights, but as one having reference simply to the 
true interpretation of the existing law, when it was an 
ultraneous act of the disciples on which the charge 
of Sabbath-breaking was founded. One Sabbath Day 
He and his disciples were walking through some corn- 
fields in which the grain was already white unto the 
harvest. The disciples being an hungered, began to 
pluck the ears of corn, to rub them in their hands, 
and eat. In doing so, there was no violation by them, 
as there would be with us, of the rights of property. 
The old Jewish law ran thus :—‘‘ When thou comest 
into the standing corn of thy neighbour, then thou 
mayest pluck the ears with thine hand ; but thou shalt 
not move a sickle unto thy neighbour’s standing corn.” 
(Deut. xxiii. 25.) The law and practice of Palestine 
continue to be this day what they were so many 
II.—13. 


| 


| work that the Sabbath law condemned. 





thousand years ago, We travelled in that country in 
Our course lay through it before the 
ears of corn were full, but nothing surprised us more 
than the liberties which our guides took in riding 
through the fields and letting their horses eat as 
much of the standing corn as they pleased. We felt 
at first as if we were trespassers and thieves, but were 
relieved by finding that it was done under the eye, 
and with the full consent, of the owners of the crops. 
There was nothing wrong, then, in what the disciples 
of Jesus did. But it was done upon the Sabbath Day, 
which was thought to be unlawful. And there were 
men who were watching—dogging the steps of Jesus 
and his disciples, perhaps to see whether in their 
walk they would exceed the distance to which a Sab- 
bath-day’s journey had been restricted. So soon as 
those dynx-eyed observed what the disciples were 
doing, they inform the Pharisees, who go to Jesus 
and say, ‘* Behold, thy disciples do that which is not 
lawful to do upon the Sabbath Day.” They were but 


expressing the popular belief which they had helped to 


form. It had come to be generally believed that 
plucking and rubbing in the hand ears of corn was 
Jesus threw 
a shield of defence over the act of his disciples 
by referring to the conduct of David, esteemed 
to be a model of Jewish piety. Once when he 
and his men were an hungered, he had not scrupled 
to break the rules, to violate the sanctity of the 
Holy Place. We may believe that it was on a 
Sabbath Day he did so. Doubly appropriate, there- 
fore, was the reference to it; but it was not es- 
sential to Christ’s argument that the act was done 
upon the Sabbath Day. What, by his allusion to the 
case of David, Christ mainly desired, was to establish 
the principle that the pressure of hunger vindicated 
the setting aside for the time of the strictest even 
of the Temple regulations, But these regulations, 
and the whole Temple-service which they sustained, 
were held to be of such superior importance to the 
Sabbatic law, that when both could not be kept, the 
latter had to give way. A vast amount of what else- 
where would have been accounted as Sabbath-breaking 
went on every Sabbath Day in the Temple. If the 
Temple, then, carried it over the Sabbath, and hunger 
carried it over the Temple, as free of fault as David 
and his men were—as free of fault were Christ’s dis- 
ciples. Whatever their hunger was due to, it had 
come upon them owing to their connection with Him ; 
and if up there in Jerusalem the Temple towered 
above the Sabbath and threw its protection over its 
servants engaged in its work, here in the fields of 
Galilee was one greater than the Temple, throwing his 
protection over his disciples as they followed Him. 
They, too, must be acquitted. 

But it is not enough that the act of his disciples be 
in this way vindicated. Our Lord seizes the opportu- 
nity to let the Pharisees know that they had mis- 
taken the spirit and object of the ceremonial law, and 
particularly of the Sabbatic institute. ‘* But if ye 
had known,” He added, ‘‘ what this meaneth, I will 
have mercy and not sacrifice, ye would not have con- 
demned the guiltless.” Jesus quotes here from the 
book of Hosea (ch. vi. 6) a saying which more than 
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once He repeated. It was nota solitary one. Much | minister to man’s present and eternal good, the Son 
to the same effect were the words which the first of | of Man, who came not to be ministered unto but to 
the Prophets addressed to the first of the Kings: | minister, as Head of our humanity to render to it the 
‘¢‘ Hath the Lord as great delight in burnt offerings | greatest of all services, and to take all other servants 
and sacrifices, as in obeying the voice of the Lord? | of it under his care and keeping, would show him- 
Behold to obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken | self to be Lord also of the Sabbath. 
than the fat of rams.” (1 Sam, xv. 22.) The wisest In was in this character that Jesus acted on the 
of the Kings responds to the words of Samuel in the | Sabbath which so closely followed the incident of the 
proverb, ‘* To do justice and judgment is more accept- | walk in the corn-fields, In some unnamed synagogue 
able to the Lord than sacrifice.” (Proverbs xxi. 3.) | he sat and taught. A man whose right hand was 
Isaiah- and Jeremiah put words of the same import | withered stood before Him. Had he been brought 
into Jehovah’s lips: ‘‘ I delight not, saith the Lord, in | there to serve the purposes of these watchful enemies 
the blood of bullocks, or of lambs, or of he-goats, | who wished, not simply to have his own acts to bring 
Wash you, make you clean, put away the evil of your | up against Him (for these as the acts of a prophet 
doings from before mine eyes. Cease to do evil, | might be regarded as privileged), but to get from Him 
learn to do well.” ‘ Thus saith the Lord of Hosts, | a distinct categorical reply to the question, whether it 
the God of Israel, I spake not unto your fathers, nor | was lawful for any man who had the power of healing 
commanded them in the day that I brought them out | to exert it on the Sabbath Day? So soon at least as 
of the land of Egypt concerning burnt-offerings and | they saw his eye fastened upon the man with the 
sacrifices ; but this thing commanded I them, obey | withered hand, and before He did anything, they 
my voice, and I will be your God, and ye shall be my | interpose their question, “‘ Is it lawful to heal on the 
people ; and walk ye in all the ways that I have com- | Sabbath Days?” ‘The question is met by an appeal 
manded you, that it may be well with you.” (Isaiah i. | to their own practice: ‘‘ What man shall there be 
11, 16; Jeremiah vii, 21, 23.) There is something | among you that shall have one sheep, and if it fall 
singularly impressive in hearing such emphatic testi- | into a pit on the Sabbath Day will he not lay hold on 
monies to the comparative worthlessness of sacrifices | it and lift it out? How much then is a man better 
and offerings, of all merely ritualistic observances | than a sheep. Wherefore it is lawful to do well on 
issuing from the heart of the old Jewish ceremony ; | the Sabbath Days.” But they shall not only have its 
spoken at the very time whey all those statutes and | lawfulness asserted, they shall see the good done 
ordinances of the Lord defining so minutely, and pre- | before their eyes. Jesus bids the man with the 
scribing so peremptorily the formalities of Jewish wor- | withered hand stand forth. But ere He cures him 
ship were in full force. He turns to the Scribes and Pharisees and puts in 
And Jesus, in quoting one of these testimonies, | his turn a question cutting deep into their deceitful 
and applying it to the case of his disciples’ conduct, | hearts: ‘*Is it lawful to do good on the Sabbath 
puts Sabbath-keeping, so far as it consisted merely in | Days,”—as I am doing—‘‘ or to do evil ?”—as ye do 
abstaining from this or that kind of work, in the same | in suspecting and maligning me—“ to save life,”—as 
category as sacrifice, regarding it with part of that | I do—*‘ or to kill,”—as ye are doing who are already 
formal and external mode of honouring and serving | meditating my death? There is no answer to this 
the Supreme which ought never to stand in the way | question. They stand speechless before Him, but 
of any work of need or of benevolence. Had the | unconvinced and unrelenting. 
Pharisees but listened to the voice of their own pro- | “ And Jesus looked round about on them with 
phets they would have understood this; but, deaf to | anger.” The meek, and the gentle, and the patient 
that voice, they had drawn tighter and tighter the | one! What was it that filled his breast with such a 
bonds of the required Sabbatic service, narrowing and | glow of indignation, that it broke out in this unwonted 
narrowing the field of what was allowable on the | look of anger? It was the sight of men, who, laying 
seventh day, till they had laid a yoke upon men’s | hold of one of his Father’s most merciful institutes— 
shoulders too heavy for them to bear. From this | that which for man and beast, and the whole labour- 











yoke, at all hazard to himself, Jesus will relieve his | ing creation, provided a day of returning rest, amid | 


countrymen, proclaiming in their ears the great and | whose quiet the reflecting spirit of man might rise to 
pregnant trutb, ‘‘The Sabbath was made for man, | the contemplation of its higher ends and its eternal 
and not man for the Sabbath.” The Sabbath is but | destiny—instead of looking at the primary command 
a means to an end; that end is, man’s present com- | to keep holy each seveuth day, as it stood enshrined 
fort, his spiritual and eternal good. Wherever, there- | among those precepts which enjoined a supreme love 
fore, the keeping of the Sabbath in the way prescribed | to God and a corresponding love to man, and allow- 
instead of promoting would frustrate that end, it was | ing this one positive and external institute to receive 
more honoured in the breach than in the observance. its interpretation from those immutable moral laws 
It was never to be regarded as in itself an end. Apart | among which it was interposed, had exalted it into a 
from the physical, social, moral, and religious benefits | place of isolation and false importance, attaching a 
to be thereby realised, there was no merit in painfully | specific virtue to the bare outward keeping of the 
doing this one thing, or rigorously abstaining from | letter, magnifying to the uttermost the minutest acts 
that other. The Sabbath was made to serve man, | of bodily service ; finding therein the materials which 
but man was not made to serve or to be a slave to | the spirit of self-righteousness employed for its own 
the Sabbath, And just because it was an institution low and sordid purposes, an instrument which it would 
which when rightly used was so eminently fitted to | have used for defrauding the poor and the needy 
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and the diseased of that help which the hand of 
charity was ready to render ;—such was the source of 
that anger with which Jesus looked round about on 
the Scribes and Pharisees, 

But soon the eye, full of the expression of anger 
as it rests on them, turns as full of pity as it rests 
on the man who still stands expectingly before 
Him. Jesus says to him, “Stretch forth thine 
hand.” One can fancy the man replying, Which 
hand is it that you bid me thus stretch forth? Is 
it this one that hangs lifeless by my side? Oh, if I 
but saw its wrinkled flesh filled up, if I but felt 


the power that once was in it restored, too gladly | 


would I do your bidding ; but mock me not by tell- 
ing me to stretch forth a hand from which you see, 
and I feel, that all power is gone. Had the man 


| thought so, spoken so, felt so, he might have carried 
his withered hand with him to the grave. But he 
| did not so think, or feel, or act. He is spoken to by 
| one of whom he believes that He can give the strength 
to execute the command He issues. It is in that faith 
| he acts, and, paradoxical as it may seem, let us say, 
| that if in that faith he had not made the effort, he 
never would have got the strength ; and yet if he had 
| not got the strength he never could have made the 
effort. And is it not thus that the Divine Redeemer 
still addresses us? Stretch forth thy withered heart 
to love—thy withered hand to serve—such is his 
command. Fixing an eye on Him, who has already 
fixed his eye of love on us, let us make the effort, and 
in the very making of the effort we shall get the 
strength, Wm. Hanna. 





MORE POINTED WORDS HEARD AT KING’S CROSS. 


[To the Editor of the Sunpay MaGazixe.—Dear Sir,—Since you were 
at King's Cross, I now beg your acceptance of a fuller outline of a 


good enough to publish the notes which I sent you of a sermon heard 
second address by the same speaker, which I heard on a succeeding 


Sunday at the same place. His text on this occasion was Amos vi. 138, ‘‘ Ye which rejoice in a thing of nought.”—Yours, &c., —— —— ] 


Tux Prophet who spoke these words addressed his 
fellow-countrymen, the Jews, in Jerusalem. He re- 
buked them because they rejoiced in a thing of 
nought ; that is, in a thing which was worth nothing 
—mere rubbish, or lumber, as we should say. They 


' rejoiced in it—that is, they loved it as if it were 


their greatest treasure, and they were as happy in the 
possession of it as a man can be in the possession of 
an invaluable property. 

I dare say you are thinking that those Jews must 
have been perfect fools,—nay, that they must have 
been insane, for only a lunatic can, for instance, 
pick up a flint from the street and joyfully jump 
about with it as if it were the costliest jewel in the 
world. Well, they were fools, and their joy was 
really little better than insanity. Still, if you had 
lived among them and witnessed their ingoings and 
outgoings, I am assured that you would not have 
found them greater fools than most people are in 
our days. 

For the “thing of nought” in which those Jews 
rejoiced was what many in our times would be far 
from calling a bagatelle. Nay, I am afraid that 
most of us would look upon it as a very valuable 
and desirable object. For you would be altogether 
wrong if you supposed that it was really rubbish or 
lumber. On the contrary, if you read the descrip- 
tion which the Prophet gives of it, many of you 
will be astonished to find that he could bring himself 
to call it a thing of nought, a worthless vanity. In- 
deed, it was not meyely one thing, but consisted of a 
great many things which throughout all ages have been 
looked upon as highly valuable. Take, for instance, 
what the Prophet points to in the eleventh verse, the 
‘* great houses” or palaces in which the Jews lived. 
They were splendid mansions, built in the best style, 
with magnificent colonnades, lofty balconies, and 
superb gardens. 
for the Prophet speaks in the fourth verse of the beds 
of ivory upon which the people slept; and the rest 


They were sumptuously furnished, | 


| of the furniture was, no doubt, in keeping. Their 
cellars and store-rooms were also well supplied, for 
the Prophet in the sixth verse mentions the wine 
which the inhabitants of those palaces drank in bowls. 
| It-was a merry life that was lived there, for in the 
| fifth verse we read that the people chanted to the 
| sound of music, and invented for themselves musical 
instruments. And nothing was spared to make their 
| life as comfortable as could be, for we read that they 
anointed themselves with the chief ointments, pre- 
pared from the costliest spices and the most aromatic 
| perfumes. So that, in fact, there was everything 
which a man could desire, who said to his soul, ‘*Take 
| thine ease ; eat, drink, and be merry.” 
| Now I presume that many of you are saying 
within yourselves, ‘‘ Why, the Jews were quite right 
in rejoicing in these precious things, and the man who 
could call them things of nought was a fool.” And 
so he would have been, were it not for one circum- 
stance which made them really worthless, It was 
this: those superb mansions, with their treasures 
and pleasures, were all to be destroyed within a 
short time, and all the people who inhabited them 
were to be killed. The people did not believe this, 
but it was a truth notwithstanding. The Prophet 
knew it was a truth, for God had told it to him, and 
he, accordingly, told it to the people. ‘‘The Lord 
| God hath sworn by himself,” he said; ‘I abhor 
the excellency of Jacob, and hate his palaces: there- 
| fore will I deliver up the city with all that is therein. 
| And it shall come to pass, if there remain ten men in 
one house, that they shall die.” This, certainly, was 
a terrible prospect, and well might palaces which were 
doomed to such a fate be called ‘‘ things of nought.” 
And that that fate would come upon them was be- 
| yond any doubt, for the God who cannot lie had 
| not only said so, but sworn it by Himself. 
Now you will ask, what could be the reason of such 
| a fearful judgment, and what could have caused God 
| to have such an abhorrence of those palaces? Is ita 


| 
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sin to live in a great house? And is God an enemy 
to music ? 

Not at all, my friends. You know that David, 
the king, built a fine palace for himself, and that the 
Lord was by no means displeased with it. And you 
also know that that same David was a great musician, 
playing the harp.and singing psalms, by which he 
pleased the Lord and his people very much. Nor is 
there anything wrong in sleeping on ivory beds. We 
read of Abraham, our father in faith, that he was 
‘very rich in cattle, in silver and in gold,” yet he 
was called God’s friend, and the Lord promised him 
that he should be “the heir of the world.” And 
when Solomon, the king, prayed the Lord to give him 
wisdom, the Lord not only gave him what he asked, 
but also what he had not asked, viz., riches and 
honour, so that there was no man in the world who 
possessed such immense wealth as he, nor was there a 
king who lived in such a magnificent palace. In a 
word, one may have all these things and yet be a man 
after God’s heart, for none of these things is bad in 
itself, since it is God who made them, and Scripture 
says that ‘‘ every creature of God is good” (1 Tim, 
iv. 4). And, on the other hand, one may be poor, 
and at the same time an enemy to God, as was shown 
by that unhappy wretch Judas, who had no palace to 
live in, and slept in no ivory bed, and yet was the 
greatest traitor that ever lived under heaven. 

Nor is it in itself a wrong thing for a man to fe- 
joice in these things. As it ig human nature to be 
sad in adversity, so it is human nature to rejoice in 
prosperity, and God finds no fault with that, for He 
himself created human nature to act in this way. 
When Abraham and Solomon were so abundantly 


blessed by the Lord as to become wealthy princes, + 





they must have rejoiced; and quite right too, for 
God had given them all those blessings for the very 
purpose of making them glad. And Jacob, the | 
patriarch, was a poor man when he left his father’s | 
house, but when, after twenty years, he returned | 
home as a man of great property, he said, with joy in | 
his heart: ‘‘I am not worthy of the least of all the 
mercies and of all the truth which Thou hast shown 
unto Thy servant, for with my staff I passed over this 
Jordan, and now I am become two bands.” Indeed, 
he would have been ungrateful if he had uot rejoiced, 
and the Lord would undoubtedly have been displeased 
with him. I have no doubt there are fathers and 
mothers in the midst of us who understand this ; for 


when a father comes home with a present for his | 


child, he expects to see the child’s face shine with joy- 
ful surprise, and he rejoices at the prospect of making 
the child happy. But if the child does not rejoice, 
the father is sorely disappointed and grieved, the 
whole thing is spoiled, and the father thinks within 
himself,—“ If I had known this before, I should not 
have done it.” Now, just in the same way does God 
expect his children to rejoice when He blesses them 
with the benefits of his love. And if the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem had rejoiced in their palaces in that 
grateful spirit, giving God glory for his mercy, and 
praising his name with their musical instruments, the 
Lord would most assuredly not have rebuked them on 





account of their rejoicing, nor would He have de- 


stroyed them together with the houses in which they 
lived. 

But, alas! here lay their fault. They rejoiced in 
their wealth and greatness, not as a gift of God, but 
as a fruit of their own skill and ability. Now that 
they had acquired palaces and gardens, and all their 
hearts desired, they thought they could do without 
God, and help themselves. So they rejoiced in these 
things as their all in all, and they rejoiced not 
in God. ‘Have we,” they said, ‘‘not taken to 
us horns by our own strength?” ‘‘We are like 
strong bulls of Bashan, whose powerful horns knock 
down everything that comes against them! What 
have we to fear, or whom should we dread? We are 
the masters of the world now. Look at our great 
houses, our splendid parks, our numerous servants, 
our magnificent dresses, our silver and gold!” In 
short, they spoke as Nebuchadnezzar, the king of 
Babel, spoke many years after them, when, walking 
in his palace, he exclaimed, “Is not this great 
Babylon, that I have built for the house of the king- 
dom by the might of my power, and for the honour 
of my majesty ?” 

Now, when a man whom God has blessed begins to 
look upon his blessings in this light, they unavoidably 
become acurse to him. God at once withdraws his 
countenance from him, and if he refuse to listen to 
God’s serious admonitions and warnings, God at length 
becomes his enemy. For surely such ungrateful pride 
and shameful exaltation was not the end which God 
had in view when favouring man with the gifts of his 
liberal hands. God sends us the blessings of this 
earth to draw us closer to Himself in cordial love, 
not that they may be set up as a barrier or bulwark 
between Him and us. But the latter becomes directly 
the case when we begin to rejoice in the gifts more 
than in the Giver, and bestow all our heart’s pleasure 
upon tle former, leaving the latter alone, as if we had 
nothing to do with Him at all. 

Suppose a father wishes to gladden his son’s heart. 
Knowing that this son is very anxious to get a walk- 
ing-stick, he presents him with a splendid one. Of 
course the boy accepts it with great joy, and his 
father is pleased to see him rejoice. But what would 
be the impression upon the father’s mind if he heard 
his son speak within himself in this way :—‘ Oh, I 
am glad I have got this fine stick, for not only am 
I able now to knock down everything and every- 
body, but also to defend myself in case my father 
should try to punish me.” Of course we cannot help 
smiling at the absurdity of the idea. But nothing 


| short of such absurdity is the conduct of every man 


who, instead of rejoicing in God because of his loving- 
kindness, rejoices in his benefits while he turns his 
back upon the Great Benefactor. To return to my 
parable : of course the father, hearing those words 
from his son’s lips, would take the cane from him and 
perhaps break it to pieces upon his back. Why, 
in exactly the same way did God deal with the Jews. 
He made their palaces to fall to pieces over their 
heads, and bury them under the ruins. ‘It shall 
come to pass, if there remain ten men in one house, 
that they shall die,” said the Lord. 

Sin, my friends, is a destroyer of everything, 
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and pride especially so. It turns God’s beautiful crea- | pointed as a king over this creation. And no royal 
tion upside down, and makes it the reverse of what it mansion, however skilfully and splendidly built, is so 
was intended to be. For, valuable as a palace in | beautifully and wonderfully made as this. Its form 
Jerusalem was as a gift of God, it had now become | is often majestic, its functions are often astonish- 
totally worthless, and{the Prophet was perfectly right ing, and the enjoyments which it is capable of are 
in calling it a thing of nought. This was the work innumerable. A handsome man or a beautiful woman 
of pride. It had turned the very token of God’s | is undoubtedly an object which it is pleasing to see, 
kindness into an object of God’s abhorrence, and | and corporeal beauty is in Scripture numbered among 
rows of costly buildings into a heap of rubbish. | the gifts of God which one may thankfully rejoice in. 

And so it turned Paradise into a wilderness, and | Buf how many a beautiful young girl places all her 
this beautiful earth into an abode of death and | heart’s pleasure in the charms which her mirror tells 
mourning. For the dwelling-place which God ap- her she possesses, thinking all the day of nothing 
pointed for man when He created this world was finer | else than the future bliss which.she believes her 
than the most splendid palace, and well might we | graces are sure to gain for her some day! And how 
have rejoiced in it as the work and mirror of our | many a young man allows himself to be driven mad 
Father’s love, and of his wondrous power and wisdom, | with passion for the beauties which he admires on 
But alas! we made the creature our god, and aban- the face or in the form of a young woman! And 
doned Him who had made us; and so this whole how many a strongly-built, healthy man jests with 
world, with all its marvels and treasures, has turned | death and eternity, feeling as if he could never die ! 
into a thing of nought. It will perish with all | And how many a one seems to live only to serve 
its glory, it will pass away like a shadow, it will | his own belly, spending his earnings mostly in eating 
be burnt up with fire and go into destruction, and drinking, and his free hours in the public-house 
And a Prophet greater than Amos cried, ** What is | or in places of worldly dissipation! Such persons 
a man profited if he shall gain the whole world and | rejoice in their bodies in the same way as the Jews 
lose his own soul ?” | rejoiced in their palaces, To them, indeed, it: may 

But now let me tell you of an important truth, | be said, ** Ye which rejoice in a thing of nought! ” 
viz., that Christ came into the world, and is the | How shortly will their pleasure last! What is cor- 


one truly valuable treasure in the midst of all | poreal beauty but deception? What is bodily strength 


_ the things of nought here below. If any object | but a reed? What are the belly and the food but 


is worth rejoicing in, Jesus is that object, for with- | things which will be put to nought? Ten—twenty— 
out Him every joy is sure to end in weeping. | fifty years hence! and we shall all of us have returned 
This world of ours is a palace which will fall | to the dust! 
to pieces. We may be sure of that, for God has| Do you hear the whistle of the railway engine ? 
certified it on his word ; and as surely as Jerusalem | Such is our life. It is heard one moment, and the 
was destroyed, though nobody believed the predic- | next itis heard no more. He is indeed rejoicing in 
tion, so surely will this world turn to desolation, | a thing of nought, who rejoices in this life without 
though everybody laughs at the idea. A man who | rejoicing in the life to come. A poor man has no 
rejoices in nothing but the delectable things Of this | palace, but still he may wish to have one, and 
world, is indeed like a lunatic who laughs and sings | that wish may so completely engross all his thoughts 
all the day believing himself to be the Prince of | and desires, as to induce him to labour day and 
Wales. But Jesus came into this world of ours to | night, having neither an eye nor an ear for any- 
build up a new palace, which remaineth everlastingly, | thing but what will bring him in a few shillings 
and will prove as much more glorious than the old | or pence. Such a man is doubly poor, for not only 
one as heaven is more glorious than the earth. Now | is that which he has, but also that which he hopes 
if we want to rejoice with a true, wise, enduring joy, | for, a thing of nought. What will be left to him to 
which will not turn to mourning, let us rejoice in | rejoice in, when death one day turns that which he 
Him. Let us gather round the manger at Bethlehem ; | has into rubbish, and that which he hopes for into 
let us flock round the cross at Calvary ; let us as- | smoke ? 
semble round the open grave in Joseph’s garden, and | Last Sunday I saw a fire-insurance bill stuck up 
rejoice with an exceeding great joy. For He is that | on the paling over there. It reminded me of a 
great unspeakable gift of God, to which all the other | friend whom I met the other day, whose house was 
gifts are as nothing, and from which alone they borrow | burnt down with all his furniture. I found him quite 
their value. | at his ease, and as happy as ever. ‘* Why,” I asked, 
Now I fancy I hear some of you saying, ‘‘If it | ‘‘have you not lost your house, and all that was in 
be a folly to rejoice in palaces, that folly cannot be it? How, then, can you be socontented?” ‘* Well,” 
ours, for we live in poor small cottages, or in dark, | was the answer, ‘“ my house and furniture were in- 
narrow rooms; and if some of us have beds, they are sured, you see. It was an old, unhealthy building, 


not of ivory most certainly.” | and I shall now have one that will be ten times 
Still, my friends, you may be fools for all that, and | better.” . 
you may be foolishly rejoicing in a worthless palace, A few hours later I visited another friend who was 


though it be not exactly one of stone. Take, for | in a dying state, and I found him also happy and 
instance, your own bodies, The human body may be | cheerful. ‘ How is this?” I asked. ‘‘ Are you not 
called a palace indeed, for it was created to serve as | afraid to leave this body, and to enter the dark valley 
adwelling-place for the human soul, which was ap- | of the shadows of death?” ‘ By no means,” was 
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the answer, ‘‘ for I know that when my earthly house 
of this tabernacle is dissolved, I shall have a building | 
of God, a house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens.” 

‘*This man’s house is also insured,” I thought ; 
‘*and no doubt his insurance is the better of the two.” 

This man was a Christian. He had through faith 
given himself up to Jesus. He had come to believe 
that Jesus had died for him, bearing his sins in his 
precious body on the cross. He had come to be- | 
lieve that God had forgiven all his sins for Christ’s 
sake, and that consequently, saved by grace, he 
might call God hjs Father, and look up to heaven | 
as his inheritance. This made him so rich in Jesus, 
that he withdrew his heart from the world and its | 
sins, to rejoice in God his Saviour. In this joy I | 
knew him for years. He was a common mechanic, | 
a blacksmith. He had just his daily bread and no- 
thing more. But I never witnessed a man who re- 


joiced more in everything belonging to this life. His | 


few rooms were trimmed up with nice comfortable 
little things, of his own make and invention, and it 
was a pleasure to see how he enjoyed them. He cul- | 
tivated a snug little garden behind his house, and 
it was a luxury to see him work in it. He 
played a little upon the flute, and it was delight- 
ful to witness the pleasure he took in this recrea- 


tion. But it was evident that all these rejoicings 


of his were but so many reflections of one great 
joy that, like a bright sun, shone in his heart. 


| I remember one day, some years ago, finding 
| him in his room playing a tune. 


Our conver- 
sation turned upon the source of his happiness. 
“¢ How could I possibly,” he said, “‘sit down in peace 
at my fireside, or walk with pleasure through the 
streets, or play a merry tune, if I were not certain of 
my everlasting happiness? Can a man truly rejoice 


| in a cup of tea, or in a flower, if he believe it 


possible that some years hence he may be in 
perdition? Such a man is a fool—nay, he must be a 
madman. As to me, sir, I can only rejoice in all 
these things because I rejoice in the name of Jesus. 
I know He loves me; and I love Him—not as I 
ought to, it is true, but I love Him as my merciful 
and faithful Saviour.” 

Dear friends, that man is now in his heavenly 
palace, and he will be found there when all the palaces 
of this world are lying in ruins. He understood the 
meaning of those words of Scripture, ‘‘ God meeteth 
him that rejoiceth and worketh righteousness.” And 
there is another verse of Scripture which all of us 
should remember, as it is the key to the knowledge of 
all true joy : ‘* Delight thyself in the Lord, and He 
shall give thee the desire of thine heart.”—So be it. 





SINAI AND 
Hark ! from Mount Sinai’s flaming brow, 4 
The long-blown trumpet’s quivering sound ! 
Beneath, the sons of Israel bow, 
With trembling hope, with awe profound. 


Jehovah speaks—blue lightnings fly, | 
And peals of heavy thunder roll 

Their awful voices through the sky, 
While nature shakes from pole to pole. 


‘] am the Lord !”—a thousand peals, 
Still louder, sound one vast ** Amen!” | 
Louder than when, on bloody wheels, } 
Huge Moloch shakes the Hindoo plain. 


**} am the Lord—thy God alone, 
Alone possessed of power divine : 

Bend not to any other throne, 
Obey no other law but mine.” 
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That law, Jehovah ! O how broad ! 
Who can the arduous path pursue ? 
That holy law, O righteous God, 
Includes thoughts, words, and actions too ! 


“¢ Cursed is the man,” I hear it say, 

‘‘That keeps not, while he lives, the whole ; 
For in the last great judgment day 

One failing sinks the guilty soul!” 


But, hark! from yonder purple hill 
Sweet accents float upon my ear— 

Christ’s Last Words through my bosom thrill, 
And gently dissipate my fear. 


Dear Jesus ! to thy cross I fly, 
On thy almighty love I fall ; 
3e thou my Advocate on high,— 
My Life, my Righteousness, my All! E. 
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HERE AND THERE IN THE EAST. 


FAMILIAR NOTES MADE ON A SCIENTIFIC JOURNEY. 


I.—IN THE DESERT. 
Havine descended the mountain pass of Pi-hahi- 
roth, you see a hilly plain before you. No tree or 


shrub, nol even so much as a blade of grass, is notice- | 


able. Your eye only discovers two inhabited places. 
The one lies immediately on your left hand. It is 
the Castle of Ajroud, alongside of which the pilgrims’ 
road proceeds eastward, 
of twelve miles on the right. 
roofs and minarets, A long blue strip of water, 
forming the eastern boundary, cuts the plain. It 
looks like a river, having borders, which at some 
spots are sandy and flat, at others rocky and high. 
It also seems to flow in the midst of a broad valley, 
for as the ground on this side slopes down towards 
the bed of the channel, so it rises on the opposite: 
the soil there gradually ascending towards the long 
extensive mountain-chain which serves as a boundary 
for the high Arabian desert. On the south side of 
that plain the broad Jebel Attakah lifts its colossal 


frame. With its promontory it touches the blue 
water-line, A series of hills projecting from it and 


bending to the north, forms the western limit of the 
plain. But it is only an optical illusion which makes 
you take that blue sheet of water for a river; it is the 
Red Sea itself. This sea, having become smaller and 
smaller while flowing from the promontory of Attakah 
to Suez, shrinks near the town to a breadth of 
scarce two thousand feet. Farther on, north of 
Suez, it continues over a length of three miles with 
a tongue which measures three thousaud feet in 
breadth. On approaching, you observe that the 
water is, as it were, a plaything for natural pheno- 
mena, The ebb usually makes it go down from three 
to six feet, The wind, with a powerful blast from north- 
east, oftentimes sinks it to a lower level still. Then 
little islands lift up their heads, as if peeping through 
the rents of a torn sheet, and broad oblong ridges 
make their appearance. This phenomenon is ob- 
served not only below but also above the town at the 
tongue, and frequently the Arab is seen stepping or 
wading from sandbank to sandbank to get from one 
shore to the other. Even north of the tongue the 
peculiar inclination of the soil for forming sand-hills 
is prominently noticeable. They rise from the level 
of the plain to a greater or smaller height, and were 
consequently so many elevations under the water- 
mirror, supposing the sea extended in former times as 
far north as the tongue. The vestiges of that exten- 
sion are still visible. Nature, even after so many 
centuries, has not been able to efface them, active as 
it has been in chasing up clouds of sand in order to 
widen the isthmus, that great bridge from sea to sea 
for the nations of three continents. 
re-occupies for a short period that lost territory, 
when in the winter season the south wind flogs the 
tempestuous waves. Then the water again covers the 
barren soil, and its billows roll over a vast area. 


The other lies at a distance | 
It is Suez, with its flat | 


The sta still | 


Migdol, Pi-hahiroth, Baal-zephon, Etham—here my 
| feet are treading the ground, which as the scene 
| of God’s great deeds, inspires awe. I take the Book. 
| And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, Speak 
unto the children of Israel, that they turn and en- 
| camp before Pi-hahiroth, between Migdol and the 
| sea, over against Baal-zephon. Exactly before it 
(i. «., opposite Baal-zephon) shall ye encamp by the 
sea” (Exod. xiv. 1,2). When Pharaoh hears this, truly 
| he will only follow their track to have them in his 
power, like sheep for the slaughter, for on all sides the 
wilderness will have *‘shut them in.” In my imagi- 
nation I see a cloud of dust approach from Etham, 
threatening death and perdition ; illuminated by the 
rays of the evening sun, it reflects the glittering of 
the sharp and glossy murderous metal, It is Pharaoh! 
The hearts of the defenceless, who see no escape, 
shrink away with fright and despair. Some cry to 
Jehovah: some scold his servant. But Moses 
stretches forth his hand, and wonderfully the Lord of 
nature commands nature’s powers. The ebb drags 
off more water than usual. The force of the north- 
east wind, bursting on with a sudden gust, chases 
the stream before it, Behold! a sandbank, broad 
and spacious, appears between the watery borders. 
That is your bridge, and at the same time your 
bulwark, poor sheep! The Divine Shepherd will lead 
you like a flock over it. And the millions descend. 
Densely crowded together, they hurry towards the 
opposite shore. The morning dawns, and—they are 
safe! Safe? No, not yet, for the Egyptian, driven 
to madness by his rage, follows them, breathing 
out threatenings and slaughter. But too soon he 
cries, Victory! For on a sudden, thick clouds pour 
down streams of water; the thunder roars terror ; 
flashes of lightning blind the eyes, so that in one 
moment the palpable obscurity turns into dazzling 
sunlight and into the darkest night again. Once 
more Moses stretches forth his hand to the sea. 
Jehovah commands; Pharaoh and his host are no 
more. 

With this scene before my mind I should have liked 
to ascend to the top of that huge mountain over 
there, Jebel Attakah. Like a broad-shouldered 
giant it stands before me. It raises its top higher 
than any of the mountains by which, in a frequently 
| interrupted row, it is linked with the mountain of 
Cairo. Its mantle is dyed with a stronger red than 
its neighbours. Its appearance is gloomy ; its coun- 
tenance serious-looking and majestic. It stands there 
built. up from the beginning by the Creator’s hand, 
to serve one day as a monument, as it were, of 
a deed too grand to ‘be immortalized by a monument 
of human make. 1 should have liked, while seated on 
| its top, to read that glorious song which Moses com- 
| posed at the place, to inspire the rescued ones with 

his sublime thoughts and holy feelings. It would 
| then have been to me as if the choruses were rolling 
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again across the waves on the rocky walls of the | 
Attakah ; as if the mountain once more were shaking 

with the echoes of hundreds of thousands of voices | 
praising the name of Israel’s great Redeemer ! 


Il.—SINAI. 

Taree huge long-shaped masses, called Jebel el | 
Deir, Sinai, and Humr, form the mountain range | 
which is lying before me. With high, steep walls, they | 
slope down into a not very broad, green plain, called 
Wady er Rahah. This wady, with its continuation 
called Wady esh Sheikh, severs, on the north, this | 
group from the high plateau called Jebel el Fureia. 
Across the plain the path leads towards an incision 
which separates the middle one of the three masses 
from its easterly neighbour. In this cleft, called the 
Wady Shovaib, lies the convent. As early as thirteen 
hundred years ago the Emperor Justinian built it on 
the spot where Moses saw the burning bush. He de- 
sired to provide the hermits of the * holy mountain” 
with a common dwelling, and the pilgrim with a 
hospitable abode. And still the convent of St. Ca- 
therine reposes in this quiet dale, surrounded by high 
walls, which present the form of an oblong square. 
On the north side of the convent a garden slopes 
down towards the valley. This garden, too, wears a 
substantial stone belt, The pilgrim cannot enter 
it. The builder, who, as it seems, was as cautious 
as he was indefatigable, put the door of the sacred 
fortification at a height of thirty feet, but placed 
no steps leading up to its threshold. The peace- 
ful visitor is hoisted up by means of a windlass, 
and—-on a sudden he finds himself in the midst 
of a cluster of neat buildings and little chapels, A 
score of Greek monks live here, who leave nothing 
untried to make the traveller forget the difficulties of 
his journey. So here he reposes under the fresh green 
of noble trees ; here he breathes in the fragrance of 
the blossoms of the orange and the citron ; here he 
refreshes himself with a draught of the purest water. 

Is it the many-coloured paintings that shall rivet 
my attention? No; what I am seeking here is the 
two tables of the law. Is it the altar with its rich 
tinsel that shall attract me? No; the altar which I 
am here thinking of is that at which Moses stood 
before the face of Jehovah. Up there, on the top 
of the mountain, on the east side of which the 
convent is lying, is the temple of legislation. Steps 
facilitate the ascent, which can be performed within 
an hour. I see the ridge of the mountain forms a 
plateau. I do not think it is longer than six or 
broader than two miles, But that plateau is shut in. 
There are walls on both sides, and while on the 
northern side high rocks pierce the sky, the noble 
granite cone called Jebel Mousa rises, on the south 
side, to a height of seven hundred feet. What a 
strange sight! A valley on the ridge of a moun- 
tain, and this valley again hemmed in by huge 
rocks; and in this valley again another mountain ! 
and the whole so quiet and full of majesty! Oh! 
certainly, this must have been the sanctuary of Je- 
hovah. The granite cone must have been the altar, | 
No doubt I have found the spot which the holy re- | 
cord refers to when it says: ‘‘ The Lord came down | 





| place Suffafeh—tradition calls it Horeb. 


upon the mount Sinai, on the top of the mount.” 
(Exod. xix. 20). From this spot Israel heard those 
peals of thunder, saw those flashes of lightning. 
From this spot the sight was presented to the people, 
**¢hat mount Sinai was altogether on a smoke,” be- 
cause the Lord descended on it in fire, From that 
spot came the power which made the people see and 
feel ‘‘that the whole mount quaked greatly,” 
while all hearts trembled. And here, in these lofty 
regions, where the Sinai cone ends in a square of 


| eighty feet, Israel received its institutions from the 


Lord its God. 

Nor could any spot be fitter for such a holy scene. 
For though the top of the mount is more than seven 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, yet it is 
not quite visible from below. The view is limited on 
more than one side. You cannot here enjoy a bound- 
less panorama, When you allow your eyes to rove 
over the near objects you everywhere meet with 
granite, which also here and there appears in the 
character of syenite and porphyry. The core of 
our planet here shows its original constituent parts ; 
no secondary formations are noticeable nor any 
marks of transitive rocks. Nay, the whole of 
the Sinai mountain is on nearly all sides sur- 
rounded by huge masses. The Jebel Deir seems to 
be placed as a watchman on its right hand. On its 
left the Jebel Humr seems to shelter it by its 
gigantic frame. And farther on southward the 
high-shouldered Om Shomer stands at a respectful 
distance, as if representing the retinue of a king 
among the mountains, It is the highest of all the 
granite giants of this district. It takes a day’s 
journey to reach its foot from Sinai. It consists 
entirely of granite. The stone, which at the bottom is 
red, turns whiter and whiter the nearer it approaches 
the top, which completely resembles a chalk hill 
sharpened into a pointed cone. And wherever your 
eye turns, it discovers nothing but rough crags, sharp 
ridges, high pinnacles, black columns,—a wilderness of 
rocks, gloomy-looking and grave and threatening! 
Yes, this is the characteristic and speaking frame-work 
which was created to encase the grand spectacle of the 
legislation which should be represented before the 
whole world. As this granite, so also the law consists 
of a substance as old as creation, firm, solid, immove- 
able. But here in Sinai it spoke terror ; thunder was 
its voice ; it carried the lightning like a sword. It 
did so because it had to curb a generation of slaves 
recently freed from their yoke, and to train them as 
the offspring of great ancestors for a great destiny. 

But the heart of Jehovah is a father’s heart. He 
only screened it behind the clouds of Sinai to reveal it 
all the more gloriously on the top of Calvary. Still, 
even on Sinai, it once revealed itself in all the pecu- 
liarity of its tender feelings. I turn my eyes towards 
the northerly part of the mount of legislation. There 
I see a group of rocks and crags, which ends in a 
steep, smooth mountain-wall. The Arabs call this 
So here it 
was that Elijah had his magnificent vision, when, 
fleeing from the rage of the idolators, he took refuge 
in this sanctuary of the law. Near the foot of 
Jebel Mousa, exactly opposite Horeb, behind a little 
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chapel which bears his name, his cave is shown. 
*¢ And after the wind an earthquake, but the Lord was 
not in the earthquake. And after the earthquake a 
fire, but the Lord was not in the fire. And after the 
fire a still small voice.” That still, small voice, after 
the awful wrestling of nature, in which the Lord 
appeared, was, as it were, the prophetic whisper from 
the lips of Him who one day was to silence the 
thunders of the law for his friends, and to inspire 
them with his gospel I once more look round 
over Sinai, and it strikes me forcibly that upon all 
those chapels and cloisters the cross is seen. ‘* The 
law was given by Moses, but grace and truth came by 
Jesus Christ.” My visit to this place, where the law 
was given, enhances not a little my desire to visit the 
land where He lived, who gave us grace and truth out 
of his fulness, 





recently had turned them into as many muddy sewers. 
Nor do the houses make up for the streets. It is 
true there are many of them, but they are crowded 
into a mass, without the slightest architectural beauty, 
without any symmetry whatever—clumsy square blocks, 
large and small, as if thrown down at random. I now 
saw the flat roofs closely before me. They consist of a 
mass of sand and chalk dried in the air. Ifin the rainy 
season there should be a leakage, the rents are repaired 
by moving a heavy stone roller to and fro, Accord- 
ing to the law of Moses (Deut. xxii. 8), the roofs 
have battlements, Though the law lost its authority 
long since, yet the present custom still pays homage 
to the old institution of Divine wisdom. When seeing 
these battlements from a distance I took them for 
walls, but now I saw that they very much resembled 
the work of bees in their hives, showing a conglome- 
ration of little cells. The battlements are constructed 
of tubes made of burnt clay, and are very much 
like our ginger-beer bottles when deprived of their 
IL.—14. 





Jaffe, 





III. —JAFFA, 

I was very desirous of seeing the inside of the town. 
How different is the reality from what it appears to be. 
Seen from a distance, the town still keeps up the sig- 
nification of its old name, Jafo—i.e., Beauty. How 
beautifully does it rise from the sea-side, with all the 
charms ofan amphitheatre! How pleasing, too, for the 
eye is its appearance when seen from the land-side, 
—with its solid, high-built wall peeping out above the 
tops of the trees, with its buildings rising above that 
wall, and crowning the top of its hill! How splendid 
is its gate, (the only one it has,) seeming to be built 
indeed to invite one to enter. 

Full of expectation I yielded to that silent invita- 
tion. I walked through the town in all directions. 
What was it I saw? Crooked or angular, narrow and 
unpaved streets, The heavy rain which had fallen 


neck and bottom. They are in a horizontal posi- 
tion, piled one upon another and fastened with lime, 
turning one of their openings towards the street, and 
the other towards the roof. They. form a curious- 
looking fence round the flat roof; light, so that the 
house is not too heavily burdened ; airy, so that the 
fresh sea wind can freely pass through ; transparent, 
without exposing the inhabitant to the gaze of the 
public. No wonder the women of Jaffa prefer these 
flat roofs to their close parlours. They seat them- 
selves or lie down behind these tubes, through which 
they see everything, without being seen themselves. 
Of course I wanted to see the house of Simon the 
tanner, and I did see the place which Mahommedan 
tradition points out. But I am not quite sure that it 
it is the real spot where once the first of the Apostles 
knelt down and prayed. Of this, however, I have no 
doubt, that on the slope of this same hill which descends 
to the sea the house must have stood. The Apostle must 


| have had the same view which I had. What an im- 
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pression must that view have made upon him who had | 
hitherto seen no greater sea than the Lake of Tiberias 
or the Dead Sea! What a boundless water-plain ! 
What a vast, immeasurable extent of the clearest blue! 
What a solemn host of rolling waves, at the same 
time playing like sportful little lambs! What a 
splendid stripe of silvery foam, which the rolling 


breakers pencil alongside the shore both north and | 


south! That sea must have told him great truths in 
unison with the vision which he here beheld. As it 
is the greatest gulf of our globe, so it is the only one 
which has three continents for its boundaries. The 
Apostle saw it covered with ships, coming and going 
from and to all parts of the world. He stood there 
with the representatives of all the nations before 
his eyes, and with a Gospel on his lips which was to 
be preached to all nations, to every creature! He 
knew the Master often said that all the nations should 


variety, much better than I saw them at the bazaars 
of the town. Large heaps of the choicest fruits 
covered the ground, and formed the prettiest orna- 
ment of this picturesque market-scene. 

There is a great difference between an English and 
an Oriental garden. In the latter there are no foot- 
paths to divide the area into elegantly-shaped parts ; 
no trees and vegetables to relieve each other ; no 
flower-beds, or shrub-plots where, by means of painted 
sticks, the plant is propped and adorned. The 
Oriental gardens are just green enclosures containing 
trees. These are not classed, but planted pell-mell. 
Such a garden is just a field with trees. Little care 
is taken of them ; they are left entirely to the care of 
the sun and the earth, as they are the children of both. 
To horticulture the Arab is astranger. Neither he nor 
the Turk have a conception that there is such a thing 
as a science of rearing fruit, which knows how to 
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distinguish the fruits in their genera and species, and 
teaches the rules by which they can best be cultivated 
and ennobled. Happily most trees can help them- 
selves, especially in the neighbourhood of Jaffa, where 


be brought in, but—thus he thought—how difli- 
cult will it be to persuade those Gentiles to go in 
through the door of Judaism and to allow Moses to 
lead them to Christ! What a contrast between the 
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unlimited sea and his limited opinions! And such a 
contrast there certainly was in his own bosom: the 
contrast between love, which longs to save all, and 
prejudice which has only room for few. It saddened 
his heart to think of so many who would exclude them- 
selves through refusing to be made clean by the law 
of Moses. He fell down in the dust to pour out his 
heart before his Saviour, He prayed for the coming 
of His kingdom to all the heathen, Then he saw 
the vessel descending from heaven, and heard the 
voice, ‘* What God hath cleansed, that call not thou 
common.” God be praised! His mind now, too, 
saw an ocean before it, vast as the Mediterranean, 
embracing three continents ! 

Well mayest thou, Jaffa, be the harbour for Chris- 
tian pilgrims of heathenish extraction! On thy shore 
they must put their first footstep when visiting the 
Holy Land, remembering how it was here that for 
the first time the door of salvation was opened to the 
whole of heathendom. 


IV.—THE PLAIN OF SHARON. 

WHEN going out of the gate of Jaffa, you see on 
your left-hand side, between you and the coast, the 
cemetery of the Mahommedans, It is a green, some- 
what hilly field. Each grave is built over with a white 
plastered framework of bricks, to a height of one foot 
and a half. On yourright-hand side you notice the 
market-place,-nearly under the east wall of the town. 
I saw rustics from the neighhourhood, with their 
camels and donkeys, which were peacefully lying 
down, enjoying a welcome repose after having carried 
a heavy burden in the heat of the sun. There was a 
great bustle and thronging of people. I saw all but 
naked children, veiled women, peasants who inhabit 
fixed dwellings, vagrant Bedouin, townspeople, 
Turks and Arabs. Many of them were busily en- 
gaged in buying and selling; while others, seated 
down in groups, smoked their pipes and looked at the 
scene in silence. But what above all drew my atten- 
tion, was the merchandise which was offered for sale. 





I saw here the productions of the country in all their 


the soil is moist, The water which here wells up is 
gathered in pits, and used for moistening such trees or 
garden fruits as are in need of it during a certain 
period of the year. For, from April to September 
there falls not one drop of rain, and even the dew 
ceases. The only refreshment which the plants ob- 
tain during that season comes from the fogs which 
hang over the fields in the morning. In this way the 
trees grow, requiring next to nothing save protec- 
tion. Accordingly, to provide them with this is the 
chief care of the owners of the gardens, And to this 
end they use the Indian fig, the Cactus opuntia, which 
here grows to a height of from fifteen to eighteen feet. 
A row of these powerful trees with their broad prickly 
leaves forms an impenetrable hedge. 

The way from Jaffa to Jerusalem goes across a 
green plain, through which a ridge of hills winds. 
We passed this ridge, and what a charming landscape, 
peopled with cows, donkeys, and sheep, lies before 
us! Little lambs are leaping round their mothers ; 
while other lambs, which already are deprived of the 
young animal’s first and highest enjoyment, are bleat- 
ing incessantly, as if imploring the commiseration of 
cruel man, who has so unmercifully separated them 
from nature’s refreshing nourishment, The shepherd, 
insensible to their pitiful expressions of distress, walks 
in the midst of them, keeping the weaned little crea- 
tures at a distance from the fountains after which they 
are thirsting. His long staff in hand, he carries his 
sceptre as king of the flock. It is a spring scene 
which calls many a well-known and lovely passage of 
Scripture to my memory. 

I found myself in the green pasture of Yazur, a 
village at four miles distance from Jaffa. Its aspect 
is charming; it rests in quiet and peace under the 
shade of olive trees, which bend under the weight of 
old age. Beautiful, too, look the gardens surrounded 
by cactus hedges, But here again the houses are 
miserable. I rode through the place, but nothing 
worth looking at was visible—not even one vestige of 
the age of the Crusaders, in which this village obtained 
some notoriety. 
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We passed three or four small villages. The country 
now losesin charm, We enter a district where the grass 
will not thrive, being oppressed by a small prickly plant. 
But on a sudden, in the midst of a cultivated patch 
of ground, two villages rise, viz., Safiriyah, on the left, 
and Sarafend, on the right-hand side. The latter 
drew my attention by the antiquity of its name ; but, 
save the name, there is nothing antique about it. 
Its palms and olives are not able to screen the 
miserable appearance of its houses, nor the cactus- 
hedges the poverty of its gardens. On the wayside 
there is a watering-trough. Tradition asserts that 
the Holy Family here rested on its flight to Egypt. 
Soon the country again resumes its barren aspect, but, 
as it seems, only to surprise us all the more by the 
luxuriant fertility which it will show by and by, for 
we approach Ramleh, which shone into our eyes from 
the far distance. Ramleh not only makes you for- 
get the miserableness of the villages, but it also 
puts the beauties of Ludd in the shade by the 
size of its buildings, the cupolas of its roofs, its 
lofty minarets, and especially by its high tower, 
which stands as a unique phenomenon in the Holy 
Land. 

The view from this tower is very grand. ‘The 
Plain of Sharon in all its breadth lies before your 
amazed look, No object of any importance escapes 
the eye which from this elevated place roves over the 
Here you have a map, drawn 
on the widest possible scale, exact in its smallest 
dimensions, and coloured in each of its parts with 
a natural hue. Meanwhile the sun was hasting to 
bathe its golden head in the great sea, Radiant with 
his long-stretched beams, which were rebuffed by the 
high mountains, he adorned the rocks with the charms 
of crimson and purple, and made the waves of the 
Mediterranean glitter with gold and silver ; and richer 
and richer became the charms which he threw over 
hills and valleys, plains and pastures; and longer 
grew the shadow of the tower, stretching itself forth 
like a giant across the fields of nature and the graves 
of men. 


V.—FROM RAMLEH TOWARDS JERUSALEM. 

So we were in Ramleh, the old town of Arimathea, 
We took up our abode in the Latin convent. We were 
told it had room enough for our company, and found 
indeed that our company might have lost itself in the 
extensive premises. The convent is a cluster of 
buildings. The main building has two storeys; it 
encloses a square open yard. From a vaulted pas- 
sage, which is open towards the side of the yard, one 
enters the apartments. They are all, the small as 
well as the large, tidy, and furnished with everything 
belonging to a bed-room, the looking-glass alone being 
wanting. This article is deemed superfluous in a 
hotel for pilgrims, whom it behoves not to think 
of such a thing as making their toilette, and who 


do not practise shaving, as everybody in the Kast | 
The roofs are flat and | 
Steps unite the higher-situated roofs with | 
Thus the covering of these premises | gravity. Palms lifted their majestic forms. 
As 
the convent is high, the view from the roofs is | the white hue of the roofs and minarets, 


allows his beard to grow. 
smooth. 
the lower ones, 
forms a spacious and pleasant walking-place. 
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magnificent. This is all the more to be appreciated, 


| since the building has no windows nor a garden 


within its walls. I saw only one or two small 
gardens hid between the other buildings of the con- 
vent. In one of these was a palm-tree forty feet 
high. The superior, a German, with whom I talked 
till late in the night, told me a great deal about this 
old town which can only have an interest to those 
who believe it. It is possible that Joseph’s house 
once stood where the convent now is, and that Nico- 
demus’ house was next to it; but it is equally pos- 
sible that neither was the case. 

I walked through the town, which has lost all the 
glory of old Arimathea, It could not fetter me. I 
longed for the free fresh air. And when at length ali 
was ready for departure, how cheerfully did the morn- 
ing smile upon us when we got without! The air 
was uncommonly clear. There was not the slightest 
motion noticeable in the atmosphere. The smoke cf 
the villages of the Fellaheen and of the camps of the 
Bedouin rose up perpendicularly, forming loose pil- 
lars with fantastic looking capitals, These airy pillars 
contrasted in a striking manner with those huge masses 
of stone, which were lying just before me, stretching 
from the north to the south—Judea’s and Samaria’s 
everlasting hills. It seemed as if the atmosphere was 
willing to purify itself to the utmost, for it was as 
if the mountains came to meet us, contracting the 
real distance of twenty miles within the narrow 
compass of only three. And over those mountains 
the dew was hanging, weaving veils round their heads, 
Lower down, however, their dress was beautifully 
variegated. The rising prince of the day had, as it 
were, taken up a pencil, which he dipped now in 
green and yellow, now in brown and grey, at the same 
time taking away the sharp edges of the tints and 
making them mingle in soft transitions. Gradually 
the sun swallowed the dew, taking it back as his 
property, and now the mountains showed themselves 
in their own peculiar lineaments, I saw them in 
the form of gigantic terraces, one range after another, 
higher and higher still; but I saw no sharp crags, 
no prominent pointed needles; I only saw curved 
ridges, declining from the centre, like the wings of 
a bird when it allows them to sink a little, and 
sometimes also inverted basins and long-stretched flats 
like immense roofs, And fresh and invigorating was 
the air which I inhaled under the enjoyment of such 
a picturesque sight, while proceeding onward to Ludd, 
the Lydda of the Bible. 

In deference to its biblical celebrity, we went a 
considerable way out of our road to visit Ludd. The 
town had on the previous evening shown itself in 
such picturesque beauty as excited our desire to see it. 
It was as if it said to us in an inviting voice, ‘‘ Do 
not pass me by.” And even while we were approach- 
ing it, it continued its illusory appearance, which was 
enhanced by the charms of the unique morning, 
Quiet and enchanting looked the place, with its 
cupolas and turrets. Its prominent ruins seemed to 
try to temper the fascination of the scene by seeming 
Olive 
groves relieved by the cool green of their leaves 
The 
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country alternately rose and sank ; earth walls, upon 
which the cactus blossomed, enclosed the pastures ; 
cultivated fields, which, seen from a distance, formed 
so many coloured stripes, covered the country 
round about. But great was the disappointment 
which we experienced on entering Ludd. We 


found ourselves in the midst of poor, miserable 


dwellings, separated from each other by narrow closes. 
These closes are very peculiar. In the middle of such 
a close runs a trench or ditch, a foot and a half 
deep, and three broad. Of course, during the rainy 
season, the water flowing down into these ruts 
softens the unpaved ground and turns it into a black 
pulp. This is the road for the beasts of burden; but 
while on both sides of the trench enough of room is 
left for two men to pass each other, it is different in 
the case of the animals. One may imagine what a 
continuous source of quarrel must be the meeting of 
two donkeys or camels from opposite directions. The 
question then is, not which is to go to the left or to 
the right, but which is to climb up to the passengers’ 
footpath to make room for its fellow being ! 

The only object worth noticing at Ludd is the 
ruins of the old church of St. George, which must 
have been a splendid building. The western part of 
it is turned into a mosque, while another part is now 
and then used by the Greek Christians. After 
having inspected this monument of the piety of the 
old Christians and of the Vandalism of the Moham- 
medans, we continued our way, which led across 
fields covered with the fresh green of the wheat-crops, 
and adorned with olive and other trees, It was not 





| nian however, before the soil became more stony 


and hilly, and the nearer we approached the mountains 
the more our way went over a succession of elevations 
and depressions, While proceeding towards the 
south-east I saw, on my left-hand side, Nebalat and 
Ono; straight before me, Jimzu. The latter is a 
place mentioned in the Bible under the name of lim 
(Josh, xv. 29). I recognised it as such on first 
sight. It is built on an elevation which looks like a 
rock, but is in fact a cluster of rocks, covered with 
the green of the corn-fields, across which dark-green 
olives cast their broad shades. The cactus-leaves 
shine like oval-shaped mirrors in the rays of the sun. 
We ascended this height. Loose stones cover the road, 
which does not go through the village. Still I rode 
into it, but found no other remains of the people who 
once built and inhabited the place, than a very old 
olive-press, and an oblong, partly subterraneous 
vault. 

From this place our journey was to Annabeh, 
which lies three miles farther on. At a small dis- 
tance on my left-hand side I saw Berfilga, situated 
at the entrance to the mountains, We did not take 
our route to the Holy City by that way, but de- 
scended into the valley, which on the maps is noted 
as Mey Hu Omeir. ‘The governor of Ludd, how- 
ever, said to me that he never heard it called by 
that name. From here, on the south side, rises the 
ridge upon which the village of El Kubab is built. 
On the east side of this village there is a large wood, 
enclosed with stone walls and cactus hedges. Here 
we took a little rest, the sun being in the zenith. 





TREES. 
A FEW WORDS SPOKEN TO CHILDREN. 


CHILDREN are fond of pictures, and they like to 
listen when pictures are explained ; and our heavenly 
Father has given us a most beautiful and glorious 
picture-book, and the explanation which he gives of 
it is still more beautiful and glorious. The picture- 
book is the world, which He has created. The sun, 
moon, and stars, the fields and trees, the flowers and 
plants, the lion and the lamb, the eagle and the 
swallow, the mountains and rocks, rivers and seas 
—all these are so many pictures, beautiful to look 
at, but still more beautiful to understand. For 
they all mean something, and tell something, which is 
very important and blessed for us to know. Now, God 
explains his pictures. He does it in his Word, and 
He does it especially by his dear Son Jesus Christ. 
Jesus often speaks of his Father’s works and explains 
them to us; and He shows us how all things point to 
Himself, who is the great gift of God to us. 

Now, I want this morning to speak to you about 
trees, and what the Bible says they mean. 


I.—THE TWO MOST REMARKABLE TRERS. 
Which are they ? 
The one stood in the garden of Eden, the other 
stood on Mount Golgotha, The one was in the 





midst of beauty and plenty, everything around it 
smiling and joyous ; the other was between two male- 
factors, a place of ignominy and shame. The one 
was the occasion of sin, when Eve and Adam, listen- 
ing to the voice of the tempter, transgressed God’s 
law, and thus sin and death came into the world ; the 
other is the source of salvation, where Jesus Christ, 
in obedience to his heavenly Father, laid down his 
life for the lost sheep. The one tree reminds us of 
man, seeking his own life, and honour, and pleasure, 
and losing all; the other tree reminds us of Christ, 
laying down his life, enduring pain and agony, and 
suffering shame, and thereby gaining life and glory, 
not merely for Himself but for all who love Him. 
Dear children, these are the two most important trees 
in the world ; the tree in Paradise, and the tree of 
death on Calvary: the tree with beautiful leaves and 
inviting fruit, in the garden of Eden, and the Cross, 
with the suffering, bleeding Saviour. Christ his own 
self bore owr sins in his own body on the tree. The 
tree in Paradise man ought not to have touched, 
but to Christ on the cross all sinners are invited. 
Christ lifted up draws our hearts to Himself. Now, 
there is much more told us about these two trees in 
the Bible, but this is the beginning and most im- 
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portant of all to us: one tree reminds us of sin and 
death, and the other of salvation and life. By touch- 
ing and eating of one, a righteous man became a sinner ; 
by taking hold of the other a sinner becomes righteous. 


II,—ALL MEN COMPARED TO TREES ; GOOD AND 
CORRUPT. 

Jesus compares all men to trees; some are good 
and bring forth good fruit, some are evil and bring 
forth evil fruit. 

David made this comparison when he wrote : that 
the righteous is like a tree, planted by the rivers of 
water, that bringeth forth his fruit in his season ; his 
leaf also shall not wither, and whatsoever he doeth 
shall prosper. A good tree means a tree that has 
life. If we believe in Jesus, our hearts are rooted 
and grounded in him. Jesus loving us and teaching 
us, comforting and helping us when we are unhappy 
and sad, reminding us of God and heaven when we 
are forgetful aud selfish—this is meant by the rivers 
of water, that keep us alive and fresh. Christ’s 
words and promises and commands, all kind friends 
who love God and speak to us about him, all God’s 
dealings with us in health and sickness, are the waters 
which he sends to the tree, that is rooted in Christ. 
Now, you don’t see the root of a tree, but you see 
the branches and leaves; and so no man can look 
into your heart and see whether you love God and 


Jesus, but we can see your faces and your conduct, 


we can hear your words and notice your doings. And 
when we love God secretly in our hearts and are kept 
in the love of God by the rivers, which I told you of, 
then we are kind and gentle, diligent and careful, 
unselfish and loving. Our words and our works are 
leaves and fruit showing the heart is right with God. 
But did you ever read what John the Baptist said : 
The axe is laid unto the root of the tree: every tree 
which bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn down and 
cast into the fire. Strange sight it would be: a 
forest and every tree in it with an axe to its root! 
Ah, dear children, these words are solemn and true, 
and therefore listen to me when I tell you how we 
may by God’s grace be good trees, pleasing to God 
and planted by Him to remain before Him for ever. 


IIIL—THE FIG-TREE CURSED AND A SYCAMORE-TREE 
BLESSED. 


Our Lord Jesus Christ was full of love and kind- 
ness, His kindness knew no limit. People, whom 
others despised and forgot, He remembered, and 
showed love to. He was fond of little children, and 
took them into his arms and blessed them. He fed 
the multitude, for He knew they must be faint and 
exhausted. When Peter cut off the ear of Malchus, 
Jesus immediately touched and healed it. He did 
not like to see suffering and want. He did not like 
to see God’s good creatures wasted; so he commanded 
the disciples to collect the fragments of bread. Now 
how strange is it that this loving Jesus should have 
on one occasion used his power to destroy and to 
wither. You remember the story. ‘ And he left them 
and went out of the city unto Bethany and he lodged 
there. Now in the morning, as he returned into the 
city, he hungered. And when he saw a fig-tree in 


the way he came and found nothing thereon but | stately trees, and despise the vine. 


a 





eaves only, and he said unto it, Let no fruit grow on 
thee henceforward for ever. And presently the fig- 
tree withered away.” That fig-tree is a picture of 
man, who has been taught from God’s word about 
sin and salvation, about God’s love and Christ’s 


grace, about repentance and faith,—who has had- 


father and mother and teacher watching him, loving 
him, instructing him,—and who does not obey God, 
seeking and serving Him, and brings forth no fruit 
unto God and the Church. It was a picture spe- 
cially of the Jews, who had the Bible, the Sabbath, 
the Temple, and who had Jesus himself in the 
midst of them,—but they received Him not. They 
were proud, and did not acknowledge their sin. 
Their hearts were not broken, and yet they pretended 
they were good, and loved the Bible and prayer. 
But, as I told you before, the good tree is a man 
whose heart is rooted in the Saviour. 

If the fig-tree is a picture of the proud Pharisee, let 
me show you another tree, which Christ blessed. The 
Saviour was drawing near to Jericho, and a great crowd 
followed Him. Jericho means the city of fragrance ; 
palm-trees, balsam and rose-trees flourished there. But 
Jesus was looking in one direction, as if something 
very important and beautiful was attracting his 
notice. It was a sycamore tree. Now asycamore tree 
is a very common humble tree; but this tree bore a 
very extraordinary fruit on its branches. What was 
the fruit it bore? Strange to say, it was a man—Zac- 
cheus: He was a publican, or tax-gatherer. These 
people were generally wicked, and never went to a 
place of worship. But this man was anxious to be 
good,—that is, to know and serve God. And he 
had heard of Jesus, that He called sinners to repent- 
ance, and that He received them to help and love 
them. Now he felt that Jesus was such a Saviour as 
he wanted, and he was anxious to see Him. But 
being a little man and there being a great crowd, he 
climbed up into a sycamore-tree, there to watch and 
see Jesus, And the Saviour knew it, and gave to 
Zaccheus more than he expected; for He said to him, 
‘* Zaccheus, make haste and come down, for to-day I 
must abide at thy house.” 

Little children who cannot read, or little chil- 
dren who are only beginning to learn, or older 
children who want to know more about the Saviour, 
there is always some one near you who can teach you 
and tell you more about Jesus, That is the sycamore 
tree you must climb up to see Jesus, All sermons, 
and Sunday Schools, and good books are sycamore- 
trees to help little Zaccheus to get a glimpse of Jesus. 
And then Jesus comes with the heart to abide there, 
and Zaccheus becomes a good tree, for the worst tree 
can be changed into a good tree. Jesus died for 
the bad trees, that they may through Him become 
good, 


IV.—THE VINE. 

If a person who had never seen and known trees 
was shown a fir tree or a poplar, a chestnut tree 
or oleander, and afterwards the vine, which in spring 
looks little better than a wooden peg, what would 
he think? He would expect something of the large 
But we know 
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that the vine bears a noble fruit, and from the | 


grapes we get the wine, which strengthens and 
gladdens man. Now Jesus is the Vine. God, the 
father, planted Him. At first He had no comeli- 
ness ; He was a root out of a dry ground, and men 
passed by with contempt. He was born of a poor 
woman. Mary was so poor, that when she brought 
the child to the Temple she could only offer a pair 
of turtle-doves as a sacrifice. He was brought up by 
Joseph the carpenter in a despised country town, He 
chose for his disciples fishermen. He was rejected by 
the scribes and priests, and finally nailed to the cross, 
He was not known and honoured by men: but God 
knew Him, and acknowledged Him. He raised Him 
from the dead, and now is He the Vine, and He will 
fill the earth with his glory. 

Zaccheus, the thief on the cross, Mary Magdalene, 
and all who come to Jesus in repentance and faith, 
become branches in Him. They abide in Christ, and 
Christ’s words abide in them; and then they bring 
forth much fruit. The children of Israel were asto- 
nished at the clusters of grapes that the spies brought 
from Canaan: they were so large and beautiful. 
And when we hear of Christ’s disciples, and their 
lives, we also are astonished. When we hear of Paul, 
and what he did and suffered—how he was scourged, 
and stoned, and imprisoned —and how he endured all 
things willingly for the sake of Jesus and to do good ; 
when we think of Stephen, dying for Christ and pray- 
ing for his enemies, that God might forgive them ; 
when we think of the children of God, some of them 
very poor, and still happy and hopeful, rejoicing in 
God and heaven ; of the sick who for years are con- 
fined to their room, in pain by day and night, and 

. yet thanking God for his goodness to them, and for 





the prospect of blessedness above ; when we think of 
God’s people, young and old, their patience, meek- 
ness, purity, love, and peace ;—we are just looking at 
the clusters of grapes which Christ the Vine bears. 

Apart from this Vine we can do nothing. We 
must first come to Jesus, and then we can follow 
Him. We must first become humble and lowly, like 
Zaccheus, and receive Jesus in our heart, aud then 
Jesus and we are one, and we bring forth fruit. Paul 
describes the different kinds of fruit : love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, 
temperance. 


V.—-SHADE AND FRUIT OF THE APPLE-TREE. 

A wanderer travelling in the East under the scorch- 
ing rays of the sun, weary and faint, his limbs tired 
and his tongue parched, cams to an apple-tree with 
large branches, ‘*Ah,” said he, * this is delightful ! 
Here is shade to shelter me from the heat of the sun, 
and here are refreshing apples to quench my thirst 
and keep me from fainting.” So he sat down, and 
was glad; the shade was welcome, and the fruit was 
sweet to his taste. 

The words in which the Bible tells this story are 
these: As the apple-tree among the trees of the 
wood, so is Christ among the sons of men. When 
we feel oppressed by our sins and the displeasure of 
God, which he has expressed against all transgression 
of his law, Christ is our Shelter, because He died 
the just for the unjust, and in Him all our con- 
demnation is taken away. When we hunger and 
thirst after God, Christ’s love and Christ’s words alone 
can satisfy us. We sit down under his shadow with 
great delight, and his fruit is sweet unto our taste. 

ApoLpH SaPHIR. 





A CHARACTER TO BE AVOIDED. 


Ir is hardly possible to describe the hypocrite, just 
as it is hardly possible to draw a life-like portrait of 
one who is never seen without a mask. It is easier 
to say what he is not than what he is, as it is the 
sad characteristic of his life not to be what he tries 
to make you think heis. The embossed ornament 
swells out on one side in the same proportion as it is 
depressed on the other, and the more solid it looks 
without, the more hollow it is within ; so the inside 
of the hypocrite is exactly the reverse of his outside. 
If this is not always the case, it is because he is not 
even consistent enough not to sin against his own sin. 

Hypocrisy is so prevalent among mankind, that it is 
not an easy matter to say of any one among the chil- 
dren of men that he is not a hypocrite. If he be not 
one to-day, or was not one yesterday, he may be one 
to-morrow. Hypocrisy is the never-failing companion 
of transgression, as smoke is of flame. Since Adam’s 
first transgression it has run in our blood, and has 
made our heart not merely a deceitful thing, but of 
all things the most deceitful (Jerem. xvii. 9). 





It is | 
said that no art is innate; but the art of sewing fig- | 


leaves together and making aprons of them is an ex- 
ception to this rule. We are all of us born masters 
of that trade, and need no one to teach it to us, Even 
such a good man as St. Peter, though he was full of 
the Holy Spirit, was one time found ‘‘dissembling ” 
at Antioch, for which his fellow-apostle, St. Pal, 
justly blamed him (Gal. ii. 11—13). It must be an 
obstinate poison which the serpent pours into our 
veins since even the heavenly Dove could not fully 
expel it from such a man as the first of the Apostles, 
Indeed, only one Man ever lived on earth who never 
was a hypocrite, wherefore He was called Zhe Truth 
(John xiv. 6), The Faithful and True One (Rev. xix. 
11). Of the rest of mankind He, who never lies, 
testifies that every one is a liar (Rom. iii. 4). 

Still a distinction should be made between things 
which differ in principle, though they may bear some 
resemblance to one another. Hypocrisy is connected 
with respect to appearance, but respect to appear- 
ance is not necessarily hypocrisy. The fact is, that 
ws everybody lives upon higher credit than he 
is really worth, we find it next to impossible to 
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get on in society without some regard to cayeees| 
ance. ‘This is almost necessary to prevent our | 
being misunderstood. If we at every given moment | 
showed ourselves in the actual character or mood of | 
mind in which we then happened to be, we should 
often be taken for worse than we really are. More- 
over, we do not always wish to continue as we 
are. Many a time we really hope to be better to- 
morrow than we are to-day, and as we can see 
neither the necessity nor the good of representing 
ourselves in a character which we hope to change by 
dint of self-improvement, we draw upon our future 
excellence, and allow our friends to enjoy the repre- 
sentation of virtues which it will perhaps cost us 
many a painful struggle to become actually possessed 
of. There is, perhaps, not much harm in this sort 
of thing, provided we are really in earnest, and take 
care that the money be in the bank the moment the 
cheque is presented. 

Let me try to illustrate this matter. 

Suppose Mrs. A, is sitting one afternoon with her 
husband at the window of their front-parlour, chat- 
ting in a pleasant and confidential way. On a sudden 
Mrs. B. comes up the steps. Now, Mrs. B. is one of 
Mrs. A.’s friends; they are really fond of one 
another, only Mrs. B. is a little garrulous, and just as 
it is easy to get her down upon a chair, so is it difficult 
to get her up again. Mrs. A. looks at her husband 
despairingly. ‘**There she is! What are we to do? 
How very awkward! Our afternoon will be spoilt. I 
know what she is coming about. We'll hear all about 
her bad servant, who absconded with her silk dress 
the other day. Could you not, dear ” But 
Mrs. B. enters, with a smiling face, and after having 
kissed her friend, cordially shakes hands with the 
husband. Now, what is Mrs. A. todo? I will tell 
you what she did ; she returned the smile and the 
kiss. ‘‘How do you do, Mrs. B.? Happy to see 
you indeed. Sit down. And how are Mr. B. and 
your children?” d&c., &e. This certainly was not a 
cheque for which there was capital in the Bank at the 
moment. But before ten minutes had elapsed it was 
really paid down. Mrs. A. was soon quite pleased 
with her friend’s visit, and regretted having yielded to 
her first impression. Their conversation even became 
very cordial and confidential. Would it have been so, 
if she had told her friend at once that she was not 
happy to see her, and that her visit was disagreeable ? 
Let us not forget that outspokenness may sometimes 
be the effect of heartless indifference, and that respect 
to appearance may sometimes be dictated by friendship. 
Certainly it would have been better if Mrs, A. had 
felt cordial towards her friend from the first moment 
she noticed her coming. But this not being the case, 
—and who, acquainted with human nature, can 
wonder ?—what was she to do but make the best of it ? 
Some may aver that there is some moral value in con- 
tinuing in a wrong way through sincerity, but I praise 
the person who at once turns to the right way, even 
though the first step or two cannot be well taken 
without an appearance of feigning. 

Bat the hypocrite is a person who does not at all 
want to step over to the right way, and yet tries to make 
you believe he has done so. Beware of that man. 

















His life is a continuous endeavour to make Hima 
liar who said that it is impossible to serve two 
masters, Not content with the profits of vice, he 
tries to gain those of virtue in addition. He is the 
most selfish, greedy, and covetous creature under 
Heaven, aiming at two rewards from two different 
masters for only one life’s service. He is the greatest 
of fools at the same time, trying to make himself 
believe that there can be a spot where two straight 
lines, which run in an opposite direction, may meet. 

There is no being in the universe whom the hypo- 
crites do not try to cheat. 

1. They try to cheat Men.—They know that man 
is not a searcher of the heart, nor a trier of the reins 
—that he looketh not on the heart, but on the out- 
ward appearance. And upon this they speculate. They 
never forget that their conscience is not yours, and 
so they approach you with a bearing as if their own 
conscience knew nothing more about them than yours 
does. They only take care that what you hear them say 
and see them do are right, however bad may be what 
they are thinking and aiming at. Thus Joab spoke 
quietly to Abner, with his hand meanwhile on the 
hilt of his sword, to smite him under the fifth rib 
(2 Sam. iii. 27). Beware of such men. After careful 
observation you may easily know them from your 
true friends. They are often found overdoing the 
show of friendship ; and it cannot be otherwise, for 
their friendship is not truth but art. You will some- 
times find them kissing you, as was the case with 
Judas. Or they will, with a flourish of sentimental, 
passionate exclamations, offer you their assistance or 
protection, where there is not the slightest call for 
either, as Absalom did when he stole the heart of the 
people first, to steal his father’s throne afterwards (2 
Sam. xv, 4). 

2. They try to cheat God.—For though they rely 
upon the fact that man is not like God, searching the 
heart and trying the reins, yet they think, or at least 
hope, that God may be like man, looking only on the 
outward appearance. So they “ flatter him with 
their mouth and lie unto him with their tongues,” 
and while thus they ‘‘draw near to him with their 
mouth and honour him with their lips,” they sup- 
pose that He does not observe that their heart 
gives praise to the devil and that their soul ‘‘ goeth 
after covetousness.” They deal with religion as with 
merchandise, and with God as if He were a huckster, 
paying Him, morevoer, with counterfeit coin, and deal- 
ing in false measures, You may also easily discover 
hypocrites by their uncalled-for over-doses of de- 
votion. This could be seen in the case of Saul, 
the king of Israel, who spared the best of the 
sheep and oxen of the Amalekites, to offer a sacri- 
fice which God did not want. If they are Ro- 
manists, you will find them even more popish 
than the Pope; if they are Protestants, even 
Calvin and Luther were not so orthodox as they are. 
Still, you will find that their godliness is worth little, 
but is as frankincense, a pennyworth of which emits 
a cloud like a mountain. They also show an extra- 
ordinary tenderness of conscience in all cases in which 
honesty: and rectitude cost nothing, and in which 
neglect would be as little injurious as observance 
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would be useful. This was seen in the conduct of 
the Scribes and Pharisees, who paid tithe of mint, 
anise, and cumin, They appear greatly scandalised 
at other people’s trespasses against the letter of the 
law, and, with an air of holy indignation, require that 
justice and righteousness be done, in order that God 
may receive the honour due to his name; but while 
thus they are straining out a gnat in public, you may 
find them the next moment swallowing a camel in 
secret, Beware of these people, wherever you should 
discover them, as they are hidden traps of the devil 
to make you stumble and fall on your way some day. 
For as they try as much as they can to identify them- 
selves with religion in your eyes, so they may shake 
your faith in religion itself when one day they come 
to light as servants of Satan. And come to light 
they must, for the God whom they try to cheat can- 
not be deceived. He will pluck off their mask, when 
the measure of their iniquity is full. Commonly, 
this takes place before death stays their earthly 
career, for, adroitly as they may have adjusted the 
sheep’s skin, yet, from certain plaits and seams, it is 
first suspected and at last discovered that it is not 
their natural covering. Still, some may succeed in 
escaping the eye of man, although they will experience 
in eternity with the greater horror that they never 
could deceive the eye of God. For a fearful judg- 
ment will fall upon the head of those who have done 
evil, even though good may have come out of it; 
but their lot will prove tolerable in comparison with 
the everlasting woe of the hypocrite, who used good 
for the purpose of doing evil with it. 

3. They try to cheat the Devil.—Though they are 
his children, they do not like the relationship ; neither 
do they grudge him the fire which is prepared for him 
and his angels. So, while earning his wages here on 
earth, they try by means of services performed to 
another Master, to secure to themselves a place in 
Abraham’s bosom. But they will find that Satan is 
not such a fool as they take him for, and that, though 
he tries to upset everything in the kingdom of God, 
yet he is possessed of a sufficient sense of order in | 


his own kingdom, to take care that his followers find 
their proper places. 

4, They try to cheat Themselves.—But for that they 
could not exist. Self-deception, to a certain extent at 
least, is as essential to hypocrisy as self-examination 
is to sanctification. Human nature is too much 
framed upon the principle of self-preservation, to 
admit of a man continuing to walk in a way which he 
is assured will end in everlasting destruction. The 
hypocrite, by means of some logic or other of his 
own, reasons himself into the belief that, if he has 
no certainty, he has at least a chance of coming out 
safe. To this reasoning the doctrine that nobody is 
perfectly sincere, on one hand, and the doctrine that 
God is merciful, on the other, furnish the chief argu- 
ments. To tranquillise himself he often appeals to 
the testimony of his own conscience, which reminds 
him of all the religious performances with which he 
has sought to please God, and speaks faintly of all 
the deeds with which he has served the devil ; but he 
forgets that, before calling up this witness, he seared 
its memory, so that it only tells the tale which he 
himself has dictated. He also shifts from one system 
to another. Sometimes he is a fatalist: he did the 
evil from necessity. Sometimes he is a Jesuit: he 
did the evil that good might come out of it. Some- 
times he is a utilitarian: God led him into an evil 
way that he should learn to choose a better one. 
Sometimes he is an antinomian : no wonder he did 
the evil, for what else is the Old Man capable of? 
And sometimes he is a universalist, and thinks there 
will be a time when God shall be all in all, and even 
the devil shall be saved. 

Beware of the Hypocrite! for even the harlot and 
‘ the publican will go inte the kingdom of God before 
him. One day he will find that he cheated nobody 
so fearfully as himself. To neglect truth and religion 
is bad. To hate truth and religion is worse. But to 
play with truth and religion is the worst of all; and 
no hope is held out for those who have lived and 





| died pursuing that awful game. 


ANDREW WHITGIFT, 





UNDER A COTTAGE ROOF. 


I, 
My food is but spare, 


And humble my cot, | 


Yet Jesus dwells there, 
And blesses my lot. 


Though thinly I’m clad, | The lily so fair, 


And tempests oft roll, 
He’s raiment and bread 
And drink te my soul. 


II. 

His presence is wealth, 

His grace is a treasure ; 
His promise is health, 

And joy out of measure ; 
His word is my rest, 

His Spirit my guide : 
In Him I am blest, 

Whatever betide. 





III. 
Since Jesus is mine, 
Adieu to all sorrow ; 
I ne’er shall repine, 
Nor think of to-morrow ; 


And raven so black, 
He nurses with care, 
Then how shall I lack ? 
IV. 
Each promise is sure 
That shines in his word, 
And tells me, though pocr, 
I’m rich in my Lord. 
Hence sorrow and fear : 
Since Jesus is nigh, 
T’ll dry up each tear, 
And stifle each sigh. P.. B. 
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‘¢ The lily so fair, 
And raven so black, 
He nurses with care, 
Then how shall I lack ?” 
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ANNALS OF A QUIET NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


BY THE VICAR. 


VII. 

I went home very quietly, as I say, thinking 
about the strange elements that not only combine 
to make life, but must be combined in our idea of 
life, before we can form a true theory about it. Now- 
a-days, the vulgar notion of what is life-like in any 
annals is to be realized by sternly excluding every- 
thing but the commonplace ; and the means at least 
are often attained, with this much of the end as 
well—that the appearance life bears to vulgar minds 
is represented with a wonderful degree of success. 
But I believe that this is at least quite as unreal a 
mode of representing life as the other extreme, wherein 
the unlikely, the romantic, and the uncommon pre- 
dominate. I doubt whether there is a single history 
—if one could only get at the whole of it—in 
which there is not a considerable admixture of the 
unlikely become fact, including a few strange coin- 
cidences ; of the uncommon, which, although strik- 
ing at first, has grown common from familiarity 
with its presence as our own; with even at least 
some one more or less rosy touch of what we call 
the romantic. My own conviction is, that the 
poetry is far the deepest in us, and that the prose is 
only broken-down poetry; and likewise that to this 
our lives correspond. ‘The poetic region is the true 
one, and just therefore the ‘incredible one to the 
lower order of mind; for although every mind is 
capable of the truth, or rather capable of becoming 
capable of the truth, there may lie ages between its 
capacity and the truth. As you will hear some 
people read poetry so that no mortal could tell it was 
poetry, so do some people read their own lives and 
those of others. 

I fell into these reflections from comparing in my 
own mind my former experiences in visiting my parish- 
ioners with those of that day. True, I had never sat 
down to talk with one of them without finding that 
that man or that woman had actually a history, the 
most marvellous and important fact.to a human being ; 
nay, I had found something more or less remarkable 
in every one of their histories, so that I was more 
than barely interested in each of them. And as I 
made more acquaintance with them, (for I had not 
been in the position, or the disposition either, before I 
came to Marshmallows, necessary to the gathering of 
such experiences), I came to the conclusion—not that 
I had got into an extraordinary farish of characters— 
but that every parish must be more or less extraor- 
dinary from the same cause. Why didI not use to see 
such people about me before? Surely I had undergone 
a change of some sort. Could it be, that the trouble I 
had been going through of late, had opened the eyes 
of my mind to the understanding, or rather the 
simple seeing, of my fellow-men ? 

But the people among whom I had been to-day 
belonged rather to such as might be put into a romantic 
story. Certainly I could not see much that was 
romantic in the old lady; and yet, those eyes and 





| that tight-skinned fuce—what might they not be 
capable of in a working out of a story? And then 
the place they lived in! Why, it would hardly come 
into my ideas of a nineteenth-century country parish at 
all. I was tempted to try to persuade myself that all 
that had happened, since I rose to look out of the 
window in the old house, had been but a dream. For 
how could that wooded dell have come there after all ? 
It was much too large foraquarry. And that madcap 
girl—she never flung herself into the pond !—it could 
not be. And what could the book have been that the 
lady with the sea-blue eyes was reading? Was that a 
real book at all? No. Yes. Of course it was, But 
what was it? What had that to do with the matter ? 
It might turn out to be a very commonplace book 
after all. No; for commonplace books are generally 
new, or at least in fine bindings. And here was a 
shabby little old book, such as, if it had been common- 
place, would not have been likely to be the com- 
panion of a young lady at the bottom of a quarry— 

A savage place, as holy and enchanted 

As ere beneath a waning moon was haunted 

By woman wailing for her demon lover. 

I know all this will sound ridiculous, especially that 
quotation from Kubla Khan coming after the close of 
the preceding sentence ; but it is only so much the 
more like the jumble of thoughts that made a chaos of 
my mind as I went home. And then for that terrible 
pool, and subterranean passage, and all that—what had 
it all todo with this broad daylight, arfd these dying 
autumn leaves? No doubt there had been such 
places. No doubt there were such places somewhere 
yet. No doubt this was one of them. But, some- 
how or other, it would not come in well. I had no 
intention of going in for—that is the phrase now— 
going in for the romantic. I would take the impres- 
sion off by going to see Weir the carpenter’s old 
father. Whether my plan was successful or not, I 
shall leave my reader to judge. 

I found Weir busy as usual, but not with a coffin 
this time. He was working at a window-sash. ‘“ Just 
like life,” I thought—tritely perhaps. ‘‘The other 
day he was closing up in the outer darkness, and now 
he is letting in the light.” 

‘*Tt’s a long time since you was here last, sir,” 
he said, but without a smile. 

Did he mean a reproach? If so, I was more glad 
of that reproach than I would have been of the 
warmest welcome, even from Old Rogers. The fact 
was that, having a good deal to attend to besides, and 
willing at the same time to let the man feel that he 
was in no danger of being bored by my visits, I had 
not made use even of my reserve in the shape of a 
visit to his father. ; 

‘¢ Well,” I answered, ‘I wanted to know some- 
thing about all my people, before I paid a second visit 
to any of them.” ; 

‘* All right, sir. Don’t suppose I meant to com- 
plain. Only to let you know you was welcome, sir.” 
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‘ve just come from my first visit to Oldcastle | 
Hall. And, to tell the truth, for I don’t like pre- 
tences, my visit to-day was not so much to you as to | 
your father, whom, perhaps, I ought to have called | 
upon before, only I was afraid of seeming to intrude 
upon you, seeing we don’t exactly think the same way | 
about some things,” I added—with a smile I know, 
which was none the less genuine that I remember 
it yet. 

And what makes me remember it yet? It is the 
smile that lighted up his face in response to mine. 
For it was more than I looked for. And his answer 
helped to fix the smile in my memory. 

** You made me think, sir, that perhaps, after all, 
we were much of the same way of thinking, only 
perhaps you was a long way ahead of me.” 

Now the man was not right in saying that we were 
much of the same way of thinking ; for our opinions 
could hardly do more than come within sight of each 
other ; but what he meant was right enough. For I 
was certain, from the first, that the man had a regard 
for the downright, honest way of things, and I hoped 
that Itoo had such a regard. How much of selfishness 
and of pride in one’s own judgment might be mixed up 
with it, both in his case and mine, I had been too 
often taken in—by myself, I mean—to be at all 
eareful to discriminate, provided there was a propor- 
tion of real honesty along with it, which, I felt sure, 
would ultimately eliminate the other. For in the moral 
nest, it is not as with the sparrow and the cuckoo. 
The right, the original inhabitant is the stronger ; 
and, however unlikely at any given point in the 
history it may be, the sparrow will grow strong enough 
to heave the intruding cuckoo overboard. So I was 
pleased that the man should do me the honour of 
thinking I was right as far as he could see, which is 
the greatest honour one man can do another ; for it is 
setting him on his own steed, as the eastern tyrants 
used todo. And I was delighted to think that the 
road lay open for further and more real communion 
between us in time to come. 

** Well,” I answered, “I think we shall under- 
stand each other perfectly before long. But now I 
must see your father, if it is convenient and agreeable.” 

‘* My father will be delighted to see you, I know, 
sir. He can’t get so far as the church on Sundays ; 
but you’ll find him much more to your mind than me, 
He’s been putting ever so many questions to me about 
the new parson, wanting me to try whether I couldn’t 
get more out of you than the old parson. That’s the 
way we talk about you, you see, sir. You'll under- 
stand. And I’ve never told him that Pd been to 
church since you came—I suppose from a bit of 
pride, because I had so long refused to go; but I 
don’t doubt some of the neighbours have told him, for 
he never speaks about it now. And I know he’s been 
looking out for you; and I fancy he’s begun to 
wonder that the parson was going to see everybody 
but him. It will be a pleasure to the old man, sir, 
for he don’t see a great many to talk to ; and he’s fond 








of a bit of gossip, is the old man, sir.” 
So saying, Weir led the way through the shop into 
a lobby behind, and thence, up what must have been a 


workshop. There were bits of old carving about the 
walls yet, but, as in the shop below, all had been 
whitewashed. At one end of the room stood a bed 
with chintz curtains and a warm-looking counterpane 
of rich faded embroidery. There was a bit of carpet 
by the bedside, and another bit in front of the fire ; and 


| there the old man sat, on one side, in a high-backed 


not very easy-looking chair. With a great effort he 
managed to rise as I approached him, notwithstand- 
ing my entreaties that he would not move. He 
looked much older when on his feet, for he was bent 
nearly double, in which posture the marvel was how 
he could walk at all. For he did totter a few steps 
to meet me, without even the aid of a stick, and, 
holding out a thin, shaking hand, welcomed me with 
an air of breeding rarely to be met with in his station 
in society. But the chief part of this polish sprung 
from the inbred kindliness of his nature, which was 
manifest in the expression of his noble old counte- 
nance, Age is such a different thing in different 
natures! One man seems to grow more and more 
selfish as he grows older ; and in another the slow fire 
of time seems only to consume, with fine, imperceptible 
gradations, the yet lingering selfishness in him, letting 
the light of the kingdom, which the Lord says is 
within, shine out more and more, as the husk grows 
thin and is ready to fall off, that the man, like the 
seed sown, may pierce the earth of this world and rise 
into the pure air and wind and dew of the second life, 
The face of a loving old man is always to me like a 
morning moon, reflecting the yet wnrisen sun of the 
other world, yet fading before its approaching light, 
until, when it does rise, it pales and withers away 
from our gaze, absorbed in the source of its own 
beauty. This old man, you may see, took my fancy 
wonderfully ; for even at this distance of time, when [ 
am old myself, the recollection of his beautiful old face 
makes me feel as if I could write poetry about him, 

“I’m blithe to sce ye, sir,” said he. ‘Sit ye 
down, sir.” 

And, turning, he pointed to his own easy-chair ; 
and I then saw his profile. It was delicate as that 
of Dante, which in form it marvellously resembled. 
But all the sternness which Dante’s evil times had 
generated in his prophetic face was in this old man’s 
replaced by a sweetness of hope that was lovely to 
behold. 

“*No, Mr. Weir,” I said, ‘I cannot take your 
chair. The Bible tells us to rise up before the aged, 
not to turn them out of their seats.” 

*¢ It would do me good to see you sitting in my 
chair, sir. The pains that my son Tow there takes 
to keep it up as long*as the old man may want it! 
It’s a good thing I bred him to the joiner’s trade, 
sir. Sit ye down, sir. The cheer’ll hold ye, though 
I warrant it won’t last that long after I’ve gone 
hothe. Sit ye down, sir.” 

Thus entreated, I hesitated no longer, but took the 
old man’s seat. His son brought another chair for 
him, and he sat down opposite the fire and close to 
me. Thomas then went back to his work, leaving us 


| alone. 


‘‘ Ye’ve had some speech wi’ my son Tom,” said 


back stair of the old house, into a large room over the | the old man, the moment he was gone, leaning a little 
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towards me, ‘It’s main kind o’ you, sir, to take up 
kindly wi’ poor folks like us.” 

** You don’t say it’s kind of a person to do what | 
he likes best,” I answered. ‘‘ Besides, it’s my duty | 
to know all my people.” 

“Oh yes, sir, I know that. But there’s a thou- | 
sand ways ov doin’ the same thing. I ha’ seen folks, 
parsons and others, ’at made a great show ov bein’ 
friendly to the poor, ye know, sir; and all the time 
you could see, or if you couldn’t see you could tell 
without seein’, that they didn’t much regard them in 
their hearts ; but it was a sort of accomplishment to 
be able to talk to the poor, like, after their own 
fashion. But the minute an ould man sees you, sir, 
he believes that you mean it, sir, whatever it is. For 
an ould man somehow comes to know things like a 
child. They call it a second childhood, don’t they, 
sir? And there are some things worth growin’ a | 
child again to get a hould ov again.” 

**T only hope what you say may be true—about 
me, I mean.” 

‘*Take my word for it, sir. You have no idea 
how that boy of mine, Tom there, did hate all the 
clergy till you come, Not that he’s anyway favour- 
able to them yet, only he’ll say nothin’ again’ you, sir. 
He’s got an unfortunate gift o’ seein’ all the faults | 
first, sir; and when a man is that way given, the 
faults always hides the other side, so that there’s 
nothing but faults to be seen.” | 

*¢ But I find Thomas quite open to reason.” 

** That’s because you, understand him, sir, and 
know how to give him head. He tould me of the talk 
you had with him. You don’t bait him. You don’t 
say, ‘ You must come along wi’ me,’ but you turns 
and goes along wi’ him. He’s not a bad fellow at all, 
is Tom ; but he will have the reason for everything. 
Now I never did want the reason for everything. I 
was content to be tould a many things. But Tom, 
you see, he was born with a sore bit in him some- 
wheres, [ don’t rightly know wheres; and I don’t 
think he rightly knows what’s the matter with him 
himself.” 

‘I dare say you have a guess though, by this 
time, Mr. Weir,” I said ; “ and I think I have a guess 
too.” 

** Well, sir, if he’d only give in, I think he would 








be far happier. But he can’t see his way clear.” 

** You must give him time, you know. The fact 
is, he doesn’t feel at home yet. And how can he, so 
long as he doesn’t know his own father ?” 





**T’m not sure that I rightly understand you,” 
said the old man, looking bewildered and curious. | 

‘*T mean,” I answered, “ that till 2 man knows | 
that he is one of God’s family, living in God’s house, 
with God up-stairs, as it were, while he is at his work | 
or his play in a nursery below-stairs, he can’t feel | 
comfortable. For a man could not be made that 
should stand alone, like some of the beasts, A man 
must feel a head over him, because he’s not enough to | 
satisfy himself, you know. ‘Thomas just wants faith ; | 
that is, he wants to feel that there is a loving Father | 
over him, who is doing things all well and right, if we 
could only understand them, though it really does not 
look like it sometimes,” | 


“Ah, sir, I might have understood you well 
enough, if my poor old head hadn’t been started on 
a wrong track. For I fancied for the moment that 
you were just putting your finger upon the sore place 
in Tom’s mind, ‘There’s no use in keeping family 
misfortunes from a friend like you, sir. That boy 
has known his father all his life; but I was nearly 
half his age before I-knew mine.” 

‘* Strange !” I said, involuntarily almost. 

‘‘ Yes, sir; strange you may wellsay. A strange 
story it is. ‘The Lord help my mother! I beg yer 
pardon, sir. I’m no Catholic. But that prayer will 
come of itself sometimes. As if it could be of any use 
now ! God forgive me!” 

** Don’t you be afraid, Mr. Weir, as if God was 
ready to take offence at what comes naturally, as you 


| say. An ejaculation of love is not likely to offend 


Him who is so grand that He is always meek and lowly 
of heart, and whose love is such that ours is a mere 
faint light—‘ a little glooming light much like a 
shade ’—as one of our own poets says, beside it.” 

** Thank you, Mr. Walton. That’s a real comfort- 
able word, sir. And I am heart-sure it’s true, sir. 
God be praised for evermore! He is good, sir; as I 
have known in my poor time, sir. I don’t believe 
there ever was one that just lifted his eyes and looked 
up’ards, instead of looking down to the ground, that 


didn’t get some comfort, to go on with, as it were—. 


the ready-money of comfort, as it were—though it 
might be none to put in the bank, sir.” 

**That’s true enough,” I said. ‘** Then your father 
and mother ~ 

And here I hesitated. 

‘‘ Were never married, sir,” said the old man 
promptly, as if he would relieve me from an embar- 
rassing position. ‘* I couldn’t help it. And I’m no 
less the child of my Father in heaven for it. For if 
He hadn’t made me, I couldn’t ha’ been their son, you 
know, sir. So that He had more to do wi’ the makin’ 
o’ me than they had ; though mayhap, if He had had 
his way all out, I might ha’ been the son o’ some- 
body else. But, now that things be so, I wouldn’t 
have liked that at all, sir ; and bein’ once born so, I 
would not have ere another couple of parents in all 
England, sir, though I ne’er knew one o’ them. And 
I do love my mother. And I’m so sorry for my 
father that I love him too, sir. And if I could only 
get my boy Tom to think as I do, I would die like a 
psalm-tune on an organ, sir.” 

** But it seems to me strange,” I said, “ that your 
son should think so much of what is so far gone by. 





| Surely he would not want another father than you, 


now. He is used to his position in life. And there 
can be nothing cast up to him about his birth or 
descent.” 

‘* That’s all very true, sir, and no doubt it would be 
as you say. But there has been other things to keep 
his mind upon the old affair. Indeed, sir, we have 
had the same misfortune all over again among the 
young people. And I mustn’t say anything more 
about it; only my boy Tom has a sore heart.” 

I knew at once to what he alluded ; for I could not 
have.been about in my parish all this time without 
learning that the strange handsome woman in the 
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little shop was the daughter of Thomas Weir, and 
that she was neither wife nor widow. And it now 
occurred to me for the first time that it was a like- 
ness to her little boy that had affected me so pleas- 
santly when I first saw Thomas, his grandfather. 
The likeness to his great-grandfather, which I saw 
plainly enough, was what made the other fact clear 
to me. And at the same moment I began to be 
haunted with a flickering sense of a third likeness 
which I could not in the least fix or identify. 

‘¢ Perhaps,” I said, ** he may find some good come 
out of that too.” 

‘¢ Well, who knows, sir ?” 

**T think,” I said, “‘ that if we do evil that good 
may come, the good we looked for will never come 
thereby. But once evil is done, we may humbly look 
to Him who bringeth good out of evil, and wait. Is 
your grand-daughter Catherine in bad health? She 
looks so delicate ! ”’ 

‘*She always had an uncommon look. But what 
she looks like now, I don’t know. I hear no com- 
plaints ; but she has never crossed this door since we 
got her set up in that shop. She never comes near 
her father or her sister, though she lets them, least- 
ways her sister, go and see her. I’m afraid Tom has 
been rayther unmerciful with her. And if ever he 
put a bad name upon her in her hearing, I know from 
what that lass used to be as a young one, that she 
wouldn’t be likely to forget it, and as little likely to 
get over it herself or pass it over ta another, even her 
own father. I don’t believe they do more nor nod to 
one another when they meet in the village. It’s well 
even if they do that much. It’s my belief there’s 
some people made so hard they never can forgive any- 
think.” 

‘ How did she get into the trouble ? 
father of her child ?” 

**Nay, that no one knows for certain ; though 
there be suspicions, and one of them no doubt cor- 
rect. But I believe fire wouldn’t drive his name 
out at her mouth. I know my lass. When she says 
a thing she’ll stick to it.” 

Iasked no more questions, But after a short pause 
the old man went on. 

** T shan’t soon forget the night I first heard about 
my father and mother. That was a night! The 
wind was roaring like a mad beast about the house ; 
—not this house, sir, but the great house over the 
way.” 

** You don’t mean Oldcastle Hall ?” I said. 

‘Deed I do, sir,” returned the old man. “ This 
house here belonged to the same family at one time ; 
though when I was born it was another branch of the 
family, second cousins or something, that lived in it. 
But even then it was something on to the downhill 
road, I believe.” 

‘* But,” I said, fearing my question might have 
turned the old man aside from a story worth hear- 
ing, ‘‘ never mind all that now, if you please. I am 
anxious to hear allabout that night. Dogoon. You 
were saying the wind was blowing about the old 
house.” 

‘* Eh, sir, it was roaring !—roaring as if it was mad 
with rage! And every now and then it wonld come 


Who is the 





down the chimley like out of a gun, and blow the 
smoke and a’most the fire into the middle of the 
housekeeper’s room. For the housekeeper had been 
giving me my supper. I called her auntie, then ; and 
didn’t know a bit that sho wasn’t my aunt really. 
I was at that time a kind of a under-gamekeeper 
upon the place, and slep over the stable. But I 
fared of the best, for I was a favourite with the 
old woman—I suppose because I had given her 
plenty of trouble in my time. That’s always the 
way, sir.—Well, as I was a-saying, when the wind 
stopped for a moment, down came the rain with a 
noise that sounded like a regiment of cavalry on 
the turnpike road t’other side of the hill. And then 
up the wind got again and swept the rain away, 
and took it all in its own hand again, and went on 
roaring worsg than ever. ‘ You'll be wet afore you 
get across the yard, Samuel,’ said Auntie, looking 
very prim in her long white apron, as she sat on the 
other side of the little round table before the fire, 
sipping a drop of hot rum and water, which she 
always had before she went to bed. ‘ You'll be wet 
to the skin, Samuel,’ she said. ‘ Never mind,’ says I. 
‘I'm not salt nor yet sugar; and I'll be going, 
Auntie, for you’ll be wanting your bed.’—‘ Sit ye 
still,’ said she. ‘I don’t want my bed yet.’ And 
there she sat, sipping at her rum and water; and 
there I sat, o’ the other side, drinking the last of a 
pint of October she had gotten me from the cellar 
—for I had been out in the wind all day. ‘It 
was just such a night as this,’ said she, and then 
stopped again, —But I’m wearying you, sir, with my 
long story.” 

‘¢ Not in the least,” I answered. ‘‘ Quite the con- 
trary. Pray tell it out—your own way. You won’t 
tire me, I assure you.” 

So the old man went on, 

‘¢ ¢Tt was just such anight as this,’ she began again 
—‘leastways it was snow and not rain that was coming 
down, as if the Almighty was a-going to spend all his 
winter-stock at oncet.’—-* What happened such a night, 
Auntie?’I said. ‘Ah, my lad!’ said she, ‘ ye may well 
ask what happened. None has a better right. You 
happened. - That’s all.—‘ Oh, that’s all, is it, 
Auntie ?’ I said, and laughed. ‘ Nay, nay, Samuel,’ 
said she, quite solemn, ‘ what is there to laugh at, 
then? I assure you, you was anything but wel- 
come,’—* And why wasn’t I welcome?’ I said. ‘I 
couldn’t help it, you know. I’m very sorry to hear 
I intruded,’ I said, still making game of it, you 
see ; for I always did like a joke. ‘ Well,’ she said, 
‘you certainly weren’t wanted. But I don’t blame 
you, Samuel, and I hope you won’t blame me.’ 
—‘ What do you mean, Auntie?’ ‘I mean this, that. 
it’s my fault, if so be that fault it is, that you're sit- 
ting there now, and not lying, in less bulk by a good 
deal, at the bottom of the Bishop’s Basin.’ That’s 
what they call a deep pond at the foot of the old 
house, sir; though why or wherefore, I’m sure I don’t 
know. ‘ Most extraordinary, Auntie!’ I said, feeling 
very queer, and as if I really had no business to be 
there. ‘ Never you mind, my dear,’ she said ; ‘ there 
you are, and you can take care of yourself now as 
well as anybody.’—‘ But who wanted to drown me }’ 
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¢ Are you sure you can forgive him, if I tell you ?— 
‘Sure enough, if he was sitting where you be now,’ 
I answered. ‘It was, I make no doubt, though I 
can’t prove it,—I am morally certain it was your 
own father.’ I felt the skin creep together upon my 
head, and I could not speak. ‘ Yes, it was, child ; 
and it’s time you knew all about it. Why, you don’t 
know who your own father was!’—‘ No more I do,’ 
I said ; ‘and I never cared to ask, somehow. I 
thought it was all right, I suppose. But I wonder 
now that I never did.’—‘Indeed you did many a 
time, when you was a mere boy, like ; but I suppose, 
as you never was answered, you give it up for a bad 
job, and forgot all about it, like a wise man. You al- 
ways was a wise child, Samuel.’ So the old lady 
always said, sir. And I was willing to believe she 
was right, ifI could. ‘ But now,’ said she, ‘ it’s time 
you knew all about it.—Poor Miss Wallis !—I’m no 
aunt of yours, my boy, though I love you nearly as 
well, I think, as if I was; for dearly did I love your 
mother. She was a beauty, and better than she was 
beautiful, whatever folks may say. The only wrong 
thing, I’m certain, that she ever did, was to trust 
your father too much. But I must see and give you 
the story right through from beginning to end.—Miss 
Wallis, as I came to know from her own lips, was the 
daughter of a country attorney, who had a good prac- 
tice, and was likely to leave her well off. Her mother 


died when she was a little girl. It’s not easy getting 


on without a mother, my boy. So she wasn’t taught 
much of the best sort, [reckon. When her father died 
early, and she was left alone, the only thing she could 
do was to take a governess’s place, and she came to us. 
She never got on well with the children, for they were 
young and self-willed and rude, and would not learn 
to do as they were bid. I never knew one o’ them 
shut the door when they went out of this room. And, 
from having had all her own way at home, with 
plenty of servants, and money to spend, it was a sore 
change to her. But she was a sweet creature, that 
she was. She did look sorely tried when Master 
Freddy would get on the back of her chair, and Miss 
Gusta would lie down on the rug, and never stir for 
all she could say to them, but only laugh at, her.—To 
be sure!’ And then Auntie would take a sip at her 
rum and water, and sit considering old times like a 
static. And I sat as if all my head was one great 
ear, and I never spoke a word. And Auntie began 
again. ‘The way I came to know so much about her 
was this. Nobody, you see, took any notice or care 
of her. For the children were kept away with her in 
the old house, and my lady wasn’t one to take trouble 
about anybody till once she stood in her way, and 
then she would just shove her aside or crush her like 
a spider, and ha’ done with her.’——They have always 
been a proud and a fierce race, the Oldcastles, sir,” 
said Weir, taking up the speech in his own person, 
‘6 and there’s been a deal o’ breedin’ in-and-in amongst 
them, and that has kept up the worst of them. The 
men took to the women of their own sort somehow, 
you see. The lady up at the old Hall now is a Crow- 
foot. I'll just tell you one thing the gardener told 
me about her years ago, sir. She had a fancy for 
hyacinths in her rooms in the spring, and she had 





some particular fine ones; and a lady of her ac- 
quaintance begged for some of them. And what do 
you think she did? She couldn’t refuse them, and 
she couldn’t bear any one to have them as good as 
she. And so she sent the hyacinth-roots—but she 
boiled ’em first. The gardener told me himself, sir. 
—‘And so, when the poor thing,’ said Auntie, 
‘was taken with a dreadful cold, which was no won- 
der if you saw the state of the window in the room 
she had to sleep in, and which I got old Jones to set 
to rights and paid him for it out of my own pocket, 
else he wouldn’t ha’ done it at all, for the family 
wasn’t too much in the way or the means either of 
paying their debts—well, there she was, and nobody 
minding her, and of course it fell to me to look after 
her. It would have made your heart bleed to see the 
poor thing flung all of a heap on her bed, blue with 
cold and coughing. ‘‘ My dear!” I said; and she 
burst out crying, and from that moment there was 
confidence between us. I made her as warm and as 
comfortable as I could, but I had to nurse her for a 
fortnight before she was able to do anything again. 
She didn’t shirk her work though, poor thing. It 
was a heartsore to me to see the poor young thing 
with her sweet eyes and her pale face, talking away 
to those children that were more like wild cats than 
human beings. She might as well have talked to 
wild cats, I’m sure. But I don’t think she was ever 
so miserable again as she must have been before her 
illness ; for she used often to come and see me of an 
evening, and she would sit there where you are sit- 
ting now, foran hour at a time, without speaking, her 
thin white hands lying folded in her lap, and her eyes 
fixed on the fire. I used to wonder what she could 
be thinking about, and I had made up my mind she 
was not long for this world; when all at once it was 
announced that Miss Oldcastle, who had been to school 
for some time, was coming home ; and then we began 
to see a great deal of company, and for month after 
month the house was more or less filled with visitors, 
so that my time was constantly taken up, and I saw 
much less of poor Miss Wallis than I had seen before. 
But when we did meet on some of the back stairs, or 
when she came to my room for a few minutes before 
going to bed, we were just as good friends as ever. 
And I used to say, ‘* I wish this scurry was over, my 
dear, that we might have our old times again.” And 
she would smile and say something sweet. But I was 
surprised to see that her health began to come back— 
at least so it seemed to me, for her eyes grew brighter 
and a flush came upon her pale face, and though the 
children were as tiresome as ever, she didn’t seem to 
mind it somuch. But indeed she had not very much 
to do with them out of school hours now; for when the 
spring came on, they would be out and about the 
place with their sister or one of their brothers; and 
indeed, out of doors it would have been impossible 
for Miss Wallis to do anything with them. Some of 
the visitors would take to them too, for they behaved 
so badly to nobody as to Miss Wallis, and indeed they 
were clever children, and could be engaging enough 
when they pleased. —But then I had a blow, Samuel. It 
was a lovely spring night, just after the sun was down, 
and I wanted a drop of milk fresh from the cow for 
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something that I was making for dinner the next day ; | to me afterwards that nobody came near me, for 
so I went through the kitchen-garden and through | everybody was calling after me at that time. 


the belt of young larches to go to the shippen. 


when I got among the trees, who should I see at the | 
other end of the path that went along, but Miss Wallis | 


walking arm-in-arm with Captain Crowfoot, who was 
just home from India, where he had been with Lord 
Clive.’ The captain was a man about two or three 
and thirty, a relation of the family, and the son of 


Sir Giles Crowfoot’—who lived then in this old house, | 


sir, and had but that one son, my father, you see, sir. 
—‘ And it did give me a turn,’ said my aunt, ‘to see 
her walking with him, for I felt as sure as judgment 
that no good could come of it. For the captain had 
not the best of characters—that is, when people talked 
about him in chimney-corners, and such like, though 
he was a great favourite with everybody that knew 
nothing about him. He was a fine, manly, hand- 
some fellow, with a smile that, as people said, no 
woman could resist, though I’m sure it would have 
given me no trouble to resist it, whatever they may 
mean by that, for I saw that that same smile was 
the falsest thing of all the false things about him. All 
the time he was smiling, you would have thought he 
was looking at himself in a glass. He was said to 
have gathered a power of money in India, somehow or 
other. But I don’t know, only I don’t think he 
would have been the favourite he was with my lady if 
he hadn’t. And reports were about, too, of the ways 
and means by which he had made the money ; some said 
by robbing the poor heathen creatures; and some said 


it was only that his brother officers didn’t quite | 
approve of his speculating as he did in horses and | 


other things. I don’t know whether officers are so 
particular. At all events, this was a fact, for it was 
one of his own servants that told me, not thinking 
any harm or any shame of it. He had quarrelled with 
a young ensign in the regiment. On which side the 
wrong was, I don’t know. But he first thrashed him 
most unmercifully, and then called him out, as they 
say. And when the poor fellow appeared, he could 
scarcely see out of his eyes, and certainly couldn’t 
take anything like an aim. And he shot him 
dead, did Captain Crowfoot.’—Think of hearing 
that about one’s own father, sir! But I never 
said a word, for I hadn’t a word to say.—‘ Think of 
that, Samuel,’ said my aunt, ‘ else you won’t believe 
what [ am going to tell you. And you won’t even 
then, I dare say. But I must tell you, nevertheless 
and notwithstanding.—Well, I felt as if the earth was 
sinking away from. under the feet of me, and I stood 
and stared at them, And they came on, never seeing 
me, and actually went close past me and never saw 
me ; at least, if he saw me he took no notice, for I 
don’t suppose that the angel with the flaming sword 
would have put him out, But for her, I know she 
didn’t see me, for her face was down, burning and 
smiling at once.’—I’m an old man now;sir, and I 
never saw my mother ; but I can’t tell you the story 
without feeling as if my heart would break for the 
poor young lady.—‘ I went back to my room,’ said 
my aunt, ‘ with my empty jug in my hand, and I sat 
dewn as if I had had a stroke, and I never moved till 
it was pitch dark and my fire out It was a marvel 








And it 


But | was days before I caught a glimpse of Miss Wallis 


again, at least to speak to her. At last, one night 
she came to my room ; and without a moment of parley, 
I said to her, ‘‘Oh, my dear! what was that wretch 
saying to you ?”—** What wretch?” says she, quite 
sharp like. ‘* Why, Captain Crowfoot,” says I, ‘‘ to 
be sure.” —** What have you to say against Captain 
Crowfoot ?” says she, quite scornful like. So I tum- 
bled out all I had against him in one breath. She 
turned awful pale, and she shook from head to foot, 
but she was able for all that to say, ‘‘ Indian servants 
are known liars, Mrs. Prendergast,” says she, ‘‘ and 
I don’t believe one word of it all. But I'll ask him, 
the next time I see him.”—*‘ Do so, my dear,” I said, 
not fearing for myself, for I knew he would not make 
any fuss that might bring the thing out into the air, 
and hoping that it might lead to a quarrel between 
them. And the next time I met her, Samuel—it was 
in the gallery that takes to the west turret, she passed 
me with a nod just, and a blush instead of a smile 
on her sweet face. AndI didn’t blame her, Samuel ; 
but I knew that that villain had gotten a hold of her. 
And so I could only cry, and that I did. Things 
went on like this for some months, The captain came 
and went, stopping a week at a time. Then he 
stopped for a whole month, and this was in the first 
of the summer; and then he said he was ordered abroad 
again, and went away. But he didn’t go abroad. 
He came again in the autumn for the shooting, 
and began to make up to Miss Oldcastle, who had 
grown a fine young woman by that time. And then 
Miss Wallis began to pine. The captain went away 
again. Before long I was certain that if ever young 
creature was in a consumption, she was; but she 
never said a word tome, How ever the poor thing 
got on with her work, I can’t think, but she grew 
weaker and weaker. I took the best care of her she 
would let me, and contrived that she should have 
her meals in her own room; but something was 
between her and me that she never spoke a word 
about herself, and never alluded to the captain. By 
and by came the news that the captain and Miss 
Oldcastle were to be married in the spring. And 
Miss Wallis took to her bed after that; and my lady 
said she had never been of much use, and wanted to 
send her away. But Miss Oldcastle, who was far 
superior to any of the rest in her disposition, spoke up 
for her. She had been to ask me about her, and I told 
her the poor thing must go to a hospital if she was 
sent away, for she had ne’er a home to go to, 
And then she went to see the governess, poor thing! 
and spoke very kindly to her; but never a word 
would Miss Wallis answer ; she only stared at her 
with great, big, wild-like eyes, And Miss Oldcastle 
thought she was out of her mind, and spoke of an 
asylum, ButI said she hadn’t long to live, and if 
she would get my lady her mother to consent to 
take no notice, I would take all the care and 
trouble of her. And she promised, and the poor 
thing was left alone. I began to think myself 
her mind must be going, for not a word would 
she speak, even to me, though every moment I could 
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| 
spare I was up with her in her room. Only I was | 


forced to be careful not to be out of the way when 


bride home to his father, Sir Giles’s ; but, short as the 
distance was, before the time came the storm got so 


my lady wanted me, for that would have tied me | dreadful that no one could think of leaving the 


more, 


At length one day, as I was settling her | 


house that night. The wind blew for all the world 


pillow for her, she all at once threw her arms about | just as it blows this night, only it was snow in its 


my neck, and burst into a terrible fit of crying. 


mouth, and not rain. Carriage and horses and all 


She sobbed and panted for breath so dreadfully, | would have been blown off the road for certain. It 


that I put my arms round her and lifted hér up to 
give her relief ; and when [ laid her down again, I 
whispered in her ear, ‘‘I know now, my dear. I'll 
do all I can for you.” She caught hold of my hand 
and held it to her lips, and then to her bosom, and 
cried again, but more quictly, and all was right 
between us once more, It was well for her, poor 
thing, that she could go to her bed. And I said to 
myself, ‘‘ Nobody need ever know about it ; and no- 
body ever shall if I can help it.” To tell the truth, 
my hope was that she would die before there was 
any need for further concealment. But people in that 
condition seldom die, they say, till all is over ; and 
so she lived on and on, though plainly getting weaker 
and weaker.—At the captain’s next visit, the wed- 
ding-day was fixed. And after that a circumstance 
came about that made me uneasy. A Hindoo servant 
—the captain called him his nigger always—had been 
constantly in attendance upon him. [ never could 
abide the snake-look of the fellow, nor the noiseless 
way he went about the house. But this time the 
captain had a Hindoo woman with him as well. He 
‘said that his man had fallen in with her in London ; 
that he had known her before ; that she had come 
home as nurse with an English family, and it would 
be very nice for his wife to take her back with her to 
India, if she could only give her house-room, and make 
her useful till after the wedding. This was easily 
arranged, and he went away to return in three weeks, 
when the wedding was to take place. Meantime poor 
Emily grew fast worse, and how she held out with 
that terrible cough of hers I never could understand 
—and spitting blood, too, every other hour or so, 
though not very much, And now, to my great 
trouble, with the preparations for the wedding, I 
could see yet less of her than before ; and when Miss 
Oldcastle sent the Hindoo to ask me if she might not 
sit in the room with the poor girl, I did not know 
how to object, though I did not at all like her being 
there. I felt a great mistrust of the woman somehow 
or other. I never did like blacks, and I never shall. 
So she went, and sat by her, and waited on her very 
kindly—at least poor Emily said so. I called her 
Emily because she had begged me, that she might 
feel as if her mother were with her, and she was a 
child again, I had tried before to find out from her 
when greater care would be necessary, but she 
couldn’t tell me anything. I doubted even if she 
understood me, I longed to have the wedding over 
that I might get rid of the black woman, and have 
time to take her place, and get everything prepared. 
The captain arrived, and his man with him. And 
twiee I came upon the two blacks in close conversation. 
—Well, the wedding-day came. The people went to 
church :; and while they were there a terrible storm ot 
wind and snow came on, such that the horses would 
hardly face it. The captain was going to take his 





did blow, to be sure! After dinner was over and 
the ladies were gone to the drawing-room, and the 


| gentlemen had been sitting over their wine for some 
| time, the butler, William Weir—an honest man, whose 


wife lived at the lodge—came to my-room looking 
seared, ‘* Lawks, William!” says I,’ said my aunt, sir, 
** what ever is the matter with you ?”—‘ Well, Mrs. 
Prendergast !” says he, and said no more, ‘‘ Lawks, 
William,” says I, ‘speak out.”—‘‘ Well,” says he, 
‘*Mrs, Prendergast, it’s a strange wedding, it is! 
There’s the ladies all alone in the withdrawing-room, 
and there’s the gentlemen calling for more wine, and 
cursing and swearing that it’s awful to hear. It’s my 
belief that swords ’ll be drawn afore long.”—‘“ Tut !” 
says I, ‘* William, it’ll come the sooner if you don’t 
give them what they want. Go and get it as 
fast as you can.”—‘*I don’t a’most like goin’ down 
them stairs alone, in sich a night, ma’am,” says he. 
** Would you mind coming with me ?”—‘* Dear me, 
William,” says I, ‘a pretty story to tell your wife”— 
she was my own half-sister, and younger than me— 
‘a pretty story to tell your wife, that you wanted an 
old body like me to go and take care of you in your 
own cellar,” says I. ‘But Dll go with you, if you 
like ; for, to tell the truth, it’s a terrible night.” And 
so down we went, and brought up six bottles more of 
the best port. And I really didn’t wonder, when I was 
down there, and heard the dull roar of the wind against 
the rock below, that William didn’t much like to go 
alone.—When he went back with the wine, the cap- 
tain said, “‘ William, what kept you so long? Mr. 
Centlivre says that you were afraid to go down into 
the cellar.” Now, wasn’t that odd, for it was a real 
fact ? Before William could reply, Sir Giles said, ‘* A 
man might well be afraid to go anywhere alone in a 
night like this.” Whereupon the captain cried, 
with an oath, that he would go down the under- 
ground stair, and into every vault on the way, 
for the wager of a guinea. And there the matter, 
according to William, dropped, for the fresh wine 
was put on the table. But after they had drunk 
the most of it—the captain, according to William, 
drinking less than usual—it was brought up again, 
he couldn’t tell by which of them. And in five 
minutes after, they were all at my door, demanding 
the key of the room at the top of the stair. I was 
just going up to see poor Emily when I heard the 
noise of their unsteady feet coming along the passage 
to my door ; and I gave the captain the key at once, 
wishing with all my heart he might get a good fright 
for his pains. He took a jug with him, too, to bring 
some water up from the well, as a proof he had been 
down. The rest of the gentlemen went with him 
into the little cellar-room ; but they wouldn’t stop 
there till he came up again, they said it was so 
cold. They all came into my room, where they 
talked as gentlemen woukin’t do if the wine hadnt 
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got uppermost. It was some time before the captain 
returned. It’s a good way down and back. When 
he came in at last, he looked as if he had got the 
fright I wished him, he had such a scared look. The 
candle in his lantern was out, and there was no water 
in the jug. ‘ There’s your guinea, Centlivre,” says 
he, throwing it on the table. ‘* You needn’t ask me 
any questions, forI won’t answer one of them.””—‘‘Cap- 
tain,” says I, as he turned to leave the room, and the 
other gentlemen rose to follow him, “Tl just hang 
up the key again.” —‘‘ By all means,” says he. ‘* Where 
is it, then?” says I. He started and made as if he 
searched his pockets all over for it. ‘*I must have 
dropped it,” says he; ** but it’s of no consequence ; 
you can send William to look for it in the morning. 
It can’t be lost, you know.”—*‘ Very well, Captain,” 
said I, But I didn’t like being without the key, 
because of course he hadn’t locked the door, and that 
part of the house has a bad name, and nd wonder. 
It wasn’t exactly pleasant to have the door left open. 
All this time I couldn’t get to see how Emily was. 
As often as I looked from my window, I saw her 
light in the old west turret out there, Samuel. You 
know the room where the bed is still, The rain and 
the wind will be blowing right through it to-night. 
That’s the bed you were born upon, Samuel.’—It’s all 
gone now, sir, turret and all, like a good deal more 
about the old place; but there’s a story about that 
turret afterwards, only I mustn’t try to tell you two 
things at once.—‘ Now I had told the Indian woman 
that if anything happened, if she was worse, or wanted 
to see me, she must put the candle on the right side 
of the window, and I should always be looking out, 
and would come directly, whoever might wait. For 
I was expecting you some time soon, and nobody 
knew anything about when you might come. But 
there the blind continued drawn down as before. So 
I thought all was going on right. And what with 
the storm keeping Sir Giles and so many more that 
would have gone home that night, there was no 
end of work, and some contrivance necessary, I can 
tell you, to get them all bedded for the night, 
for we were nothing too well provided with blankets 
and linen in the house. There was always more 
room than money in it. So it was past twelve 
o'clock before I had a minutp to myself, and 
that was only after they had all gone to bed— 
the bride and bridegroom in the crimson chamber of 
course. Well, at last I crept quietly into Emily’s 
room, I ought to have told you that I had not let 
her know anything about the wedding being that day, 
and had enjoined the heathen woman not to say a 
word ; for I thought she might as well die without 
hearing about it. But I believe the vile wretch did 
tell her. When I opened the room door, there was no 
light there. Ispoke, but no one answered. Ihad my 
own candle in my hand, but it had been blown out as 
I came up the stair, I turned and ran along the 
corridor to reach the main stair, which was the near- 
est way to my room, when all at once I heard such a 
shriek from the crimson chamber as I never heard 





in my life, It made me all creep like worms. And 
in a moment doors and doors were opened, and | 
lights came out, everybody looking terrified; and | 





what with drink, and horror, and sleep, some of the 
gentlemen were awful to look at. And the door 
of the crimson chamber opened too, and the cap- 
tain appeared in his dressing-gown, bawling out 
to know what was the matter; though I’m cer- 
tain, to this day, the cry did come from that 
room, and that he knew more about it than any one 
else did.” As soon as I got a light, however, which 
I did from Sir Giles’s candle, I left them to settle 
it amongst them, and ran back to the west turret. 
When I entered the room, there was my dear girl 
lying white and motionless. There could be no doubt 
a baby had been born, but no baby was to be seen. 
I rushed to the bed ; but though she was still warm, 
your poor mother was quite dead. There was no use 
in thinking about helping her ; but what could have 
become of the child? Asif by a light in my mind, 
I saw it all. I rushed down to my room, got my 
lantern, and, without waiting to be afraid, ran to 
the underground stairs, where I actually found the 
door standing open. I had not gone down more than 
three turnings, when I thought I heard a cry, and I 
sped faster still, And just about half-way down, 
there lay a bundle in a blanket. And how ever you 
got over the state I found you in, Samuel, I can’t 
think, But I caught you up as you was, and ran to 
my own room with you; and I locked the door, and 
there being a kettle on the fire, and some conveniences 
in the place, [ did the best for you I could. For the 
breath wasn’t out of you, though it well might have 
been. And then I laid you before the fire, and by that 
time you had begun to cry a little, to my great plea- 
sure. And then I got a blanket off my bed, and wrapt 
you up in it; and, the storm being abated by this 
time, made the best of my way with you through the 
snow to the lodge, where William’s wife lived. It was 
not so far off then as it is now. But in the midst of 
my trouble the silly body did make me laugh when 
he opened the door to me, and saw the bundle in my 
arms, ** Mrs, Prendergast,” says he, ‘* I didu’t expect 
it of you.”—* Hold your tongue,” I said. ** You would 
never have talked such nonsense if you had had the 
grace to have any of your own,’ says I. And with 
that I into the bed-room and shut the door, and left 
him out there in his shirt. My sister and I soon got 
everything arranged, for there was no time to lose. 
And before morning I had all made tidy, and your 
poor mother lying as sweet a corpse as ever angel 
saw. And no one could say a word against her. 
And it’s my belief that that villain made her 
believe somehow or other that she was as good 
as married to him. She was buried down there 
in the churchyard, close by the vestry-door,’ said 
my aunt, sir; and all of our family have been 
buried there ever since, my son Tom’s wife among 
them, sir.” 

** But what was that cry in the house?” I asked. 
‘¢ And what became of the black woman ?” 

‘‘The woman was never seen again in our quarter. 
And what the cry was my aunt never would say. She 
seemed to know though; notwithstanding, as she said, 
that Captain and Mrs. Crowfoot denied all knowledge 
of it But the lady looked dreadful, she said, 
and never was well again, and died at the birth of 
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her first child. That was the present Mrs. Oldcastle’s 
father, sir.” 

*¢But why should the woman have left you on the 
stair, instead of drowning you in the well at the 
bottom ?” 

“My aunt evidently thought there was some 
mystery about that as well as the other, for she had 
no doubt about the woman’s intention. But all 
she would ever say concerning it was, ‘The key was 
never found, Samuel. You see I had to get a new 
one made,’ And she pointed to where it hung on the 
wall. ‘But that doesn’t look new now,’ she would 
say. ‘The lock was very hard to fit again.? And so 
you see, sir, I was brought up as her nephew, though 
people were surprised, no doubt, that William Weir’s 
wife should have a child, and nobody know she was 
expecting.—Well, with all the reports of the captain’s 
money, none of it showed in this old place, which 
from that day began, as it were, to crumble away. 
There’s been little repair done upon it since then. If 
it hadn’t been a well-built place to begin with, it 
wouldn’t be standing now, sir. But it’s a very differ- 
ent place, I can tell you. Why, all behind was a 
garden with terraces, and fruit trees, and gay flowers, 
tonoend. I remember it as well as yesterday ; nay, 
a great deal better, for the matter of that. For I 
don’t remember yesterday well at all, sir.” 

I have tried a little to tell the story as he told it. 
But I am aware that I have succeeded very badly ; 
for I am not like my friend in London, who, I verily 
believe, could give youan exact: representation of any 
dialect he ever heard. I wish I had been able to give 
a little more of the form of the old man’s speech : all 
I have been able to do is to show a difference from my 
own way of telling a story. But in the main, I 
think, I have reported it correctly. I believe if the old 
man was as correct in representing his aunt’s account, 
the story is very little altered between us. 

But why should I tell such a story at all ? 

I am willing to allow, at once, that I have very 
likely given it more room than it deserves in these 
poor Annals of mine; but the reason why I tell it at 
allis simply this, that, as it came from the old man’s lips, 
it interested me greatly. It certainly. did not produce 
the effect I had hoped to gain from an interview with 
him, namely a reduction to the common and present. 
For all this ancient tale tended to keep up the sense 
of distance between my day’s experience at the Hall 
and the work I had to do amongst my cottagers and 
tradespeople. Indeed it came very strangely upon 
that experience. 

*¢ But surely you did not believe such an extrava- 
gant tale? The old man was in his dotage, to begin 
with.” 

Had the old man been in his dotage, which he was not, 
my answer would have been a more triumphant one. 
For when was dotage consistently and imaginatively 
inventive? But why should I not believe the story ? 
There are people who can never believe anything that 
is not (I do not say merely in accordance with their 
own character, but) in accordance with the particular 
mood they may happen to be in at the time it is pre- 
sented to them. They know nothing of human nature 





for port or sherry, for vice or virtue. To tell me 
there could not be a man so lost to shame, if to 
rectitude, as Captain Crowfoot, is simply to talk 
nonsense. Nay, gentle reader, if you—and let me 
suppose I address a lady—if you will give yourself 
up for thirty years to doing just whatever your lowest 
self and not your best self may like, I will war- 
rant you capable, by the end of that time, of child- 
murder at least. I do not think the descent to 
Avernus is always easy; but it is always possible. 
Many and many such a story was fact in old times ; 
and human nature being the same still, though under 
different restraints, equally horrible things are con- 
stantly in progress towards the windows of the news- 
papers. 

‘* But the whole tale has such a melo-dramatic 
air!” 

That argument simply amounts to this: that, because 
such subjects are capable of being employed with great 
dramatic effect, and of being at the same time very 
badly represented, therefore they cannot take place 
in real life. But ask any physician of your acquaint- 
ance, whether a story is unlikely simply because it 
involves terrible things such as do not occur every day. 
The fact is, that such things, occurring monthly or 
yearly only, are more easily hidden away out of sight. 
Indeed we can have no sense of security for ourselves 
except in the knowledge that we are striving up and 
away, and therefore cannot be sinking nearer to the 
region of such awful possibilities. 

Yet, as I said before, I am afraid I have given it too 
large a space in my narrative. Only it so forcibly 
reminded me at the time of the expression I could not 
understand upon Miss Oldcastle’s face, and since then 
has been so often recalled by circumstances and events, 
that I felt impelled to record it in full And now I 
have done with it. 

I left the old man with thanks for the kind recep- 
tion he had given me, and walked home, revolving 
many things with which I shall not detain the 
attention of my reader. Indeed my thoughts were 
confused and troubled, and would ill bear analysis or 
record. I shut myself up in my study, and tried to 
read a sermon of Jeremy Taylor. But it would not 
do. I fell fast asleep over it at last, and woke 
refreshed. 


VIII. 

Durine the suffering which accompanied the disap- 
pointment at which I have already hinted, I did not 
think it inconsistent with the manly spirit in which I was 
resolved to endure it, to seek consolation from such a 
source as the New Testament—if mayhap consolation 
for such a trouble was to be found there. Whereupon, a 
little to my surprise, I discovered that I could not read 
the Epistles at all. For I did not then care an atom for 
the theological discussions in which I had been interested 
before, and for the sake of which I had read those epis- 
tles. Now that I was in trouble, what to me was that 
philosophical theology staring me in the face from out 
the sacred page? Ah! reader, do not misunderstand 
me. All reading of the Book is not reading of the 
Word. And many that are first shall be last and the 


beyond their own immediate preference at the moment | last first. I know now that it was Jesus Christ and not 
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theology that filled the hearts of the men that wrote 
those epistles—Jesus Christ, the living, loving God-Man, 
whom I found—not in the Epistles, but in the Gos- 
pels. The Gospels contain what the Apostles preached 
—the Epistles what they wrote after the preaching. 
And until we understand the Gospel, the good news 
of Jesus Christ our brother-king—until we understand 
Him, until we have his Spirit, promised so freely to 
them that ask it—all the Epistles, the words of men 
who were full of Him, and wrote out of that fulness, 
who loved Him so utterly that by that very love they 
were lifted into the air of pure reason and right, and 
would die for Him, and did die for Him without two 
thoughts about it, in the very simplicity of no choice— 
the Letters, I say, of such men are to us a sealed book. 
Until we love the Lord so as to do what He tells us, 
we have no right to have an opinion about what one of 
those men meant ; for all they wrote is about things 
beyond us. The simplest woman who tries not to 
judge her neighbour, or not to be anxious for the 
morrow, will better know what is best to know, than 
the best-read bishop without that one simple outgoing 
of his highest nature in the effort to do the will of 
Him who thus spoke. 

But I have, as is too common with me, been led 
away by my feelings from the path to the object be- 
fore me. What I wanted to say was this: that, al- 
though I could make nothing of the Epistles, could 
see no possibility of consolation for my distress spring- 
ing from them, I found it altogether different when I 
tried the Gospel once more. Indeed it then took 
such a hold of me as it had never taken before. 
Only that is simply saying nothing. I found out that 
I had known nothing at all about it ; that I had only 
a certain surface-knowledge, which tended rather to 
ignorance, because it fostered the delusion that I did 
know. Know that man, Christ Jesus! Ah! Lord, I 
would go through fire and water to sit the last at Thy 
table in Thy kingdom ; but dare I say now I know 
Thee !—But Thou art the Gospel, for Thou art the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life; and I have found 
Thee the Gospel. ForI found, as I read, that Thy very 
presence in my thoughts, not as the theologians show 
Thee, but as Thou showedst thyself to them who report 
Thee to us, smoothed the troubled waters of my spirit, 
so that, even while the storm lasted, [ was able to walk 
upon them to goto Thee. And when those waters be- 
came clear, I most rejoiced in their clearness because 
they mirrored Thy form—because Thou wert there to 
my vision—the one Ideal, the perfect man, the God per- 
fected as king of men by working out his Godhood in 
the work of man; revealing that God and man are 
one ; that to serve God, a man must be partaker of 
the Divine nature ; that for a man’s work to be done 
thoroughly, God must come and do it first himself ; 
that to help men, He must be what He is—man in God, 
God in man—visibly before their eyes, or to the 
hearing of their ears. So much I saw. 

And therefore, when I was once more in a position 
to help my fellows, what could I want to give them 
but that which was the very bread and water of life 
to me—the Saviour himself? And how was I to do 
this —By trying to represent the man in all the sim- 
plicity of his life, of his sayings and doings, of his 


refusals to say or do.—I took the story from the begin- 
ning, and told them about the Baby ; trying to make the 
fathers and mothers, and all whose love for children 
supplied the lack of fatherhood and motherhood, feel 
that it was areal baby-boy. And I followed the life 
on and on, trying to show them how He felt, as far as 
one might dare to touch such sacred things, when He 
did so and so, or said so and so; and what his relation 
to his father and mother and brothers and sisters was, 
and to the different kinds of people who came about 
Him. And I tried to show them what his sayings 
meant, as far as I understood them myself ; and where 
I could not understand them I just told them so, and 
said I hoped for more light by and by to enable me 
to understand them ; telling them that that hope was 
a sharp goad to my resolution, driving me on to 
do my duty, because I knew that only asI did my 
duty would light go up in my heart, making me wise 
to understand the precious words of my Lord. And 
I told them that if they would try to do their duty, 
they would find more understanding from that than 
from any explanation I could give them. 

And so I went on from Sunday to Sunday. And the 
number of people that slept grew less and less, until at 
last it was reduced to the churchwarden, Mr. Brownrigg, 
and an old washerwoman, who, poor thing, stood so 
much all the week, that sitting down with her was like 
going to bed, and she never could do it, as she told me, 
without going to sleep. I therefore called upon her 
every Monday morning, and had five minutes’ chat 
with her as she stood at her wash-tub, wishing to make 
up to her for her drowsiness ; and thinking that if I 
could once gether interested in any thing, she might 
be able to keep awake a little while at the beginning 
of the sermon ; for she gave me no chance of interesting 
her on Sundays—going fast asleep the moment I stood 
up to preach, I never got so far as that, however ; 
and the only fact that showed me I had made any 
impression upon her, beyond the pleasure she always 
manifested when I appeared on the Monday, was, that, 
whereas all my linen had been very badly washed at 
first, a decided improvement took place after a while, 
beginning with my surplice and bands, and gradually 
extending itself to my shirts and handkerchiefs ; till 
even Mrs. Pearson was unable to find any fault with 
the poor old sleepy woman’s work. For Mr. Brown- 
rigg, I do not believe the sense of any one sentence 
I ever uttered, down to the day of his death, en- 
tered into his brain, not to say mind or heart. 
With regard to him, and millions besides, I am 
more than happy to obey my Lord’s command, and 
not judge. 

But it was not long either before my congregations 
began to improve, whatever might be the cause. I 
could not help hoping that it was really because they 
liked to hear the Gospel, that is, the good news about 
Christ himself. And I always made use of the know- 
ledge I had of my individual hearers, to say what I 
thought would do them good. Not that I ever 





preached at anybody ; I only sought to explain the 
| principles of things in which I knew action of some 
| sort was demanded from them. For I remembered 
| how our Lord’s sermon against covetousness, with the 
| parable of the rich man with the little barn, had for 
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its occasion the request of a man that our Lord would 
interfere to make his brother share with him; which 
He declined to do, but gave both brothers a lesson 
such as, if they wished to do what was right, would 
help them to see clearly what was the right thing to 
do in this and every such matter. Clear the mind’s 
eye, by washing away the covetousness, and the whole 
nature would be full of light, and the right walk 
would speedily follow. 

Before long, likewise, I was as sure of seeing the pale 
face of Thomas Weir perched, like that of a man be- 
headed for treason, upon the apex of the gablet of the 
old tomb, as I was of hearing the wonderful playing of 
that husky old organ, of which I have spoken once before. 
I continued to pay him a visit every now and then ; and 
I assure you, never was the attempt to be thoroughly 
honest towards a man better understood or more 
appreciated than my attempt was by the atheistical car- 
penter. The man was no more an atheist than David 
was when he saw the wicked spreading like a green 
bay-tree and was troubled at the sight. He only 
wanted to see a God in whom he could trust. And if 
T succeeded at allin making him hope that there might 
be such a God, it is to me one of the most precious 
seals of my ministry. 

But it was now getting very near Christmas, and 
there was one person whom I had never yet seen at 
church : that was Catherine Weir. I thought, at first, 
it could hardly be that she shrunk from being seen ; 
for how then could she have taken to keeping a shop, 
where she must be at the beck of every one? I 
had several times gone and bought tobacco of her 
since that first occasion ; and I had told my house- 
keeper to buy whatever she could from her, instead of 
going to the larger shop in the place ; at which Mrs. 
Pearson had grumbled a good deal, saying how could 
the things be so good out of a poky shop like that ? 
But I told her I did not care if the things were not 
quite as good ; for it would be of more consequence to 
Catherine to have the custom, than it would be to 
me to have the one lump of sugar I put in my tea of 
a morning one shade or even two shades whiter. So 
I had contrived to keep up a kind of connection with 
her, although I saw that any attempt at conversation 
was so distasteful that it must do harm until some- 





thing should have brought about a change in her 
feelings ; though what feeling wanted changing, I 
could not at first tell, I came to the conclusion that 
she had been wronged grievously, and that this wrong 
operating on a nature similar to her father’s, had 
drawn all her mind to brood over it, The world 
itself, the whole order of her life, everything about her, 
would seem then to have wronged her ; and to speak 
to her of religion would only rouse her scorn, and 
make her feel as if God himself, if there were a God, 
had wronged her too. Evidently, likewise, she had 
that peculiarity of strong undeveloped natures, of being 
unable, once possessed by one set of thoughts, to get 
rid of it again, or to see anything except in the shadow 
of those thoughts. I had no doubt, however, at last, 
that she was ashamed of her position in the eyes of 
society, although a hitherto indomitable pride had up- 
held her to face it so far as was necessary to secure her 
independence ; both of which—pride and shame— 
prevented her from appearing where it was unnecessary, 
and especially in church. I could do nothing more 
than wait for a favourable opportunity. I could 
invent no way of reaching her yet, for I had soon 
found that kindness to her boy was regarded rather 
in the light of an insult to her. I should have been 
greatly puzzled to account for his being such a 
sweet little fellow, had I not known that he was a 
great deal with his aunt and grandfather. A more 
attentive and devout worshipper was not in the con- 
grégation than that little boy. 

Before going on to speak of perhaps the most 
remarkable of all my parishioners, whom I have just 
once mentioned I believe already, I should like to say 
that on three several occasions before Christmas I had 
seen Judy look grave. She was always quite well- 
behaved in church, though restless, as one might 
expect. But on these occasions she was not only 
attentive, but grave, as if she felt something or other. 
I will not mention what subjects I was upon at these 
times, because the mention of them would not, in the 
minds of my readers, at all harmonize with the only 
notion of Judy they can yet by possibility have. 

For Mrs. Oldcastle, I never saw her change coun- 
tenance or even expression at anything—I mean in 
church. 





“THE BLACK CAMEL.” 
A FEW THOUGHTS FOR BEREAVED PARENTS. 


Wuen God sent us our little Edith, it was a time 
of darkness and of sorrow, and the smiles that wel- 
comed her were something like the rays of sunshine 
breaking through a rift in the storm-clouds, and fall- 
ing upon the drenched and dripping foliage. But 
they were very bright smiles nevertheless, just as the 
sunshine is, I think, all the brighter when it thus 
pierces the blackness and is reflected by a myriad 
raindrops. And wonderful was the comfort which 
that little baby brought us. There she lay ; tiny and 
helpless ; clinging to us and seeming to call us to 
exert ourselves for her; and yet she strengthened us, 





and as we looked at her we gained courage. Scareely 
had she opened her dark blue eyes upon the world, 
before, on a cold foggy winter’s night, we had to take 
her up and carry her away, we hardly knew whither— 
for still the clouds hung over us, and if all around 
us was dark, all before us was darker still. But, 
as we traversed our uncertain path, carrying our pre- 
cious burden with us, she supported us more than 
we supported her, and seemed visibly to connect us 
with that ¢are which we had so often been in danger 
of doubting. 

After a while the storm passed away, and all around 
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us became as bright as it had previously been 
dark. Our home was very happy, but Edith seemed 
to produce for us more of that happiness than any 
other of the many blessings for which we had to be 
thankful. 

Our Heavenly Father had given her to us as a 
star to cheer our darkness, but even now that the 
day had come she increased its radiance not a little. 

She was soon able to run about and talk to 
us in her broken childish prattle, making herself 
easily understood, not only by us but by others who 
were perfect strangers to her. That she was sur- 
prisingly quick, intelligent, and affectionate, was not 
the mere verdict of parental fondness, but a matter 
of common remark with all who knew her. There 
was nothing fairy-like or etherial about her. She 
was a chubby, little, rosy-cheeked, blue-eyed, golden- 
haired child, full of rough antics, and not unfre- 
quently displaying childish tempers; but there was a 
wonderful fascination about her, and her influence 
upon us was almost magical. Though unusually quick, 
she was in no respect precocious, but thoroughly a 
child ; and yet somehow we seemed to learn much 
from her, and to be made better and more trustful 
and hopeful by her presence. Parents teach children 
much, but do not children teach parents a great deal 
more ? 

Nearly two years passed away. They were years 
of peace and prosperity unmarked by any very notable 
incident. Meanwhile our little one was becoming 
more and more firmly bound to our hearts until we 
wondered how we had lived before she was given to 
us, and scarcely dared to ask how we should live if 
she were taken from us. : 

The spring had come with all its freshness, and 
brightness, and promise, and for some weeks we had 
been meditating a sojourn amongst the mountains of 
North Wales. All our preparations were made, our 
luggage packed, and the day came for our depar- 
ture, but on the morning of that day we were 
roused earlier than usual: Edith had been very rest- 
less all night, and did not seem well. 

The medical man, however, said that the indis- 
position was only very slight, and that in a few days 
she would be quite well again. But our hearts told 
us he was wrong; and so it proved. She became 
gradually worse during the day; and when, in 
answer to our further anxious summons, the doctor 
came again in the evening, he told us that there was 
no hope. The-fatal croup had got so firm a hold of 
our little darling, that no earthly power could release 
her; she would continue to grow worse, and in a 
few hours must inevitably die. 

Years have elapsed since that dreadful sentence fell 
upon my ears; but even now, as I think of it, I 
experience something of the thrill of agony which the 
terrible words caused at first. So sudden !—so over- 
whelming! In the morning, ‘‘ no fear ;” at night, 
‘no hope.” 

I have often heard the Turkish proverb, ‘* The 
Black Camel kneels at every man’s door;” but on 
this night, for the first time, I seemed to hear his 
steady tramp in the distance approaching my dwel- 
ling. The night passed slowly on ; the little sufferer 





tossed about in our arms or upon her bed, unable to 
remain at rest for more than a few seconds, and in 
the intense and lingering agony of her disease casting 
such appealing looks to us for the help which she 
could no longer ask, and which she seemed to think 
we ought to give, as rent our hearts with far greater 
pain than even the thought of losing her occasioned. 
And with every moan and every convulsion of the 
features there came the harrowing conviction that the 
worst had not yet come, and that the destroyer was 
but tightening his grasp upon our precious child ; and 
ever that same steady tramp fell upon my ear with 
increasing distinctness. Nearer and nearer the Black 
Camel came, but at length we even became impatient 
that he approached no quicker. So heartrending were 
our baby’s sufferings, that even we, who on the pre- 
vious morning had thought life almost impossible 
without her—we, who feared only that we had ido- 
lised her, longed for her release ; and were never so 
much disposed to doubt our Father’s care as when her 
agony was thus protracted. At long last it came. 
The poor little face turned cold and pallid; the eyes, 
from whose dark blue depths so much affection had 
beamed, became fixed and glassy ; the once ruby lips 
lost all their colour ; the breathing became fainter ; 
and, just as the calm grey dawn of the summer’s 
morning looked into our sorrowful chamber, a last 
gentle sigh passed through those pallid lips, and our 
little Edith was in Heaven. The Black Camel 
knelt at our door for a moment, and, taking up his 
precious burden, passed on into the dim and distant 
land, whither so many of our treasures have been 
carried out of our sight. Our child was given to us 
for awhile, just when our need was greatest ; but, 
having cheered our sorrow, as perhaps only such a 
child could have cheered us, and having strengthened 
our faith in the Everlasting Love, her work here was 
done, though it hardly seemed begun, and He who 
gave her to us called her to something higher and 
nobler far, which even such a one was, by his grace 
and mercy, fitted for. 
**He would have infant trebles ringing 
The glories of the great I AM ; 
He would have childish voices singing 
The hallelujahs of the Lamb.” 

There is nothing out of the common way in this 
simple recital of our first loss. No doubt almost 
every one who reads it could tell a similar story, for 
the proverb is true enough, “ The Black Camel kneels 
at every man’s door,” but the purpose I have at pre- 
sent before me is to remind such that there is more in 
the proverb than at first sight appears. 

No doubt the notion which the Turks have, and 
which generally obtains, is that the Black Camel 
kneels to take up and bear away as his burden what is 
most precious to us. Such, and such alone was my 
feeling when our little girl was taken from us ; but I 
have lived some years since then, and have lived to 
learn that there is a deeper meaning in the saying, 
worth far more than that which lies on the surface. 

The Black Camel takes away our treasure ; but 
when he kneels at our door, does he not many a time 
leave behind a still greater treasure ? 

What a blank we felt when Edith was no longer 
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visibly present with us. How our hearts sank as 
we went to one spot after another which had become 
associated with her, and found all vacant and still ; 
when at every turn a chair, a toy, or some little 
article of dress attracted our notice. The little hat, 
beneath which we could still almost see the flashing 
of her merry blue eyes. The tiny boots which she 
had worn for the first time, and which she showed 
us with so much pride the very day before her 
death. The drinking cup from which alone she would 
allow her poor parched lips to be moistened during 
the protracted agony of the last hours. The corals 
which had encircled the bonnie neck, and the fami- 
liar frocks and pinafores which only seemed to be 
laid aside whilst she slept, to be put on again when 
she should presently awake. All brought fresh tears 
to our eyes, and made the sense of loss weigh more 
heavily upon our hearts. Oh! how desolate our home 
seemed for a while. 

But at length we became sensible that though the 
Black Camel had taken what was so precious, he had 
left behind what was not less so. In one sense, we 
seemed even’ to have more of Edith than we had 
before. Her bodily presence was gone, and yet we 
had reason to acknowledge with deep thankfulness 
how true are the words spoken by a great teacher of 
our day who knows well what he says—‘‘ the children 
whom God brings up for us are more to us than those 
we bring up for ourselves; the cradle empty blesses 
us more than the cradle filled.” Our child did not 
appear to be far far away from us in an unknown 
land. It was as though the spirit, freed from the 
material body, got nearer to our spirit, and exerted 
upon us an influence such as was not possible before. 
It might be fancy, but it was a fancy which wrought 
for us advantages which were anything but fanciful. 
Perhaps she was amongst the ministering spirits com- 
missioned from our Father. A helpless little baby 
when she died, but now gifted with a power to do for 
us far more than we could ever do for her. 

Often the thought of Edith has checked wrong 
feeling—given fervency to our prayers—power to 
our faith, and reality to the spiritual world as the 
thought of no living child could do. She kept us 
from doubting our Father’s care when she travelled 
with us in the first winter of her life, but more so 
since she has gone to her home in heaven as we 
have travelled the rough wilderness path with- 
out her. The Father who has our child in his 
keeping will surely take care of us. The very fact 
that He has taken her to his own bosom strengthens 
our confidence in his willingness to befriend ws, For 
we have always felt that God removed her, not only 
because He loved her, but because He loved us, We 
were sure that He gave her to us in his love, and 
when she died we had no thought that the gift had 
been withdrawn in anger, but in the same love as 
prompted Him to send it. 

And then, was it not worth something to have our 
thoughts drawn heavenward, as they were drawn by 
our sainted child? So much of our thought and affec- 
tion had been centred in her; and when she was 
called away, that thought and affection followed her 
to the better world. 





A little while before her death, we had heard a 
story which has ever since had for us a special signi- 
ficance. Some years ago a party of friends were 
enjoying, on a fine summer’s day, a boating excursion 
upon one of our inland lakes. Having gone a certain 
distance, one young lady declined to go further, say- 
ing that she would remain on one of the islands which 
studded the lake. She was therefore left; but the 
party remained away longer than they intended, and, 
a thick fog coming on, they were much afraid of losing 
her. At last, however, her clear voice was heard : 
‘*Come this way, father—come this way.” The 
young lady is now in heaven; but still very often 
does her father hear the words repeated from the 
upper sanctuary, *‘Come this way, father—come this. 
way.” 

Thus did we hear our little Edith calling to us 
scores of times from different parts of the house ; still 
the sound rings in our ears, frequently saving us from 
being too much absorbed with the visible present ; 
and I confidently look forward to hearing it one day 
when the sights of earth grow dim, and its sounds 
dull, and when it will be especially cheering to recog- 
nise the voice of my own child amongst the many that 
join to call from the heights of immortality. 

Then further the Black Camel bore away our 
treasure, but it was to a place of greater safety. We 
have now a much more’ certain prospect cf possessing 
that treasure eternally than we should have had if it 
had remained with us upon earth. 

It is undoubtedly a great joy to have our children 
clustering around us here, but the pavilion of our love 
is not safe from the entrance of the tempter, and all 
our strength cannot shield them from these influences 
which so frequently pervert the fairest dispositions. 
We have so often seen early promise end in shame 
and sorrow, that we cannot help sometimes shudder- 
ing to think what may become of the most lovely of 
our children. 

In more than the one case of which we have all 
heard, the angelic countenance of the child, from 
which the light of truth and affection has shone, and 
which the artist has enthusiastically painted and 
hung up in his studio as the type of holy innocence, 
has in a few short years, by the terrible alchemy of 
vice, been so transformed as to furnish for the same 
artist a hideous impersonation of guilt. 

And so the infant that has been fondled upon the 
lap, the joy and hope of its parents, and the admira- 
tion of all—the very light of the home, and seemingly 
essential to its happiness—has, despite all affectionate 
and tender care, and wise counsel and holy example, 
developed into a being of such depravity as to be a 
curse to his family, wringing with unutterable woe 
the hearts that were once so proud of him; and they 
have even mourned that he was not removed while 
yet in his innocence. 

It is very hard to have a child taken from our 
arms just when all its attractions are unfolding, and 
our whole being is wrapped up in it—but it is far 
more terrible to have a child spared to us until we 
cannot help but see that it is lost for ever. In the 
one case we have the confident hope of everlasting re- 
union,—in the other, we are certain that, should we 
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enter heaven ourselves, we must leave our child behind | 
us for ever in the outer darkness and the torments of 
the lost. | 

The first strong consolation which came over our | 
spirits, calming their agitation as the Saviour’s ‘‘Peace, | 
be still,” calmed the storm upon the lake, softly | 
whispered into our ears as by the Divine Spirit | 
himself almost at the very moment when our darling 
ceased to breathe, was the words— 


‘Safe, safe at home, where the rude tempter comes not.” 


Many a time now, as we sail over this tempestuous 
sea of life, carrying our other treasures with us and 
trembling again and again lest the dashing waves of 
temptation should sweep them away, and they should 
be submerged in the billows and lost to us for ever, 
it is very sweet to look up to our Father’s house and 
think, we have at least one child safe there, the 
wildest storm cannot reach her, and when we arrive 
on that peaceful shore, she will be ours forever. The 
transformation we shall behold in her will not be that 
of the pure and gentle child into the hardened and 
repulsive sinner, but into the glorious angelic being, 
radiant even amidst the radiance of heaven—fit to 
occupy 2 place with those whose white robes flash 
beneath the dazzling light which beams from the 
Throne, 

So long then as these things are so, is it not rather 
a matter for thankfulness that God has thus made our 
treasure secwre for us? Is it not worth our while to 
give up resignedly and even thankfully the temporary 
possession of it, or rather the temporary sight of it 
(for, as I have said, we still feel it to be ours), and 
especially considering that we have in return for our 
privation the honour of feeling that one has taken her 4 
place in our name, in the glorious assembly of the 
redeemed ? In the knowledge of that fact there is, too, 
an incentive to spiritual diligence which is a treasure 
greater even than the honour. Shall our Edith be 
the only one bearing our name in that glorious host ? 
Shall she be there, and they from whom she took the 
name be absent ! 

My reader, the Black Camel has knelt at your door. 
I think I may fairly presume this, if you have read 
so far, for these are but common-place words, very 
trite doubtless to those who do not need them, as 
water is insipid to those who are not thirsty ; and 
you have only read on line after line hoping to find 
some comfort and help for yourself. The treasures 
carried from your home (for the sable visitant has 
perhaps been niore than once) were, I doubt not, 
quite as precious to you as was my little Edith to 
me. I hope you have also found that treasures have 
been left with you for which you do not feel that you | 
have paid too dearly. Whether this is so or not, to a | 
large extent depends upon yourself. 

The greatest treasures are sometimes within oor! 
grasp and we do not know it; and because we do not 
know it we allow them to pass away and we lose 
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them. The angel comes, but we see in him only a 
stranger, and a stranger in no very winsome guise, 
and so we neglect to entertain him, and he who 
might have filled our home with blessing passes out 
of it dishonoured, taking back with him the gift he 
would fain have left. Oh! how much richer we 
should all have been if we had only had the patience 
or the penetration to look beyond the dress, or even 
the tones and manner of our visitors, and to discover 
their nature and their mission. 

Never was camel burdened with gems and spices 
and costly merchandize so richly laden as the Black 
Camel which God sends to every man’s door! And 
yet, because he comes with a demand for some of our 
treasure, we shut our eyes to the good which he 
brings us, and often petulantly refuse to have it. 

Let us be wiser for the future, and as we let him 
carry away out of our sight for a while our precious 
possessions, let us gratefully accept those gifts of un- 
utterable value which only such a messenger could 
bring, and which this messenger leaves only with 
those who are prepared to receive them. 

There is another thought which must not escape us. 
We have none of us done with this Black Camel yet. 
At least once more he is certain to come, kneeling at 
our door for the last time, no more to take away our 
household gods, but to take ourselves, either from our 
treasures or ¢o our treasures. If he has brought us 
nothing worth the having when on former occasions he 
has visited us, then, he will take us for ever from 
our treasures when he comes for the last time. 

If the removal of our loved ones from our side has 
not done great things for us—giving us more meek- 
ness and submission—weaning us from the world— 
strengthening our faith in unchanging love—making 
the spirit world more real to us, and quickening our 
diligence in seeking for the inheritance of the saints ; 
it must have hardened and soured us, and the gulf 
between us and our sainted friends must have been 
widened by every bereavement, so that at length the 
Black Camel will come to carry us for ever out of 
their reach, and the only communication coming to 
us from their blessed habitation, will be ‘‘ They which 
would pass from hence to you cannot, neither can 
they pass to us that would come from thence.” 

Let you and me, then, who are weeping because 
our children are not, seek in all lowliness and meek- 
ness to take the good things which our Father would 
send us through our sorrows, and as the Black Camel 
comes from time to time to our door he will greatly 
enrich and not impoverish us ; and when he halts at 
our dwelling for the last time, it will be to bear us 


| home where our loved ones are gathered, waiting for 


us, and where 
‘Hand in hand firm linked at last, 
And heart with heart enfolded all ; 
We'll sinile upon the troubled past, 
And wonder why we wept at all.” 


w. & F. 
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THE BEST WAY OF DOING BUSINESS. 
BY A BUSINESS MAN. 


Mr. Mipptewoop was a well-to-do merchant, nee 3 
somewhere about Battersea, Those who were well 
acquainted with him, and especially his fellow-mer- 
chants in the City, did not marvel at his prosperity, 
for they knew him to be a thorough “ business man,” 
who never came too late for a sale, nor too early for 
an offer. He was one of those rare men who never 
occupy themselves with two things at a time ; who, 
when it is time to act do not talk, and when it is time 
to talk, have their words ready at once. He was alsoa 
thoroughly honest man, who never applied to deception 
for a profit or to falsehood for a favour. In short, he 
was one of the most respected merchants in the City ; 
and a father who wanted his son to learn business tho- 
roughly, was everywhere congratulated if he succeeded 
in getting a situation for him at Middlewood’s. 
Adversity, which had always passed the door of his 
office in Old Broad Street, had more than once en- 
tered the door of his house at Battersea, In the 
course of six years he lost his only child and his 
wife, and at the age of thirty he was alone in his home 
with the saddened heart of a mourning father and 
widower. He had been very happy with his young 


with him. To tell the truth, Mr. Middlewood’s tem- 
per was not one of the best. ‘He had no control of his 
passions, indomitable as was his desire for order. 
Grasping everything that came under his management, 
whether at home or at his office, with an iron hand, 
he suffered no contradiction whatever, not even from 
his wife, and, cordially as he loved her, yet she had 
to endure many a frown and bitter word, if only the 
slightest irregularity happened to occur in her house- 
hold. In Old Broad Street he would remind his clerks 
that ‘ his office was not a family parlour.” But at 
Battersea he forgot too often that a family parlour 
is not an office either. 

Two years had now elapsed since the death of his 
wife. He kept his household in the same state in 
which she left it—four servants, under the manage- 
ment of a middle-aged housekeeper whom he was 


of an hour’s family devotion either before or after 
breakfast. Missions and charities always found in 
him a liberal contributor, but he never accepted a 
call to be a member of any Board or Committee 
because his time was too much taken up to allow him 
to give his attention to the management of concerns 
not his own. He was no friend of evening parties, 
theatres, concerts, and the like—not because he saw 
anything wrong in these recreations themselves, but 
because he had found they made him less fit for his 
work on the next day ; but what he was very fond of 
was a game at chess with his next-door neighbour, Mr. 
Bryant, a retired banker of sixty, at whose house he 
spent many an evening in the week, and with whom 
he had many a friendly chat across the low stone wall 
that separated their gardens. 

One fine summer afternoon, a little before sunset, 
Mr. Middlewood was walking in his garden, and his 
stentorian voice made the walls ring, while, in an 
angry tone, he addressed a servant, who was stand- 
ing at a distance in the doorway of the kitchen. 
I forget what it was about, but it was a trifle at any 
rate. It was curious to see the contrast between poor 
Mary and her master, for while she stood motionless 
like a pillar, and pale as a sheet, his arms were 
going like the wings of a windmill, and his face was 
red as a lobster. Mr. Bryant, the banker, happened 
just then to be in his garden enjoying his shrubs and 
flowers. This was not the first time he had witnessed 
his neighbour’s talent for scolding his servants. He 
thought there was a great deal of noise for nothing, 
and that the sooner a stop was put to it the 
better. 

**Good evening, Mr. Middlewood. And what do 
you say now that Richmond is taken ! ” 

The effect which these words, uttered in a gentle 
voice, produced was similar to that which is experi- 
enced when a carriage, rattling in full speed over a 
rough pavement, suddenly dashes upon a sandy road. 
The sunshine of a kind smile at once pierced through 
the clouds that darkened the merchant’s face. He 





firmly attached to, because she had nursed his beloved 
deceased ones and knew how to put up with his 
crotchets, Yet scarcely a day elapsed that his 


deep bass voice was not heard thundering through the | 


house or in the garden, because tea was served up 
one minute behind time, or because the cat was 
allowed to slip through the garden door. 

For all that, Mr. Middlewood was known as a 
supporter of every good cause. He was a regular 
attendant at church, and during his wife’s life- 
time family worship had been held every evening 
punctually at nine, with the whole household, on 
which occasions he always read the lesson and his 
wife the prayers, After his wife’s death this good 
custom was left off, because he was often out in the 
evening and business required him to start too early 
in the morning to allow of even so much as a quarter 


ss 


turned towards his friend, and away slipped poor Mary 
_back into the kitchen, to shake off the shower which 
| this time it had been her turn to pass through. 

*¢ Ah, Mr. Bryant!” he cried, ** How do you do? 
| Why, isn’t it splendid! Now the blacks are free once 
_and for ever. That cursed thing slavery will soon be 
swept off the face of the earth now.” 

*¢ At least from the States,” was the answer; ‘* but 
whether there will be fewer slaves is another question. 
To obtain freedom is a great thing, but to abuse it 
is worse than slavery itself.” 

**Oh, the blacks will learn to use it well,” cried 
Mr. Middlewood. 
| I hope so, but it seems not to be a, very 
| easy thing to learn. I know people who, from their 
| childhood, and for upwards of twenty, thirty years, 
| have lived in freedom, and yet have not learnt to use 
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it well. I believe it is one of the hardest of lessons, 
Mr. Middlewood.” 

Now Mr. Middlewood knew from experience that 
when his neighbour closed a sentence with his name, 
there was something in it that regarded himself, and 
he had always found that that ‘ something” was a 
good thing, which it was as well for him to take 
notice of. Nor was it so very difficult for him this 
time to guess what it might be, for he had felt a little 
ashamed of himself when seen by Mr. Bryant 
squabbling with the servant. 

“*T believe I know what you mean,” he said, pass- 
ing his hand over his face. ‘‘ There are masters 
within, sir, from whom it is not so easy to escape as 
from the masters without.” 

*¢Just so; and yet, until those within are com- 
pletely subdued, no one can be called truly free. 
Man’s heart is a fortress much stronger than Rich- 
mond. There is but one Conqueror who is mighty to 
take it, and not until He has taken it are its slaves 
free.” 

**So they ought to be at least,” quoth Mr. Middle- 
wood, with an air of doubt; ‘but how many good 
men and real Christians are there not whose temper 
often gets the better of them ?” 

**T believe so, but there are not many Christians 
who, after having allowed Christ to take the fortress 
of their heart, do not keep one or two quarters 
shut against Him. Moreover, many people are called 
Christians who have only allowed the outworks to be 
taken. Where Christ has taken possession of the 
whole man, there must be true liberty, for He is the 
Truth. As it is written: ‘The truth shall make 
you free.’ And again: ‘If the Son shall make you 
free, you shall be free indeed.’ ” 

‘¢ But do you mean to say that a man who is angry 
cannot be a Christian ?” 

** By no means. Weread of the Lord himself that 
one time He ‘looked round about with anger,’ and 
the Apostle says, ‘Be ye angry;’ but he adds 
‘and sin not.’ Instability, or weakness of charac- 
ter, is also a bad master in my opinion, and I am 
afraid that he too has many slaves, A man who 
never can turn angry with the evil cannot be de- 
lighted with the good either. But what I mean to say 
is, that, if angry, we ought to be masters of the 
mood, and not its bondsmen. And I believe that 
anger is our master, when there is plenty without to 
rouse it and nothing within to check it. Now where 
Christ dwells in the heart there is a power within 
stronger than all anger, even the fiercest. For though 
Christ may be angry sometimes, yet anger is not his 
essence but love. ‘Learn of me,’ He said, ‘for I 
am meek and lowly in heart.’ ”’ 

Mr. Middlewood did not feel all the force of these 
observations of his neighbour, but the little which 
he did feel was sufficient to make him ponder for a 
moment or two. 

‘© Well,” he said, after a pause, ‘it appears to 
me after all that you are overdoing Christianity a 
little, Mr. Bryant. I know very well that I am not 
a perfect man, but I believe I am a Christian at 
any rate. Nor do I give proofs to the contrary in 
my conduct, as faras I am aware. I do my duty 


| during the week, as much as is in my power, and 
| while giving to Cesar what is Cxsar’s, I give to God 


| what isGod’s on Sunday, and on many other occasions, 
| But if your way of looking at religion is the only true 
one, I am no Christian at all, notwithstanding all that. 
For if I understand you rightly, your opivion is that he 
only is a true Christian who all the week, from Sunday 
morning till Saturday night, thinks of nothing else 
than Christ, so that not one moment can slip, in 
which any evil passion, such as anger for instance, can 
get the better of him. Now this is altogether impos- 
sible, in my opinion, unless one shuts himself up 
in a convent, like a monk. But it is quite absurd 
to expect such a continuous devotional state of mind 
in a man who has to spend eight hours a day be- 
hind his desk in a bustling office, which is like 
a bee-hive, and where he has to elbow his way 
through heaps of bills of lading, accounts, invoices, 
&c., till his head spins like a mill-wheel, and all the 
spirit threatens to go out of him. I wonder, indeed, 
that such a notion can be held bya man like you, who 
spent some forty years of your life in a brisk banking 
concern.” 

Mr. Bryant smiled. 

“‘T don’t recollect,” answered he, ‘‘I ever said to 
you that we ought to do nothing else all the week 
but think of Christ, if by thinking you mean medi- 
tating. I know very well that no man can in that 
sense ‘think’ of church and at the same time talk 
to a broker, examine a bill of lading, or cast an 
account, But if ‘thinking of Christ’ is understood 
in the sense of feeling Christ’s presence in one’s 
soul, of longing for and rejoicing in Christ, I believe 
it is not only possible, but a fact, that many a 
Christian has thought of Him in that way from 
‘morning till evening, even in the midst of the most 
engaging occupations. The thought of Him bright- 
ened up their faces even in the most tedious la- 
bours, kept them in temper even in the most pro- 
voking emergencies, and consoled them in the most 
grievous disappointments,” 

*‘ Nonsense !” cried Mr. Middlewood, ‘‘I don’t 
believe a word of it. Yes, there may be such saints, 
but then it must be a poor business that of theirs ! 
I say, Mr. Bryant, it is quite impossible to think of 
anything else than one’s business, if one is to do that 
business well.” 

‘¢ All depends upon the disposition of one’s heart,” 
observed Mr. Bryant. ‘‘If the heart is full of the 
love of Christ, it cannot forget Him even in the most 
bustling office. You remember Keble’s beautiful 
lines :— 

‘There are in the loud stunning tide 
Of human care and crime 
With whom the melodies abido 
Of th’ everlasting chime— 
Who carry music in their heart 
Through dusky lane and wrangling mart; 
Plying their daily task with busier feet 
Because their secret souls a holy strain repeat.’ 
And,” added Mr. Bryant, ‘‘I cannot see why a man 
must do a poor business because he loves a certain 
being with all his heart. But have you ever tried the 
experiment, Mr. Middlewood? Did you ever feel 
an intense love for Christ ?” 
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| 
There was a pause. 

‘*Well I think I love Him,” said Mr. Middlewood. | 
*¢ At least I don’t see why I should not,” 

‘¢ Then why do you love Him?” 

‘*Why! Why, of course, because He is the 
Saviour.” 

* But is He your Saviour ?” 

*¢ What do you mean by that ?” 

“Do you regard yourself as saved by Him from 
sin and eternal perdition ?” 

** Of course I do.” 

** So you are sure you will go to heaven at last ?” 

**T hope so.” 

‘* Everybody hopes so. But are you sure of it, as | 
every true Christian ought to be? You know Paul , 
said, ‘To me to die is gain.’” 

Mr. Middlewood was silent. 

6 Ay,” said Mr. Bryant, ‘‘ here lies the fault, Mr. 
Middlewood. Unless one feels oneself saved for 
ever, Christ has not taken possession of one’s heart. 
Nor can such a one think all the day of Christ, 
because, since heaven is not his, he clings to the 
world, You cannot rejoice in Christ behind your 
desk, if you do not sit there as a saved soul, expect- 
ing to see Him soon in the joy of heaven.” 

‘¢ Nonsense!” said Mr. Middlewood once more, 
shaking his head with an air of unbelief. ‘* It must 
be poor business that is done in that way. One 
cannot possibly do two things at a time, without 
‘doing damage to either. To think of one thing and 
to attend to another—I say, Mr. Bryant, that is 
like looking up to the sky while shooting at a hare.” 

The conversation here was broken off by a message 
to say that somebody wanted to speak to Mr. Bryant. 
A few days had elapsed when one evening Mr. Middle- 
wood entered Mr. Bryant’s parlour with a shining 
face. 

‘Oh, I can see what you are coming to tell me,” 
said Mr. Bryant. ‘* May I congratulate you ?” 

** Yes, Isabella is mine!” exclaimed the happy 
lover. ‘* To-day I received her consent !” 

‘* May God’s blessing rest upon your union |” said 
Mr. Bryant, cordially shaking hands with his friend. 

**T thank you. Thisis one of the happiest days 
of my life, I assure you, after so much painful un- 
certainty !” 

The two friends now sat down, this time not to 
have a game at chess, but to talk about the excel- 
lences of the future bride and the marriage that was 
in prospect. Mr. Bryant knew her well, for she was 
his brother’s dang ater. 

A few days later Mr. Bryant called at Mr. Middle- 
wood’s office in the forenoon. He found him engaged 
in reading his letters. 

‘* Tsabella gave me this note for you this morning,” 
said Mr. Bryant ; ‘‘ but there is no hurry about it. 
You may read your letters first. It is only about a 
tea party, I believe.” 

But to throw down the letter which he was just 
reading and to open the envelope which Mr. Bryant 
handed to him was the work of a moment. 

‘*The dear girl!” he said, after having read her 
couple of lines, ‘* Did you see her this morning ?” 








**Yes ; she called on me herself.” 





“Ts she well? She had a slight headache last 
night.” 

‘“‘Oh, she is better. Now, good-bye. I won’t 
detain you.” 

** Stop a moment. Don’t be in a hurry. I was 
thinking this morning about making her a present you 
know. Ihave been turning it over in my mind all 
the way in the omnibus, but I could not fix upon 


' anything definite. But while I was reading this letter 


of Welgrove and Co.’s, the silk merchants, it oc- 
curred to me that a silk dress would perhaps be the 
best. What do you think of it? Eh?” 

** Well, I have no time to talk about it just 
now,” answered Mr. Bryant, ‘‘as I want to see a 
friend before eleven. But I shall be back in an hour 
or so. Will you be in?” 

*¢T will, In the meantime think of it, will you? 
You know her taste better than I do.” 

Scarcely an hour elapsed before Mr. Bryant found 
himself again in Mr. Middlewood’s office. Mr. Mid- 
dlewood being engaged with a gentleman, he was 
shown into a little parlour. The door being left ajar, 
he could hear every word that was spoken in the 
office. 

‘¢ What in the world did the governor want you so 
long for this morning ?”’ asked a voice. 

‘Why, it was about a carriage. He knows my 
father is a coach-builder. He seems to have made up 
his mind to keep a carriage and horses, He never 
spoke to me so kindly. He isin high spirits these 
few days.” 

*¢ Very much so. I wonder who the David is who 
has harped away the evil spirits from his mind.” 

‘¢T suppose it is because the war is over in Ame- 
rica.” 

‘¢ Pshaw! He lost five hundred by it, the book- 
keeper told me the other day. I expected it would 
make him as sour as a crab, but he seems not to 
mind it, and he is as cheerful as a lark.” 

The gentleman with whom Mr. Middlewood was 
engaged came out, and Mr. Bryant stepped in. 

‘Do you know that gentleman who left just now?” 
asked Mr. Middlewood. ‘‘ What a pity you didn’t 
come earlier. I wish you had been present; he is a 
merchant from Geneva. We are doinga great deal of 
business with him. I asked him about the best plan 
to spend a month in Switzerland. I think it is the 
best route for our wedding trip.” 

Mr. Middlewood now told his friend all about his 
conversation with the Swiss merchant, and after the 
subject of the silk dress was settled, Mr. Bryant 
departed. 

That same evening Mr. Bryant saw his neighbour 
at his house. 

‘You must have done a poor business to-day,” 
he said. 

“Me?” asked Mr. Middlewood, in a tone of 
surprise. ‘* Not at all. We had a very good day.” 

‘¢Oh, but that’s impossible ! ” 

‘¢ How so?” 

“¢ Why, you have been thinking about things which 
had nothing whatever to do with your business. I 
found you, engaged in reading a letter of Messrs. 
Welgrove and Co,.’s, and you told me you were 
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meanwhile thinking of a silk dress for Isabella. You 
called your clerk into your parlour and you spoke to 
him about a carriage. I suppose it had something to 
do with that pony-cart which you intend to give to 
her. And I Jearnt from yourself that when a Ge- 
neva merchant called upon you, you had a long talk 
about your proposed tour with Isabella through Swit- 
zerland. Now, I say you must have done a poor 
business in that way, for you told me yourself the 
other day, that it is impossible to think of one thing 
and to do another.” 





**T see! I see!” cried Mr. Middlewood, cheer- 
fully. ‘* Well, I must confess I am beaten. But 
then—love came into the game, you see, and who 
can tell what a man can or cannot do in such a case !” 

Mr. Bryant was silent. He looked his friend in 
the face with an expression of deep concern. 

“‘ Just so,” he said, ‘love, sincere love, in the 
heart is the key to the riddle. I now hope you will 
also come to experience that it is possible for a mer- 
chant to do his business well, and yet to think all the 
time of Jesus. L. 





THE SHULAMITE TELLS HER STORY. 


“ By night on my bed I sought him whom my soul loveth: I sought him, but I found him not. 
in the streets, and in the broad ways I will seek him whom my soul loveth: I sought him, but I found him not. 


I will rise now, and go about the city 
The watchmen that go 


about the city found me: to whom I said, Saw ye him whom my soul loveth? It was but a little that I passed from them, but I found him 


whom my soul loveth.”—Solomon’s Song, iii. 1—4. 
I. 
In my Belovéd’s garden, in my quiet bower I lay, 
And having tasted of his cup I slept the hours away, 
When lo! a voice within my ear—I waken’'d on the spot— 
I ecall’d, I sought for my Belov’d—I sought—but found 
Him not. 
II. 
O sorrowful my waking was, and sore perplex’d my mind, 
When Him my heart did so desire my glance could nowhere 
find ; 
I sprang in terror from my bed, and cried, ‘‘I will arise, 
And go about the city’s streets until He meets my eyes. 


III. 


‘¢ And I will call and call again, nor ever will be still, 

Till—O poor soul, what words are these ?—why sayest thou 
‘7 will,’ 

As tho’ thy own weak will and sight would not alike prove 


vain 
To reach thy loved One where He is, or bring Him back again? 


“* As though, indeed, it had me been of his own grace most 

That He, the King of Heaven, e’er held his sceptre out to 

] hurried weeping through the streets, and in the broad ways 

But ne Ta my soul loveth, He, alas! I had not found. 
v. 


My fears, my doubts redoubled as I search’d on every side, 
My sight grew ever dimmer and my heart within me died. 
The watchmen found me—I stood still, and cried to them, 


**O tell, 

Tell me if you have seen Him pass, the Friend I love so 
well ?” 

VI. 

Alas! my spirit counsel sought and comfort craved from 
man, 

As tho’ these watchers needs must know their Master’s path 
aud plan; 


As though a mortal could make plain all secrets of his grace, 
Or help us to behold Him when He wills to hide his 


face. 
vi. 
He has indeed his watchmen who upon the watch-tower 
He suds throughout the city’s streets his tried and faithful 
Comet ad knowledge too are theirs,—and yet they did me 
1arm, 


Because I sought in my distress to make of flesh my arm. 








VIII. 
I turn’d aside, they could not help—I felt ’twas so at last. 
When as I but a little, but a little from them pass‘d, 
When I most utterly despair’d of my own skill or might, 
When I confess’d all help of man to be but poor and slight ; 


Ix. 


When of my own weak will no more I dared to think or 
speak, 

When with a sense of impotence my heart was like to break ; 

*Twas then I found Him, then He drew near to my soul 


again 
"Twas then He set me free from all my grief and fear and pain. 


2. 
*Twas then I found Him, held Him fast, —twas then that He 
reveal’d 
Why He had bow’d me down so low, and why his face con- 
ceal'd. 


“It was not only to enjoy that He had woo’d my soul, 
Not only to be sick with love I was by Him made whole ; 


XL 
Not only because peace and joy He scatter’d full and free, 
Was I to love the Giver Good of joy and peace to me 
No; since I in myself remain so poor, so weak, so small 
That if He ever leave me, I can only fail and fall ; 


XII. 


Therefore in rest supine no more I venture to delight, 

I will not in his service shrink from toil, or pain, or fight. 

I give myself to Him, nor ask what wages I shall win : 
Enough that I am saved, enough that I’m absolved from sin ! 


XIII. 
Tis true that at the first He leads his bride to solitude, 
But only that her spirit there may be with strength endued,— 
Strength to do battle with the foe that threatens heart and 
life ; 
To fight without, to fight within, till uvath shall end the 
strife, 
XIV. 
Me too He took and led apart into his silent bowers, 
Refresh’'d my soul with joy’s sweet wine, and gave me 
peaceful hours : 
3ut now I go into the world, ’tis so his love decrees, 
To tell and testify of Him so long as He shall please. 


Xv. 
This is the lesson that He taught—I learn it with delight ; 
I take his easy yoke on me, 1 bear his burden light. 
There may be darksome hours in store, and foes may gather 
round, . 
3ut Him whom my soul loveth—Him, once more—for aye— 





I’ve found ! L @ G. 
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Every journal has written, and every speaker has 
spoken, during’ the last few weeks, of the death of 
Lord Palmerston ; and with hardly an exception, the 
fitting tribute has been paid to the memory of one 
who served his country so long and so ably, and who 
was so largely endowed with the virtues that conciliate 
kindly feeling. It was not to have been expected 
that the deepest emotions of the nation would be 
stirred by the departure of one who had more than 
completed the term of fourscore, and whom men liked 
rather than loved; or that the mourning of the 
nation would be at all so profound, as it was nearly 
four years ago, when death so suddenly struck down, 
in the person of the Prince Consort, the highest, if 
not the foremost, of our public men. In the wide 
expression of feeling called forth by Lord Palmerston’s 
death, the chief and almost the only painful thing has 
been the loud and confident manner in which some of 
his admirers have pronounced upon his religious con- 
dition. No one would blame attached and pious 
relatives, in the agony of their anxiety about the 
spiritual state of one of whom they have stood in 
doubt, laying hold of every death-bed word or look 
that could be construed into a sign of devout feeling, 


‘and persuading themselves that the soul of their 


departed one was safe. But it is a different thing to 
hasten before the public with these treasured memo- 
rials of the death-bed, and call on all men, almost as 
an article of faith, to hold the same conclusion. It 
was in a different way that the Christian mind of the 
country settled into the belief it rejoices to entertain 
regarding the Prince Consort, whose last utterances 
served to indicate the connection between a blame- 
less and useful life, and the faith from which it 
sprung. In the present instance, the prevailing 
feeling seems to be that it is a case in which we ought 
to ‘‘judge nothing before the time ;” abstaining alike 
from harsh judgments against, and confident judgments 
in favour of, the great man who is gone. 


Ever since the issuing of the royal proclamation 
for prayer for deliverance from the cattle plague and 
the cholera, there has been no small discussion in 
some quarters whether or not prayer in such a case 
could have any avail. The chief arena of the dis- 
cussion has been in the columns of the Pall Mall 
Gazette; but with that strong tendency which the 
secular journals of the day show to discuss religious 
questions, many other newspapers have joined in the 
debate, Professor Tyndall, of the Royal Institution, 
well-known for his works on ‘ Heat,” and ‘‘ The 
Glaciers of the Alps,” and for his eminence in physical 
science generally, maintained in the boldest manner 
the invariable sequence of natural phenomena, and 
declared that prayer was only a sign of ignorance, 
as no one would pray against an effect when he knew 
its cause. In Edinburgh, the opposition has been 
led by a Congregationalist minister, whose unexpected 
championship has awakened an interest somewhat 
resembling that created by Dr. Colenso’s position in 
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relation to the controversy on the Pentateuch, Many 
ingenious and able answers have been given to the 
objection, which, however, is by no means a new one, 
and will be found to have been handled by several of 
our ablest theologians, such as Dr. Chalmers, in his 
Cholera Sermon in 1832, ‘* On the Efficacy of Prayer 
and the Uniformity of Nature ;” M. Guizot, in his 
‘* Meditations on Christianity ;” and Professor Mansel, 
in the ‘* Aids to Faith.” It is admitted that there is 
a real difficulty, as there always must be, where the will 
of the Infinite Being comes into contact with that of the 
ereature, On the other hand, to cast ourselves on 
the Divine clemency in a time of awful danger is one 
of the best instincts of our nature, and it is in perfect 
harmony with both the spirit and the letter of the 
word of God. It seems quite a gratuitous thing to 
provoke a quarrel between religion and science on 
such a point ; for religious men are at least as ready 
as any to show respect for the laws of nature by 
trying to avert the natural causes of disease, so far as 
they are known ; and men of science would be yield- 
ing to no superstitious feeling by joining in a devout 
acknowledgment of the Divine Sovereignty. Prac- 
tically, the question—whether prayer or sanitary pre- 
cautions should be resorted to?—is solved, as so many 
similar problems are solved, by the comment of our 
Lord : ‘* These ought ye to have done, and not to 
leave the other undone.” 


The Charges of Bishops, both in England and Ire- 
land, amid much that has special interest for the 
diocese or the church with which they are connected, 
often contain views of wider interest, and more 
universal application. Dr. Trench has lately de- 
livered his first charge, as Archbishop of Dublin. On 
the vexed question of National Education in Ireland, 
he indicated his opinion in favour of a compromise— 
denominational grants where there is room enough 
for two schools, and grants on the present system to 
continue where there is not. He is very far from 
regarding this as the best arrangement, but as the 
best that is practicable under present circumstances. 
On the subject of revivals, Dr. Trench expressed his 
opinion that in themselves they were good and profit- 
able, and only mischievous when the means employed 
were merely sensational appeals to the feelings. With 
these convictions, he had ventured upon an eight 
days of special services in the summer of last year, 
taking Bray for a centre, and including so far as 
possible the neighbouring parishes in the scheme. 
Sixteen sermons had been preached there, and seven- 
teen in the neighbouring parishes ; there had been 
daily communion, and two numerously-attended con- 
ferences of the clergy. The work had been of so 
encouraging a nature that he trusted next year to 
repeat the experiment in some other part of the 
diocese, Dr, Harold Browne has also delivered his 
primary charge as Bishop of Ely. Among its practical 
recommendations, one is in favour of weekly classes 


for young people who have left school, for instruction. 
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and counsel from the clergymen, who ought also to 
hold personal intercourse with each candidate for con- 
firmation. He expressed his sense of the very urgent 
need in these times of candidates for the ministry 
** of high powers of thought, deep learning, the wisdom 
of the serpent, with the harmlessness of the dove. 
Never have we more needed men whose wit would be 
bright anywhere, but who will restrain it gladly that 
it should never sparkle for selfish honour, still less 
wound for selfish vanity, but shine only for the glory 
of God. And if we need such, we ought to have 
some places in which we can give them honour, if they 
do not seek it for themselves.” At a meeting of the 
(Auxiliary) Bible Society of Oxford, Dr. Payne Smith, 
the recently appointed Professor of Divinity, ex- 
pressed himself thus on the authority of the Bible :— 
‘*Tf in any point all the great fathers of the Church 
were agreed, it was that the Bible was the sole rule of 
faith, the sole authority to which orthodox and heretic 
alike must appeal in support of their views. Untroubled 
by the disputes that had arisen in modern times as to 
the exact nature and extent of inspiration, they held 
in the fullest way that Scripture was inspired, and as 
a matter of fact, for twelve centuries, not a voice had 
been raised in opposition to this doctrine, except upon 
the part of an obscure section of the Arians (the 
Anomeei), and by a monk of Constantinople (Euthy- 
mius), who, at the end of that period, had brought 
upon himself universal reprobation by saying, that it 
was no wonder there were discrepancies in the Gospels, 
for the Evangelists were but men, and wrote some- 
time after the events which they recorded happened.” 
It may be interesting to some to know, that six years 
ago, collections were made for the British and Foreign 
Bible Society in three of the colleges of Oxford, last 
year in seven, and this year in ten colleges. 


The autumnal session of the Baptist Union at Brad- 
ford was attended by between four and five hundred 
ministers and delegates. It was opened by an address 
from the President, the Rev. Dr. Angus, on the con- 
ditions of true prosperity in churches. This prosperity, 
he urged, was ever in proportion to the inspired truth 
they devoutly held, the loving, self-devoting spirit 
they cherished towards themselves and the world, and 
the special grace and blessing of the Holy Ghost, 
which was ever, in accordance with God’s promise, in 
proportion to the earnestness and constancy of their 
prayers. The attention of the meeting was also 
directed to the state of the Baptist missions, to the 
persecution of their brethren in Saxony, and to the 
colleges of the denomination. 


A similar meeting of the Congregational Union has 
been held at Bristol. The opening address of the 
Chairman—the Rev. D. Thomas—bore on the Chris- 
tian nurture of the young, and on the course which 
would tend most, under God’s blessing, to secure the 
children of pious parents to the Church of God. 
Among the other topics considered, the subject of 
home-missions had a somewhat prominent place. Mr. 
Newman Hall dwelt on the. sad statistics of attend- 
ance on public worship which our large towns furnish ; 
Salford having but 29 per cent. at worship, Preston 








| 
| 20, Birmingham 18, and London only 12. In Lon- 


don, out of three millions, there were but 374,000 at 
church at one time. It is calculated that there are 
at least a million of persons in London who never go 
to the house of God. The class of skilled mechanics 
do not go to places of worship. Not more than two 
or three in a hundred are regular worshippers. Dr. 
Pusey had truly said, ‘*It would be better for the 
multitudes of London if they had been born in Cal- 
cutta, because the charity of Christian missions might 
have had some chance of meeting them there.” Dr. 
Vaughan and Dr. Raleigh gave an account of their 
recent visit to the Congregational churches of the 
United States, which excited much interest. 


November is always a memorable month in Edin- 
burgh, being the commencing month of the College 
session, and of several collateral institutions. Friday, 
the 3rd of that month, was remarkable in Edinburgh 
for the delivery of two very noticeable discourses—one 
by Mr. Gladstone, Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
quitting the office of Rector of the University ; the 
other by Mr. Froude, the historian, inaugurating the 
season of the Philosophical Institution. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s discourse was on the place of ancient Greece 
in the providential order of the world. He held that, 
in the Providence of God, the Greeks had had an 
important and special function to fulfil in preparing 
the way for the Incarnation. To them it had been 
entrusted to shadow forth the connection between 
deity and humanity—to represent the indwelling of 
God in the human form, and thus prepare the world 
for the advent of the ‘‘ Word made flesh.” The 
body of the discourse consisted of illustrations of this 
position, derived from the respect for human life 
among the Greeks, their admiration of the human 
form, the honour they paid to woman, and other such 
things, especially in the heroic and the Homeric 
periods. It has not been generally thought that Mr. 
Gladstone was very successful in establishing his 
theory, especially as he himself acknowledged that at 
the time of the Advent the state of feeling and prac- 
tice in Greece had degenerated in a marked and 
lamentable way, even on the points which he had 
selected. But the devout tone that marked the dis- 
course was very noticeable, and the testimony to the 
special inspiration and the blessed revelations of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, was given with marked emphasis, 
and called forth from the audience the loudest burst 
of applause. ‘‘ There is no need,” he remarked, “in 
order to a due appreciation of our debt to the ancient 
Greeks, that we should either forget or disparage the 
function which was assigned by the Almighty Father 
to his most favoured people. Much profit, says St. 
Paul, had the Jew in every way. He had the oracles 
of God : he had the custody of the promises : he was 
the steward of the great and fundamental conception 
of the unity of God, the sole and absolute condition 
under which the Divine idea could be upheld among 
men at its just elevation. No poetry, no philosophy, 
no art of Greece, ever embraced, in its most soaring 
and widest conceptions, that simple law of love to- 
wards God and towards our neighbour, on which 
‘two commandments hang all the law and the pro- 
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phets,’ and which supplied the moral basis of the new 
dispensation. There is one history, and that the most 
touching and most profound of all, for which we 
should search in vain through all the pages of the 
classics —I mean the history of tho human soul in its 
relations with its Maker; the history of its sin, and 
grief, and death, and of the way of its recovery to 
hope and life, and to enduring joy. For the exercises 
of strength and skill, for the achievements and for the 
enchantments of wit, of eloquence, of art, of genius, 
for the imperial games of politics and war, let us seek 
them on the shores of Greece. But if the first among 
the problems of life be, how to establish the peace and 
restore the balance of our inward being ; if the highest 
of all conditions in the existence of the creature be his 
aspect towards the God to whom he owes his being, 
and in whose great hand he stands, then let us make 
our search elsewhere. All the wonders of the Greek 
civilisation heaped together are less wonderful than is 
the single Book of Psalms. Palestine was weak and 
despised, always obscure, oftentimes and long trodden 
down beneath the feet of imperious masters, Greece 
for a thousand years, 


‘Confident from foreign purposes,’ 


repelled every invader from her shores, and, fostering 
her strength in the keen air of freedom, she defied, 
and at length overthrew, the mightiest of empires ; 


, and when finally she felt the resistless grasp of the 


masters of all the world, them too, at the very moment 
of her subjugation, she subdued to her literature, 
language, arts, and manners. Palestine, in a word, 
had no share of the glories of our race ; they blaze on 
every page of the history of Greece with an over- 
powering splendour. Greece had valour, policy, re- 
nown, genius, wisdom, wit,—she had all, in a word, 
that this world could give her; but the flowers of 
Paradise, which blossom thinly, blossomed in Pales- 
tine alone.” 

Mr. Froude’s discourse was on ‘‘ The Influence of 
the Reformation on the Scottish people.” It was 
chiefly important as repelling charges that have of 
late been so often brought against the religion of Scot- 
land. Considering the high quarters from which these 
charges have come, and the confident tone in which 
they have been uttered, it was no slight thing to hear 
a historian of Mr. Froude’s eminence, research, and 
impartiality, proclaim and prove that John Knox had 
not only saved his country, but, in a sense, created 
the Scottish nation. ‘‘ Passing over knight and noble, 
he had touched the farmer, the peasant, the petty 
tradesman, and the artisan, and turned the men of 
clay into men of steel.” And as to the character of 
the people moulded -under these influences, there was 
much to be said in their favour. ‘‘ There have rarely 
been seen in this world a set of people who have 
thought more about right and wrong, and the judg- 
ment about them of the upper powers. Longheaded 
thrifty industry, a sound hatred of all waste, impru- 
dence, idleness, extravagance—the fect planted firmly 
upon the earth—a conscientious sense that the worldly 
virtues are nevertheless very necessary virtues ; that 
without them honesty, for one thing, is not possible, 
and that without honesty no other excellence, religious 








or moral, is worth anything at all—this is the stuff of 
which Scottish life was made, and very good stuff it 
is. It has been called gloomy, austere, harsh, and 
such other epithets. . . . I should rather say, that 
the Scotch had been an unusually happy people. In- 
telligent industry, the honest doing of daily work, 
with a sense that it must be done well, under penalties ; 
| the necessaries of life moderately provided for ; and 
a sensible content with the situation of life in which 
| men are born—this through the week, and at the end 
of it the ‘Cottar’s Saturday Night,’ the homely 
family, gathered reverently and peacefully together, 
and irradiated with a sacred presence. Happiness! 
such happiness as we human creatures are likely to 
know upon this world will be found there, if any- 
where !” 








Some very interesting letters have lately appeared in 
| the Guardian on the religious condition and prospects 
| of Italy. The writer’s standpoint is not the same as our 
own, but the letters, which are dated from Florence, 
| Show signs of much candour and care. He has no- 
| thing good to report, either of the priests, or of the 
| masses, or of the upper class belonging to the Roman 
| Catholic Church. ‘The priests are corrupt ; not. per- 
| haps to the full extent of some scandals that are in 
| circulation, but certainly as practising a tyranny and 
extortion on the death-bed and at the confessional 
that justify the charges of the author of the celebrated 
‘*Le Maudit.” Among the masses there is as much 
superstition as ever, perhaps more ; all other altars 
are deserted for that of Mary, and even in the cathe- 
dral of Florence, there is hardly a soul at high mass, 
while at the same time, and in the same place, the 
chapel of Mary is blazing with lights and thronged 
with devotees of all classes and sexes, though chiefly 
females, Among the higher ranks, religion seems not 
to be a subject of the slightest interest. An Italian 
nobleman of great distinction, as well as of great 
simplicity and religious earnestness of character, 
assured the writer that he did not know of another 
man of his order in Florence who professed to be 
actively and openly concerned about the interests of 
religion. Among the younger members of the upper 
class simple disbelief and infidelity are common. But 
on the other hand, there are striking symptoms of an 
earnest religious movement among the lower classes. 
Amongst them are to be found schools to teach 
children, chapels in which to preach to grown-up 
people, numberless controversial publications, dépéts 
and shops at which they are sold below their cost 
price, distribution of the Scriptures on a large scale, 
subscriptions, associations—in a word, Propaganda, 
with all its ardent features and reality. The basis of 
this movement is chiefly from the Waldenses, and 
partly from foreign—chiefly British, and emphatically 
| Scottish—agencies. Some of the Protestants com- 
plain of the excessive rigidity of the Waldenses, and 
have thrown off all church organisation and forms. The 
writer goes on to give the following remarkable 
account of Dr. De Sanctis, the Waldensian leader in 
Ttaly :— 
‘* This: very remarkable man seems to me to be 
doing far more in his own sphere than Passaglia, and 
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to be the living and working representative of Italian 
religious reform in the only shape in which it is as yet 
really in action. He is at the head of a theological 
school or seminary consisting of some twenty young 
men, whom he can hardly fail to imbue with a portion 
of his own indomitable fire and energy, and with 
whom he resides in a large building, still called by 
courtesy a Palazzo, once the property of the Arch- 
bishop of Florence, and purchased by foreign and, of | 
course, chiefly English funds, for the foundation of | 
this college. In a large and commodious chapel | 
belonging to the same, De Sanctis preaches every | 
Sunday to an audience far more numerous than I | 
expected to find in Tuscany, and far more earnest and | 
attentive than any similar congregation I saw either | 
in Turin, Milan, or elsewhere. To be sure, the 
preacher was a man of different vein and calibre, pos- 
sessing a remarkable power of rousing and fixing the | 
sympathies and attention of a congregation such as he | 
addressed, composed almost entirely of the humbler | 
classes. And yet De Sanctis is anything but a man 
of imposing appearance, or answering to our idea of a 
divinity teacher. He wears no gown or ecclesiastical | 
vestment of any kind, dresses absolutely like a lay- 
man, even to wearing a spotted neck-tie, turn-down 
collar, and breast-pin; and when he entered the 
church at a side door, laid down his brown straw hat 
and walking-stick upon the communion-table in front 
of the pulpit previous to ascending the latter. This 
was carrying sans facgon pretty nearly as far as it 
could go in such matters. But his teaching has been 
above his appearances when I have heard him, and his 
power over his hearers evidently very great. His 
publications are very numerous and widely dissemi- | 
nated. You meet with them everywhere; and 
though far less bulky, their effect must be infinitely 
greater than that produced by Passaglia’s heavy pro- 


| 


was offered a bishopric if he would return to his 
allegiance ; nor can we wonder at the authority he 


‘had thrown off being desirous at almost any cost 
| to stop tlfe mouth of so formidable and well-initiated 
| an opponent.” 


In the United States of America the re-union of 
the Churches of North and South, divided by the civil 
war, is occupying much attention. In the case of the 
Episcopal Church, where no separation took place till 
the war began, there seems every prospect of a speedy 
re-union. The case of the Presbyterian Churches is 
more complicated. For a considerable time the Pres- 
byterian Churches have been divided into two—old 
and new schools. In the Southern States these two 
branches united during the war. In the other States 
they are still separate, and the question to which of 
them the United Southern Church will go, is not simpli- 
fied by the terms on which either branch professes 
itself willing to receive them. Both branches have 
pronounced the Southern Churches guilty of treason, 
and demand a humble acknowledgment of this sin as 
a condition of re-union. In the case of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, which in the South still advocates 
slavery, the breach, it is thought, will be still more 
difficult to heal.—It is interesting to observe how 
well the contributions to the cause of missions have 
kept up, amid all the excitement of the war. The 
American Board of Missions, at its late sitting at 
Chicago, has raised, during the year, 534,763 dol- 
lars, which defrays all expenses, and leaves a small 
balance in the treasury. 


The account of the state of Christianity in Mada- 
gascar, which Mr. Ellis has given on his return home, 
is extremely interesting. The number of native Chris- 
tians in the capital of Madagascar he reckons at 
10,000, and in other parts of the island 5,000. A 





ductions, which no one seems to read except those 
who do not need them, or his newspapers, which no 
one seems to read at all. Italy is quite weary of and 


considerable proportion of the converts belong to the 
| upper classes of society, and in the families of the 


indifferent to mere scholastic theology, and must be | nobles and officers of the capital many of their chil- 
roused by a trumpet of quite a different sound if she | dren who haye attained adult age have renounced the 
is to be roused at all. The popularity and sale of | superstitions of their country, and are sincere wor- 


some of De Sanctis’s publications are immense. The 
sixteenth edition of ‘La Confessione’ has just appeared. 
The ‘Ritratto di Maria,’ or portrait of the Blessed 
Virgin, drawn from the Gospels, promises to be im- 
mensely popular. The ‘Il Purgatorio’ is at the 
second edition, and ‘La Messa’ and ‘II Papa’ equally 
in favour as specimens of popular controversy. The 
most widely-spread of all his publications, however, is 
his almanack, called ‘L?Amico di Casa,’ price two- 
pence, almost universally used among the people, both 
Catholic and Protestant, in spite of the opposition of 
the priests, and a most damaging exposure of the 
legends indulged in by Romish publishers in similar 
works. There can be doubt that these writings, now 
that they can no longer be checked or controlled by 
physical and material opposition, will end by produc- 
ing a wide effect upon the population. The move- 
ment, such as it exhibits itself at present, springs 
evidently from below. 


| shippers of the true God, and believers in Jesus Christ. 
The zeal and activity of the converts is very exemplary 
and striking. Every individual who professes to be- 
lieve the Gospel, labours to make known its truths, 
and commend its blessings to his neighbour ; and this 
accounts, under the Divine blessing, for the astonishing 
increase in the numbers, both of the congregations 
and the churches, during the short period of Mr. 
Ellis’s residence at the capital. 


Through a Wesleyan Missionary, accounts have 
been received of an interesting endeavour to forma 
regular government, which has been made by the 
people of the Fiji islands, A meeting, presided over 
by the British Consul, was held at Ovalau, on the 
8th and 9th of May, at which the principal chiefs 
were present, and agreed upon a constitution, confer- 
ring on one of their number, to be elected annually, 





It is asserted, on good | the office of president, appointing a general assembly 


authority, that De Sanctis, after he had fied | of chiefs to be held once a year, reserving to each of 


from Rome and taken refuge, I believe, at Malta, 


the seven chiefs local supremacy in his own territory, 
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appointing a code of laws to be prepared for the | 
entire group, and adopting a national flag for distine- 
tion from their neighbours. It was agreed to adopt 
such of the Tongan laws as were deemed applicable to 
Fiji, and various suggestions were forwarded to each 
state for consideration during the year. An interest- | 
ing illustration of the simultaneous march of Chris- | 
tianity and civilisation. | 


Turning now to the field of Literature, we call atten- | 
tion to two remarkable books—remarkable as illus- 
trating the occasional union of much personal Chris- 
tian excellence with opinions from which most of our 
readers would recoil. The first is a Letter by Dr. | 
Pusey ; the second is the Life of the late Mr. | 
Robertson, of Brighton. 

In a letter of more than four hundred pages, to his 
friend and fellow-worker, Mr. Keble, Dr. Pusey 
asserts his grounds for holding ‘* the Church of Eng- 
land a portion of Christ’s one holy Catholic Church, 
and a means of restoring visible unity.” In opposi- 
tion to Dr. Manning, he holds that the Church of 
England has in no way departed from the catholic 
faith, the heritage and the foundation of the Church 
universal. She is a portion of the one Catholic 
Church, though unfortunately not in visible commu- 
nion with other portions of it, in much the same way 
as the Greek Church is not in visible communion with 
the Latin, or the two portions of the Latin Church, 
during the great western schism, were not in visible 
communion with each other. But the truth is held 
by the Church of England, and the Church of Rome 
is the same. A great part of the letter is devoted to 
the establishment and illustration of this position. 
Dr. Pusey holds that, fairly explained, the articles 
and homilies are not so Protestant, and the authorita- 
tive dogmas of the Roman Church not so ultramontane 
as they at first appear. In fact, it only requires a 
candid mind and a loving heart to reconcile them to 
each other. But on one point, he admits a most 
formidable exception, and a dismal obstacle to the 
union he so longs for. This is the Romish doctrine 
regarding Mary. His soul is oppressed by the over- 
whelming evidence of the degree to which practically, 
in the minds of Roman Catholics, Mary is made to 
divide and even supersede the mediatorial functions 
of Jesus. And his distress reaches its climax when 
he considers how the present Pope has elevated the 
immaculate conception of Mary into an article of faith. 
For if Pio Nono has done this in regard to the _Imma- 
culate Conception, what is to prevent other Popes 
doing the same in regard to many other beliefs, prac- 
tically held by Roman Catholic people? He finds 
some consolation in the fact that the Pope had no 
right to do as he did ; that his ‘* constitution ” estab- 
lishing the Immaculate Conception was irregular and 
uncanonical, and also that it was very far from express- 
ing the universal opinion of the bishops of the Church. 
A very interesting portion of the letter and the appen- 
dix, consists of a summary of the views of the bishops, 
and others who were opposed to the “ constitution.” 
Singularly enough, among these opponents were all the 
professors at Maynooth. Another heavy blow and 
great discouragement befel Dr. Pusey, after his letter 





was written, and forms the subject of a very dolorous 
postscript. This was the perusal of the Pope’s cele- 
brated Encyclical Letter of last year. Dr. Pusey was 
thunderstruck by the degree to which the claim of per- 


| sonal infallibility is confessedly advanced by the Pope. 


Here too he finds some consolation in the fact that 
his claim is unwarranted, and that, supposing it con- 
ceded in the case of previous Popes, the greatest in- 
consistencies and absurdities must follow. However 
curious this letter may be, as thedream of one who 
to avery subtle mind unites a devout soul and a 
loving heart, it is amazing that Dr. Pusey can see so 
little difference between the Roman Catholic and any 
Biblical Church. The great gulf between Churches 
that in the spirit of Holy Scripture place Jesus before 
the sinner as the great mediator, and Churches that 
practically draw away the soul from Him, cannot be 
filled up by Dr. Pusey’s subtle explanations. Dr. Pusey 
speaks ina kindly tone of other bodies of Protestants. 
His allusions to them are respectful, with no sting of 
bitterness or contempt. Amid all his strange specu- 
lations and dangerous views, a tone of deepest rever- 
ence and love pervades the letter for the one Lord 
and only Saviour of the sinner. However little alive 
we may hold him to be to the tendency of his views 
and system to obscure the mediatorial glory of Jesus, 
we can have no doubt of his own profound devotion 
to Him whose blood cleanseth from all sin ; and as 
little can we question that his heart’s desire and 
prayer is, that the world may be brought to know 
and love its only Saviour, and to revere the Name 
that is above every name, 


The ‘* Life and Letters of Frederick W. Robertson, 
M.A., Incumbent of Trinity Chapel, Brighton, edited 
by Stopford A. Brooke, M.A.,” gives a deeply inte- 
resting account of one of the most remarkable and 
impressive preachers of our day. Born in 1816 ; 
educated at the Edinburgh Academy and at Oxford ; a 
curate, for a short time at Winchester and at Chelten- 
ham, and afterwards incumbent of St. Ebbe’s, Oxford, 
and finally of Trinity Chapel, Brighton, he died in 
1858 at the early age of thirty-seven, having, in the 
middle of his ministerial life, passed through a change 
in theological opinion remarkable alike for its com- 
pleteness and its rarity. At first he was thoroughly 
attached to the evangelical school ; at Oxford he was 
noted for his earnest and consistent piety ; he was a 
rigid sabbatarian, and a warm advocate of Calvinistic 
theology. The change he underwent not only with- 
drew him from Calvinistic theology and the fellowship 
of the Evangelical body, but gave him an intense dis- 
like to the system, and led him to speak strongly 
against the ordinary view of the atonement, of the 
inspiration of the Scriptures and of the obligation of 
the Sabbath. Yet the change was accompanied with 
no laxity of life and no abatement of earnestness ; his 
attachment to the person of the Saviour was as strong 
as ever, and his zeal for the promotion of personal reli- 
gious earnestness and inward excellence burned with 
inextinguishable ardour. His preaching was more 
than popular in the ordinary sense, it was singularly 
effective; and that among two classes that would 
hardly have been expected to appreciate him together 
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—men of highest intellect and culture on the one 
hand, and the working classes on the other. His 
published sermons have been even more widely influ- 
ential than when preached ; having not merely had 
a most extensive circulation, but having been read and 
admired by a much greater variety of classes than the 
sermons of any other preacher of the day. The me- 
moir throws considerable light on all this, Mr. 
Robertson was a man of the most intensely sympa- 
thetic nature, with a nervous temperament developed 
to a pitch of sensibility that showed the action of 
disease. The illness of which he died was an affection 
of the brain. His sympathetic temperament led him 
to recoil from what he considered the dogmatism of 
the school in which he had been brought up; and 
fancying that their system discouraged views to which 
he attached the highest importance—views regarding 
the person of the Saviour, the spirit of self-sacrifice, 
and the supreme importance of inward excellence— 
he persuaded himself that its influence was perni- 
cious, and expressed himself accordingly. He re- 
jected the evangelical theology because he thought it 
excluded such things; whereas a more thoroughly 
comprehensive view of truth would have shown that 
it included them all, and that the exclusion was 
only practised by its narrower adherents. But 
with these drawbacks, it is impossible not to be 
deeply impressed with the singular beauty and purity 
of his character, the fervour of his love for Christ, the 
intensity of the pain he suffered on account of the 
sins and sorrows of humanity, the noble devotion with 
which he threwin hislot with the poor and the oppressed, 
and his fearless courage in uttering his sentiments, no 
matter what outcry might be raised against him. He 
was one of those who early saw the importance of what 
is now so generally admitted to be important—the 
condition of the working classes in England ; and the 
service he rendered about the trying period of 1848-9 
in restraining the wild spirit which had come over 
from the Continent, in guiding the working classes 
wisely, and in promoting a spirit of sympathy 
between employers and employed, and between rich 
and poor generally, was one of the most promi- 
nent features of his life. 

Whatever may at one time have been ‘‘ A Dutch- 
man’s difficulties with the English language,” there is 
very little sign of Mr. de Liefde’s having had much to 
do with them in the composition of his beautiful and 





most attractive book, ‘*Six Months among the Chari- 
ties of Europe.” As the composition of a foreigner 
whose first lessons in English were obtained from the 
English Bible, these handsome volumes would be very 
remarkable, even if they had no higher interest or 
value. We do not need to tell the readers of the 
Sunpay Macazine of the charm that belongs to M. 
de Liefde’s writings—the happy spirit which breathes 
in them, the directness, the raciness, the picturesque- 
ness of his style. We do not need to tell of his strong 
attachment to the great truths of the Word of God, 
—how he ever writes as one whose own spirit has 
been bathed in the great love of God in Christ, and 
who delights to reflect on other hearts the sunshine 
that has brightened his own. His visits to the Cha- 
rities of Europe must have been congenial work. 
They were paid at three different times ; and alto- 
gether, six-and-twenty charities were visited, though 
he has not described in his volumes more than fifteen. 
The reader will find here a most graphic account of 
several institutions well-known to fame, and of others 
whose usefulness is hardly smaller, though their cele- 
brity may be less. The Rauhe Haus at Horn ; the 
Deaconess House at Kaiserswerth; Father Zeller’s 
School at Beuggen ; the Asylum at Diisselthal ; 
Pastor Heldring’s Establishments near Hemmen ; those 
of Mr. J. Bost at Laforce ; the Agricultural Colonies 
at Rijsselt and at Sainte Foy, are among those that 
are fully described in this book. It is impossible to 
read of these without feeling rebuked for apathy, list- 
lessness, and coldness in the great cause of Christian 
love. The Gospel of Christ has a fresh glory thrown 
back on it from these remarkable fruits of its loving 
spirit. M. de Liefde says most truly :—‘‘I have 
‘always been of opinion that nowhere could a better 
proof of the Divine origin of Christianity and of the 
truth of the Gospel be found, than in the story, simply 
told, of some charitable institutions. Whatever the 
Christian religion may apparently have in common 
with other religions, this much is certain, that true 
self-denying charity, which seeks the lost, loves the 
poor, and consoles the sufferer, is exclusively its 
own. There never were such things as charities 
known in Heathendom, however civilized ; nor were 
they even known in Israel before He appeared who 
taught his people to love their enemies, and to 
exercise charity towards the harlot, the publican, and 
the sinner.” 
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ent sROWN on) LIVER Of 


THE distinctive characteriatics + Ww ahich have have gain ned for Dr. pz Jonen’s Oil so 
much celebrity, the entire confidence of the most eminent members of the Medical 
Profession, and an unprecedented amount of public patronage, may be thus con- 
cisely enumerated :— 

I.—Its genuineness, purity, and uniform strength are ascertained and 
guaranteed. 

Ii.—It contains all the active and essential principles that therapeutic 
experience has found to be the most effective in the operation of the remedy. 

ITT.—It is palatable, easily taken, and creates no nausea. 

IV.—lIt is borne with facility by the most delicate stomach, and improves 

y the functions of digestion and assimilation. 

V.—Its medicinal properties and remedial action have been found to be 
immeasurably greater than those of any other kind of Cod Liver Oil. 

VI.—From the unequalled rapidity of its curative effects, it is infinitely more 
economical than any which is offered, even at the lowest price. 


CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF THE CHEST. 


The extraordinary virtues of Dr. p—E Joneu’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil in 
Pulmonary Consumption may now be considered as fully established. No remedy 
so rapidly restores the exhausted strength, improves the nutritive functions, stops 
or diminishes emaciation, checks the perspiration, quiets the cough and expect 
tion, or produces a more marked and favourable influence on the local malady. 

Dr. Waupsy, Jate Physician to the Hereford Infirmary, bears the following 
, high testimony to its efficacy from his own personal experience :— 

5 “T can take Dr. pE Joncu’s Oil without difficulty or dislike, and with as little inc 

' Yenience as water alone. Not only in my own case, but in many others I have seen, it 
faused an improvement of chest symptoms, and an increase of weight, so soon and so last 
‘as to be quite remarkable. I believe Dr. pr JONGH’ s Oil to be the most valuable remedy we 
possess for chronic and constitutional disease.” 
* Dr. Hircnmay, Consulting Physician to the Liverpool’ Hote for’ Cotisuinp: 
tion, and Author of “A Manual ‘of Phthisis,” observes :— : 

“ Having extensively preseribed Dr. DE JonGH’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil fora long 
feries of years in-cases of Consumption, I deem it but an act of:justice to record my. emphatic 
testimony in favour of its superior merits as a preventive of ACIATION, and gener ally as-an 
excellent restorative in DeRiniry and DisrasEs or THE CH 

[For further Select Medical Opinions see other side. 
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ASTHMA—CHRONIC BRONCHITIS—COUGHS. 


In averting attacks of Asthma, and mitigating the symptoms of this distressing 
malady, the peculiar anti-spasmodic properties of Dr. pe Joneu’s Light-Brown 
Cod Liver Oil have been remarkably manifested. 

Dr. DE Joncu’s Oil has also been prescribed with marked and unvarying 
success in the treatment of Chronic Bronchitis, Dry Cough, and Humid or Winter 
Cough. 

It effectually corrects the morbid action and deposits of the mucous surfaces 
of the throat and bronchial tubes, and speedily allays the irritation which pro- 
vokes frequent and prolonged coughing. 

The actual benefit derived in a most severe case of chronic cough and laryn- 
geal irritation is thus conclusively stated by ARTHUR CrIDLAND, Esq., M.R.C.S. :— 

“ The effect of Dr. pk Joncu’s Cod Liver Oil on myself in the latter stage of hooping cough 
was remarkable. I suffered from excessive irritation of the larynx; consequently, I was greatly 
reduced in strength and appearance, and quite unable to attend to my professional duties. It 
occurred to me that the Oil which I was frequently prescribing would benefit my own case; and, 
after taking it a few days, its good effect commenced, and at the end of six weeks I regained my 
usual health and strength, and had entirely lost the laryngeal irritation, which was of a most 


harassing and fearfully distressing character. 


attendant on Dr. pz JonGH’s Oil.” 


“It is therefore with much pleasure I beg to add my testimony to the excellent results 





Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., 


Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland, 

“TI consider Dr. pe Jonecu’s Light-Brown Cod 
Liver Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to create 
disgust, and a therapeutic agent of great value.” 


Dr. LETHEBY, 
Medical Oficer of Health, and Chief Analyst to the 
City of London. 

**Tn all cases I have found Dr. pz Jonen’s Light- 
Brown Cod Liver Oil possessing ‘the same set of 
properties, among which the presence of cholaic 
compounds, and of iodine in a state of organic com- 
bination, are the most remarkable. It is, I believe, 
universally acknowledged that this Oil has great 
therapeutic power; and from my investigations, I 
have no doubt of its being a pure and unadulterated 
article,” 


Dr. LAWRANOE, 
Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saze-Coburg & Gotha, 
“T invariably prescribe Dr. pe Jonau’s Cod Liver 
Oil in preference to any other, feeling assured that 
I am recommending a genuine article, and not a 
manufactured compound in which the efficacy of 
this invaluable medicine is destroyed.” 


Dr. BARLOW, 


Senior Physician to Guy’s Hospital. 

“T have frequently recommended persons consult- 
ing me-to make use of Dr. pr Joneu's Cod Liver Oil. 
I have been well satisfied with its effects, and believe 
it to be a very pure Oil, well fitted for those cases in 
which the use of that substance is indicated.” 





SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


From innumerable medical and scientific opinions of the highest character in commen- 
dation of Dr. DE Joneu’s Liaut-Brown Cop Liver O11, the following are selected :— 


Sir JOSEPH OLLIFFE, M.D., 


Physician to the British Embassy at Paris. 
**I have frequently prescribed Dr. pg Jonen’s 
Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil, and I have every reason 
to be satisfied with its beneficial and salutary effects.” 


Dr, LANKESTER, F.B.S., 
Coroner for Central Middlesex. 

“T consider that the purity of this Oil is secured 
in its preparation by the personal attention of so 
good a Chemist and intelligent a Physician as Dr. 
pgs Joneu, who has also written the best Medical 
Treatise on the Oil with which I am acquainted. 
Hence, I deem the Cod Liver Oil sold under his 
guarantee to be preferable to any other kind as 
regards genuineness and medicinal efficacy.” 


Dr. GRANVISLE, F.R.8., 
Author of the ‘‘ Spas of Gerinany.” 

“Dr. Granville has found that Dr. pe Joyen’s 
Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil produces the desired 
effect in a shorter time than other kinds, and 
that it does not cause the nausea and indigestion 
too often consequent on the administration of the 
pale Oil.” 


EDWIN OANTON, Esq., F,B.C.S., 


Surgeon to Charing Cross Hospital. 

**For several years past I have been in the habit 
of prescribing Dr. pz Jonen’s Light-Brown Cod 
Liver Oil, and find it to be much more efficacious 
than other varieties of the same medicine which I 
have also employed with a view to test their relative 
superiority.” 





DR. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL is sold only in IMPERIAL Half-Pints, 2s, 64.; 
Pints, 4s, 9d.; Quarts, 9s.; Capsuled, and labelled with his Stamp and Signature, 
WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, 
By all respectable Chemists and Druggists throughout the World, 

SOLE CONSIGNEES : 


ANSAR, HARFORD & CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





CAUTION,~Boware of unprincipled attempts to substitute inferior or worthless preparations. 
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To be Published, in large Crown 8vo, 


Witn NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS on WOOD anv STEEL, 
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And thereafter in Monthly Parts till completed. 


Epinsurcu: W. OLIPHANT & CO. Lonpon: HAMILTON & CO. 





Orders received by all Booksellers. 


[See next page. 
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Ready with the January Magazines. 


IN LARGE CROWN 8VO, 


PART 1. PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
KITTO’S 


Datly Bible [llustratious. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION, REVISED, 
BY THE 


REV. DR PORTER, 


PROFESSOR OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE, BELFAST, 
AvutTnor oF ‘Murray’s HANDBOOK OF SYRIA AND PALESTINE,’ ‘THE GIANT CrTIEs OF BASHAN, ETC. 


With Numerous ILLUSTRATIONS on WOOD and STEEL. 
The Work will be completed in about Forty Monthly Parts. 





HESE ‘ILLUSTRATIONS’ consist of Original Readings for a Year on subjects relating to Sacrep 
History, BioGRaPHY, GEOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES, and THEOLOGY. Especially designed for the Family 
Circle and Sabbath School Teachers. 
This Edition, like the former, will consist of Two Series, as follows :— 


Morning Series, 
Vou. 


J, THE ANTEDILUVIANS AND PATRIARCHS. I. JOB AND THE POETICAL BOOKS. 

Il, MOSES AND THE JUDGES. Il. ISAIAH AND THE PROPHETS. 

Wl, SAMUEL, SAUL, AND DAVID. iil, LIFE AND DEATH OF OUR LORD. 

IV. SOLOMON AND THE KINGS. ! IV. THE APOSTLES AND THE EARLY CHURCH. 


It will be thoroughly revised by the Rev. Dr Porter of Belfast, and will be enriched by numerous Notes 
from his pen, bringing the ‘results of the latest researches to bear upon the subjects treated of in the Readings. 

The additional information thus given will in every case be kept distinct from the original text, and will 
be printed in good-sized type at the close of each day’s Reading. 

The highly favourable reception already given by the public to these Illustrations in their former shape, 
induces the Publishers to believe that, in this attempt to place them within the reach of a still wider circle in 
an improved form, their expectations of a greatly increased circulation will be fully realized. 


| Ghening Serics. 
Vor. 





The following Notices of the former Edition of the Work are selected from a 
large number of equally favourable Reviews: 

*I cannot lose this opportunity of recommending, in the ‘The idea of the present work is excellent. In “ Read- 
strongest language and most emphatic manner I can com- | ings” designed for each day of the year, but so brief that 
mand, this invaluable series of books. I believe, for the | they may be read aloud in ten minutes, the author goes 
elucidation of the historic parts of Scripture, there is nothing | over the outstanding facts and incidents in the sacred 
comparable with them in the English or any other language.’ | narrative; and from his boundless acquirements, sheds over 
Rew. John Angell James, them a flood of charming illustration.’—Znglish Presby- 

* This work has obtained, as it merits; a wide popularity. terian Messenger. 

Dr Kitto throws light throughout the series on many obscure 
allusions, says many tender andmany startling things, opens | (often of a very curious kind) than any other work of the 
his heart 'to.the readers ho unfolds-the stores of his learning | kind with which we are acquainted. We cordially re- 
~—alLhis utterances being in harmony with his avowed de- | commend it.’—Christian Treasury. 
| 


‘Contains a much larger amount of positive information 


sign,to make this work “really interesting as a reading-book 
to the family circle, for which it is primarily intended.” ’— 
Professor Ladie, in his ‘ Life of Pr Kitto. 

We scarcely remember to have met with a work which, 
so far as it)goes, better carries out its professed object,—to 
illustrate, or trow light upon, the scripture narrative. | into the true meaning of ancient customs detailed in Scrip- 
Within a brief space, and without any parade of learning, | ture, than one can find in any other book in the language. 
Dr Kitto has brought to bear the results of his profound | It abounds in the most shrewd analysis of human character 
scholarship, of his literary experience, and unaffected piety, and action; and in style throughout, there is singular ele- 
to aidithe reader of the sacred volume intelligently to under- gance and transparency.’—Scottish Presbyterian Magazine. 
stand its import. Amidst the multiplicity of ‘‘companions” 
to the Bible, we have never met with one better adapted 
for use, either in the private circle, or by the unlearned 
Christian inquirer.’—Nonconformist. 


‘We should wish to see this most useful book in every 
house. It contains a fund of most important biblical infor- 
mation.’— Church of England Magazine. 


‘A work of very high excellence. Thereis more of insight 


‘For family reading, especially in households which 
contain intelligent young people, these Llustrations are in- 
| estimable.’—Baptist Magazine. 
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LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED 


THE DIVINE LOVE: A Series of Discourses, 
Doctrinal, Practical,.and Experimental. By JoHNn 
Eaprr, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Biblical Literature to 
the United Presbyterian Church. Second Edition, just 
published, in crown 8vo, price 5s. 


THE MIRACLES HELPS TO FAITH, NOT 
HINDRANCES. By W.M. Tayxor, M.A., Minister 
of the Derby Road United Presbyterian Church, Liver- 
pool. Just published, in crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


NOTES ON THE GOSPELS. By Professor 
Jacosus, D.D. Vol. I. Matrnew; Vol. Il. MArk 
and Luke; Vol. III. Jonny. Just published, in crown 
8vo, price 3s. 6d. each. 


‘We spoke in strong commendation of the author’s Notes on 
Matthew, as having more fitness to the wants of those who have no | 
knowledge of the Greek Scriptures than any other popular com- | 
mentary known to us. We retain our opinion of the peculiar value | 
of his labours. This new volume is of the highest excellence for the 
discriminating use of the latest materials for exposition, and for the 
condensation and ciarness with which it unfolds and applies the 
contents of the Evangelists.’—Nonconformist. 


THE WORKS OF MICHAEL BRUOE. With a | 


Life of the Author by the Rev. A. B. Grosart, Liver- 
pool. Crown 8vo, toned paper, price 3s, 6d. 


A Library Edition of the above, illustrated with | 
numerous Photcgraphs. In foolscap 4to, price 10s. 6d. 
[Nearly ready. | 


THE LAMBS ALL SAFE; or, The Salvation of | 
Children. By the Rev. A. B. Grosarr of Liverpool, 
Author of ‘Small Sins,’ ete. Third Edition, in cloth 
antique, price 1s. 


JOINING THE CHUROH; or, Materials for Con- 


versation between a Minister and Intending Communi- 
cants. By the same Author. In cloth antique, price 1s. 


THE FAMILY OIROLE. By the Rev. A. Morton, | 
Edinburgh. Third Thousand, crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. | 


FIVE HUNDRED PLANS OF SERMONS. By 
the Rev. GrorGcE Brooks, Johnston. Crown 8vo, 
price 4s. 6d. ‘ 


THE HISTORY OF MOSES AND HIS TIMES: 


Viewed in Connection with Egyptian Antiquities. By 
the Rev. THorntey Sairu, Author of ‘ The History of | 
Joseph.’ Second Edition. Beautifully illustrated, crown | 
8vo, price 3s. 6d. 








BY W. OLIPHANT AND CO. 


THE HISTORY OF JOSHUA: Viewed in Oon- 


nection with the Topography of Canaan and the Cus- 
toms of 'the Times. By the Rey. THorsitey Smrrn. 
Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


THOUGHTS ON HOLY SORIPTURE. By Francis 
Torp Bacon. Selected from his Works by the Rev. 
J.G. Hatt. With Preface by the Rev. Joun Carrns, 
D.D., Berwick. Crown 8vo, price 8s. 6d. 


| LIFE OF JOHN KITTO, D.D. By John Eadie, 


D.D., LL.D. With Illustrations. 

price 2s. 6d.; gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. 
BYGONE DAYS IN OUR VILLAGE. By J.L.W. 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo, Illustrated, price 8s. 6d. 


STEPS IN THE DARK. ByH.M. Crown 8vo, 


with Frontispiece, price 3s. 6d. 


THE ORPHANS OF GLENULVA: A Story of 
Scottish Life. By the Author of ‘ The Pious Brothers,’ 
ete. Second Edition. Foolscap 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 


THE LAST DAYS OF THE MARTYRS. By 
the Rev. A. R. Bonar, Canongate, Edinburgh. Revised 
and re-written, with Illustrations. 16mo, price 2s. 


Tenth Thousand, 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG AT 1s. 6d. 
LITTLE ALFRED; or, The Influence of Home Training. 


| THE Cousins RECONCILED ; or, Prejudice Overcome. 


TALES OF My Sunpay SCHOLARS. 
ANNOT AND HER Porit: A Simple Story. 





BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG AT Qs. 


Anna Ross. Square 16mo. 

THe BEAUTY AND HER PLAIN SISTER. 

THE Decision; or, Religion Must be All or fs 
Nothing. 

Duncan’s CoTTAGE FIREsIDE. 

THe FamriLy AT HEATHERDALE. 

PIERRE AND His Famtty. 

PROFESSION IS NOT PRINCIPLE. 

Wuitecross’s ANECDOTES ON THE NEw TESTAMENT. 

Wnuitecross’s MoRAL AND RELIGIOUS ANECDOTES. 





WORKS BY THE LATE JOHN BROWN, 'D.D. 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 
NEW EDITIONS of the following Works by the late Joun Brown, D.D., Professor of 
Exegetical Theology to the United Presbyterian Church. 
AN EXPOSITION OF OUR LORD’S INTERCESSORY PRAYER. In 1 Vol. 
THE RESURRECTION OF LIFE: An Exposition of the Fifteenth Chapter of First 


Corinthians. In 1 Vol. 


EXPOSITORY DISCOURSES ON THE FIRST EPISTLE OF PETER. In 3 Vols. 


The New Editions will be printed in large type, on good paper, crown 8vo, and will form a Series of Five 
handsome Volumes. The first volume of St Peter will contain a beautiful Portrait of the Author, engraved 


by Lume Stocks. 


For the entire Series of Five Volumes, . ‘ = > bod 8 
Or, if taken separately, 

INTERCESSORY PRAYER, One Volume, . s j 0 4 6 

RESURRECTION OF LIFE, One Volume, . : b 0 4 6 

FIRST PETER, Three Volumes, ; : ; 013 6 


Immediately after the delivery of the copies which have been subscribed for, the price will be raised to Six 


Shillings a Volume. 


Subscribers’ Names will be received by 


W. OLIPHANT AND CO., 7, SOUTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH, 


AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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On the 15th December, 


PART I, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 





















BROWN’S 
Dictionary of the Brble. 


A NEW AND THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION 


BY THE AUTHOR’S SON, 
THE LATE 
DR WILLIAM BROWN, 
AUTHOR OF THE ‘HISTORY OF MISSIONS.’ 


4~— 
> 





HE present Edition of the well-known DictionaRy OF THE BIBLE by the late Rev. 
Joun Brown of Haddington, was prepared for publication, and left in readiness — 

for the press by the late Dr Witz1amM Browy, at the time of his death about two years 
ago. Its preparation had formed the constant employment of the last ‘seven years of Dr 
Brown’s life, and no labour or pains was spared by him to bring down the information to 
the latest date, and to render the work as perfect a popular Manual of Biblical Illustration 
as possible. The Publishers therefore venture to offer this edition of Brown’s Dictionary, 
not only as superseding all previous or existing editions of that work, but as probably sur- 
passing every other similar publication, at once in fulness and accuracy of information, 


beauty of typography, and general elegance of ‘getting up.’ 


The book will be published in Ten Monthly Parts, at One Shilling each, 
forming a handsome 8vo volume of about 560 pages, price 10s. 6d. 


2 
> 


EDINBURGH: 


WILLIAM OLIPHANT AND CQO,; 
EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS. 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. 
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SIXPENCE MONTHLY, 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED WITH WOOD ENGRAVINGS AND 
COLOURED PLATES, BY EMINENT ARTISTS, 


LEISURE HOUR, 


BA Family Journal 


oF 


INSTRUCTION AND RECREATION. 





Among the Tales and Papers in preparation for the New Year, the 
following may be announced :— 


THE GREAT VAN BROEK PROPERTY: a Tale of American 
Life. By J. A. Marrtayp, Author of “‘The Watchman,” “The Wan- 
derer,” “ Sartaroe,” etc. 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF GEORGE BURLEY. 
By G. E. Sargent, Author of “ Adventures of a City Arab.” 


CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY. By F. T. Bucxtanp, 
J. K. Lorp, F.z.s., and other Naturalists. 
PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF MODERN JEWISH 


CUSTOMS AND MANNERS, by Smz0n Sotomon. With 
descriptive Letter-press by M. N. ApiER. 


| AMONG THE OUTER HEBRIDES. By Miss I. Birp, Author of 


“The Englishwoman in America.” 
OXFORD AND ITS COLLEGES. By the Rev. F. Arnotp. 
SCENES IN SPAIN AND SWITZERLAND. Illustrated by 


EpwarD WHYMPER. 


A COLLEGIAN’S TOUR THROUGH NORTHERN 


EUROPE. With Illustrations, from Photographs, of Warsaw and other 
Capitals. 


SCENES OF ADVENTURE IN MANY LANDS. 


RAMBLES ROUND LONDON. 


FEMALE DRESS, Historically and Critically Discussed. 
With Ilustrations. 


SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC SKETCHES. 
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PORTRAITS AND BIOGRAPHIES of Eminent Men and 
Women: the Emperor Napoleon, Richard Cobden, Duchess of Orleans, 
Lieut. Maury, etc. 


POETRY OF THE BIBLE. By Wrttam Carpenter, Author of 
“ Biblical Companion,” etc. 

THE SCULPTURED SEPULCHRES and the Pillar Worship 
of the Celts in Brittany. 


4 





Weekly, One Penny; Monthly, Sixpence. 





NOW ON SALE, 


LEISURE HOUR Volume for 1865; 


CONTAINING 


The Awdries and their Friends, by Mrs. Prosser; Chambercombe, 
a Tale of North Devonshire ; the Main Chance, by the author of ‘‘ Cedar 
Creek ;” Adventures Ashore and Afloat; the Idler on the Rhine; Russ 
Pictures; Hints on Legal Topics; Zoological Notes; Biographies and 
Portraits of Sir Rowland Hill, John Leech, Sir Moses Montefiore, Joseph 
Sturge, Sir J. F. W. Herschel, and other eminent men. With a great 
variety of Miscellaneous Articles on subjects of social, scientific, and 
general interest. 

The whole, consisting of 832 imperial 8vo pages, and embellished with 
TweEtve Fouit-pace Ittustrations, CoLovRED on ON ToneED Paper, and 
One Hunprep ann Srxry-rignt Eneravines by eminent Artists, may 
be had for 

SEVEN SHILLINGS, IN CLOTH BOARDS. 


For Presents, copies may be obtained, elegantly bound, with gilt edges, 
price 8s. 6d.; half-calf extra, 10s. 





NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 








‘The LztsurE Hovr has every quality that 
should command alarge circulation. The illus- 
trations are numerous and superior. The con- 
tents are so written or selected as to have a 
direct bearing on the topics and events of the 
day, and have a living interest for every one, 
while its ficuons have no lack of adventure.”— 
The Times. 

** We would pay a tribute of warm commen- 
dation to this capital periodical.’’—Quarterly 
Review. 

“‘There is nothing like it at its price in 
periodical literature.” —Morning Herald. 


‘Full of entertaining literature.’’—Daily 
News. 

“*We can honestly say that we have found 
nothing in it but what is worthy of praise, and 
not a line which we could wish unwritten.’”’— 
The Press. 

** For beauty, richness, and correctness of 


| typography and illustration, few secular peri- 
| odicals will bear comparison with the Lzisurg 


Hovur.”—The Bookseller. 

“* For literary presents few can be better, 
and none at all comparable for the price.”— 
The Eclectic. 





Lonpon: 56, PATERNOSTER Row. 
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SIXPENCE MONTHLY, 


ILLUSTRATED IN THE BEST STYLE BY NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS, AND 
WITH COLOURED PICTURES FROM DESIGNS BY EMINENT ARTISTS, 


SUNDAY AT HOME, 


B Family Magazine for Subbath Reading. 





AMONG THE CONTRIBUTIONS PREPARED FOR THE NEW YEAR ARE 
THE FOLLOWING :— 


MANY YEARS AGO: the Events of a New Year’s Night. 

THE DOOR WITHOUT A KNOCKER. By the Author of “The 
' Artist’s Son.” 

POMPONIA: a Tale of Cesar’s Household. By Mrs. Wzzs, 


Author of “ Naomi; or, The Last Days of Jerusalem.” 


CHRONICLES OF AN OLD MANOR HOUSE, By G.E 
SarGent, Author of “ The Story of a Pocket Bible.” 


THEOLOGICAL PAPERS on the Leading Points of Recent 
Controversy. By the Rev. Dr. Ana@us, the Rev. T. R. Brexs, Principal 
FAIRBAIRN, Professor M‘Cosu, and other eminent Writers. 


SCENES IN THE HOLY LAND. Personal Narratives, by the Rev. 
B. H. Tristram, Author of “ The Land of Israel.” 


PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF A TEN YEARS’ MISSION 
IN HUNGARY. By the Rev. Roperr Smiru, formerly Missionary of 


the Free Church of Scotland. 


BETWEEN THE BOOKS: the History of the Time between 
the Old and New Testaments. With Illustrations, Inscriptions, 
Coins, etc. 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF THE GREAT AND GOOD. 
FIRESIDE MUSINGS, and other Essays. 

THE CATHEDRALS AND OTHER SACRED EDIFICES 
OF ENGLAND, with their Religious Associations, 
VISITS TO MEMORABLE PLACES AT HOME AND 

ABROAD. 


SABBATH THOUGHTS; or, Short Meditations for every 
Sunday in the Year. 


a _ a 
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BIBLE TEXTS. With Brief Expositions and Prayers. 


SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS, Practical Sermons, and 
Devotional Papers. 


MONTHLY RECORD OF RELIGIOUS EVENTS. 
SACRED POETRY. 


PAGES FOR THE YOUNG. With Tales, Scripture Questions, and other | 
Matter specially adapted for Young Readers. 








NOW ON SALE, 


SUNDAY at HOME Volume for 1865; 


CONTAINING 
Scenes from the Life of St. Paul, and their Religious Lessons, by 
the Rev. Dr. Howson ; Discussions on Infidelity ; Forty Acres, or Dancing 
the Old Year out and the New Year in; Fisher Bill, a narrative of 
Scottish Coast Life; the Two Voyages, or Midnight and Daylight, by 
W. H. Kingston; the Old Manor House, by G. E. Sargent; Ministerial 
Recollections; the Herod Family ; Biographies and Portraits of the Arch- 
bishop of York, Bishop Crowther, Rev. Dr. Grey, and other eminent 
Christians ; a Sermon for every Sunday in the Year; a Monthly Religious 
Record ; Narratives ; Illustrations of Christian Life ; Pages for the Young; 
Bible Enigmas and Exercises; and a variety of Miscellaneous Papers. 
The volume is enriched with Coourrep Frontisprecz, from a design by 
Joun GiiBert, and with Exrven other Ittusrrations, CoLouRED OR ON 
Tonep Parer; also with One Hunprep aNnp Firty-rive Eneravines, 
in the best style, by eminent Artists. 


SEVEN SHILLINGS, IN CLOTH BOARDS. 


In an elegant style of binding, price 8s. 6d.; and 10s. half-calf extra. 





NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


“The Sunpay at Home aims at religious 
instruction, although essentially in a popular 
form. It isawork which cannot be too heartily 
commended to the homes of the middle orders 
and the labouring classes—not that there is 
any reason why it may not be found equally 
acceptable in the castles and mansions of the 
gentry.” —British Quarterly Review. 

““We have turned over the pages of the 
Scunpay at Home with very sincere pleasure.” 
—Saturday Review. 

**The Sunpay at Home is a family book of 
first-rate valae.” — Christian World. 

** A welcome guest in every Christian home.” 
— Waterford Mail, 





“The Sunpay at Home and Lzersurz Hove 
hold their own with undiminished vigour, at- 
tractiveness, and fitness to universal useful- 
ness. A general excellence is hardly main- 
tained at so high a point, as to both hterature 
and illustrations, by any similar publications,” 
—Nonconformiet. 

“These volumes are marvels of cheapness, 
and contain a mass of wholesome reading 
for which we are especially thankful.” — The 
Churchman, 

** Wonderfully cheap. We rejoice in the 
wider spread, year by year, of these volumes; 
but we would have their circuiation increased 
a bundrediold,”’— Watchman, 





Lonpon: 56, PATERNOSTER Row. 
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J. THOMPSON'S 
MELLA ROSE AND KALYDOR 


SOAPS, 


For Softening the Skin and Beautifying the 
Complexion. 
In Hor or Cotp Ciimates THs Soap 18 INVALUABLE. 


Prices, 4d. and 6d. per Tablet. 





FACTORY : 
12, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, 
LONDON, W.C. 





Maker of Mallow, Windsor, Honey, Glycerine, 
and all kinds of Fancy Soaps. 


WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORTATION. 





IMPORTANT TO LADIES. 
D. NICHOLSON & CO., 


SILKE MERCERS TO THE QUEEN. 


Established 21 years. 
200 


PATTERNS OF NEW SILKS sent post free 
throughout the United Kingdom, or any other part of the 
world where the Pattern Post applies. 

The sets of patterns sent by NICHOLSON & CO. to their corre- 
spondents represent upwards of 100 different varieties, and a Stock of 
nearly £20,000 in value. 

Coloured Glacés, from 1s. 44d. per yard; Checked, from 1 Guinea 
the dress; Reversible Broché Silks, from 2 Guineas; Black Brochés, 
from £1 8s. 6d.; Moirés Antiques, from £1 19s. 6d.; Foulard Silks, 
for Seaside or India, 1 Guinea; Chéne Silks, from £1 18s. 6d. ; Black 
Glacés, Gros Grains, Gros Royals, &c., 20 per cent. under country prices. 

N.B.—Families residing in India or the Colonies, or who are about 
to proceed there, are invited to send for D. N. & Co.’s Outfitting 
List, the most complete ever issued, gratis and post free. 


D. NICHOLSON & CO., 
50 to 52, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 





“The Right Hon. EARL RUSSELL communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a Despatch 
from Her Majesty's Consul at Manilla to the effect that CHLORODYNE was the only remedy of service in Cholera.”—See 


the Lancet, December 31, 1864, 


Consumption, Coughs, Asthma, Bronchitis, Neuralgia, Diarrhea, Rheumatism, Spasms, &c. 


CHLOR 


OD YN E. 


CAUTION ¥1—VICE-CHANCELLOR Sir W. Pace Woop stated that Dr. J. Contis Browne was 
undoubtedly the Inventor of Chlorodyne.—See Times, July 13, 1864. 
Eminent Hospital Physicians of London state that Dr. J. Coutts Browne was the discoverer of Chlorodyne; that they prescribe it 


largely, and mean no other. 


The Public, therefore, are cautioned against using any other than Dr. J. CoLtis Browne's Chlorodyne. 


This INVALUABLE REMEDY produces quiet, refreshing sleep—relieves pain, calms the system, restores the deranged functions, and 
stimulates healthy action of the secretions of the body—without creating any of those unpleasant results attending the use of opium. Old 


and young may take it at all hours and times when requisite. 


Overwhelming medical testimony accompanies each Bottle. 


Beware of spurious compounds.—The only genuine has the words “ Dr. J, COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the Government 


Stamp. Sold in Bottles at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. 


Sole Agent and Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 
83, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. 








NEW HEATHER MIXTURES IN 
ABERDEEN WINCEYS. 


LESSEY’S MARKING INK. 


CHOCOLAT-MENIER. 





A Large Stock of the best Makes, 
made expressly for us in all the New Colours. 


New Violets, Browns, Greys, and Greens, 
price 1s. 6d., 1s. 114d., very best, 2s. 6d. 

A choice assortment of New Woollen Striped 
Skirtings, in all Fashionable Colours, 
price 1s. 64d., 2s. 2d., 2s. 9d. 

A cheap lot of Printed and Wove Flannel for 
Shirts, 1s. 94d., best quality, 2s. 2d. 

A large assortment of Ribbons, Gloves, 


Hosiery, Trimmings, Umbrellas, &c. ING INK.” 


Drapers, DRESSMAKERS, AND MILLINERS 
SUPPLIED WITH CUT LENGTHS at TRADE PRICE. 


Close on Saturdays at Four o’clock. 


LESSEY’S MARKING INK. 





INVENTED IN 1888. 


Price 6d. and 1s, per Bottle. 
ABSOLUTELY INDELIBLE 
AND 
INTENSELY BLACK. 


Twenty-seven years’ experi- 
ence has fully established the 
superiority of ‘‘ Lessey’s MarRK- 
Sold by all Chemists 
and Stationers’, and 


Wholesale at 97, High Street, 
Marylebone, London. 


The best Aliment for Breakfast. 





‘UNI ONIXUVH S.AUSSAT 














SCONSUMPTION 4,000,000 lbs. 


HOLESALE—23, Henrietta Street, 





JAMES SPENCE & C0., 
77 & 78, Sr. Pav.’s Cnurcnyarp, Lonpon. 





LESSEY’S MARKING INK. 











Covent Garden, London. 











a> RECKITISH)|AMOND 
~~ BLACK LEAD. 
Used in the Palaces of 


THE QUEEN 


and the 


PRINCE OF WALES; 


MORE CLEANLY, POLISHES MORE QUICKLY, & CHEAPER, 
Because -it is less wasteful, and because a little goes further 
than any other kind. Sold by Grocers, Druggists, Iron- 
mongers, &c. 

Reoxitr & Sons, Suffolk Lane, London, E.C., and Hull. 





TO MOTHERS AND NURSES. 


\ RS. JOHNS N’S AMERICAN 
SOOTHING sYRUP.—This effica- . 
cious Remedy has been in general use for 
upwards of Forty Years, and has pre- 
served numerous Children when sufferin, 
from Convulsions arising from painfu 
Dentition. As soon as the Syrup is rubbed 
on the Gums, the Child will be relieved, 
the Gums cooled, and the inflammation 
reduced. This invaluable preparation con- 
tains no narcotic, nor any dangerous ingre- 
dient whatever. It is therefore as innocent 
as efficacious, tending to produce the 
Teeth with ease ; and so pleasant that no 
child will refuse to let its gums be rubbed 
with it. Parents should be very particular 
to ask for JOHNSON’S AMERICAN SOOTHING SYRUP, and to 
notice that the names of Barctay &.Sons, 95, Farringdon Street, 
London, are on the Stamp affixed to each Bottle. Price 2s. 9d. per 
Bottle. PP 






































The Whole Profits Roilised . 


Che Scottish Widows’ Fun, 


THE LARGEST MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE 
IN THE WORLD, 


DURING THE SEVEN YEARS FROM 31st DECEMBER, 1859, 


Will be Divided 


AMONG PRESENT AND NEW POLICYHOLDERS 


On Slst December 1866. 


PROFIT REALISED 


Up to 31st December, 1859. 


Profit for Thirty-one Years, 1815 to _ ‘a Cie . £708,968 
Profit for Seven Years, 1846 to 1852 ; : ° ‘ ° 591,158 
Profit for Seven Years, 1853 to 1859 : 724,117 


Total Profit Realised the to 1850) £2,024,243 


And this Immense Fund having been divided among the Policyholders exclusively, individual Policies 
now (1865) stand increased as in the following Table of 


SUMS ASSURED AND BONUSES. 


Policy Amount of Amount of Amount of Amount of 
Issued. 41000 Policy. 42000 Policy. 43000 Policy. £5000 Policy. 


Invested Funds “- h @1£ & 41 £-« 2 £ s. @,| Annual Revenue 
1815 | 2583 5 3 | 5166 Io 7749 15 2 12,916 6 3 
1825 | 2034 5 10 | 4068 11 6102 17 10,17I Q 2 
£4,200,000. 1835 | 1729 4 2 | 3458 8 5187 12 6 | 8,646 0 10 £520,000. 
1845 | 1417 15 10 | 2835 II 4253 7 6] 7,088 19 2 
1855 | 1191 19 7 | 2383 19 3575 18 9 | 5,959 17 11 


THE NEW BONUS. 


The sources from which Profit is derived having become more productive since last Division in 1859 
(the return on the Society’s Investments.being higher, and the new Business having been considerably more 
than doubled in amount), tt ts anticipated that the valuation now in progress will show an unusually large 
Sum for Division among the Members at 3lst December 1866. 


At the approaching Division of Profits there will 
be added to Policies issued during the present Month (December 1865) 


TWO WHOLE YEARS’ BONUSES. 


SAMUEL RALEIGH, Manager. 
J. J. P. ANDERSON, Secretary. 
































HEAD OFFICE, 9, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
LONDON. DUBLIN. 
4, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 9, LOWER SACKVILLE STREET. 


GLASGOW. MANCHESTER. 
141, BUCHANAN STREET. 39, CROSS STREET, KING STREET. 





























